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SOME REMINISCENCES OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


Tue death of the Duke of Wellington recals the passage in the C 
pedia of Xenophon, where the hero is described as laying aside his sitive 
to depart where neither fame, nor experience, nor comprehensive views 
of things, nor courage, nor fortune in advanced age, can give immunity 
from the common doom. We now contemplate the ruins of what was 
lately so goodly ; we cling to the memory of the decrepit wrecks of what 
was long familiar to us, consecrated by cherished recollections, and glo- 
rious in our national annals. “They who saw the broken heaps of Pom- 

y’s theatre,” says one of our old writers, “and the crushed obelisk, 
and the old face of beauteous Philznium, could not but admire the disor- 
dered glories of such a magnificent structure, venerable in the dust;”— 
justzsuch is the feeling inspired by the recollection of the great soldier 
who has just rejoined his parent earth. 

The world is fain to gathér all it can in relation to departed greatness 
—greatness of talent—none else survives the funeral anthem. Thus 
materials are sometimes collected for the biography of those who have 
occupied a large share of public attention, or received the merited grati- 
tude of contemporaries—such materials cannot be too voluminous. Hence, 
if those who chanced to come in contact with the Duke of Wellington 
have preserved anything in relation to him, however trivial, and would 
throw it into a common stock, they might aid some future biographer in 
illustrating his character. I say “future,” because no contemporary of 
that great man, either of the past or present generation—and the Duke 
belonged to both—can be expected to do justice to his subject. The most 
distinguished will ever be the most overlauded or reproached by those who 
inevitably partake in the predispositions and antipathies of the passing 
hour. Wellington courted none, but worked out his objects under an 
heroic reserve, the promptings of a matchless prudence, and the soundest 
judgment eat’ Vy any man of his age. Hence it seemed exceed- 
ingly difficult to understand him. Thus his previous habits gpa to 
militate against any change in opinion as he grew in years, while, on the 
contrary, he exhibited a singular adaptation of mind to the advancements 
in political science, and kept pace with the required changes accordingly. 

Remaining fresh, and'even youthfal in hope to the last, he met the muta- 
tions of policy required by time and an enlarged popular intellect, in a 
manner one of superior perspicacity could alone have done. When he 
commenced his career he little supposed that the most prolonged of human 
existences would see the triumph of toleration which he effected, or that 
the support of a system of Free-trade—the commercial heresy of his 
5 9 ee have been one of the principles of his old age, and he 

imself be mainly instrumental in carrying out. But I digress. 

The first time I ever saw the Duke of Wellington was at a critical 
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moment in his splendid career of public service, just after the battle of 
Vimiera : ‘it’ was at th. “IT was awoke ond’ ‘mornitig by’ the ‘land- 


’ 
: 


lord of a neighbouring ‘hotel’ sending up to my room, requesting to see’ 
me. a eared the Sir ‘Arthur Welledley ‘had atived ss the Mesios in 
the night from : ra en was'extremely anxious to peruse the news- 
pers of the latest date’; ‘that he (the landlord) ‘had no paper but of the 
aly previous; that ‘the mail had’ just passed, ' and he’ was’ aware that if 
any one in the town had a London paper it’ was myself. | In those days 
the mail occupied ‘two nights and a day to téach Plymouth, and us sdrt- 
ing the letters took a considerable time, I paid the guard of the mail’ to 
bring them down, and deliver them passing. I sent a paper over to Sir 
Arthur at once, and promised a second should follow it’ in'a few minutes. 
I dressed, and took over the other myself. The great man was then in 
his fortieth year, and appeared to be as old: his arduows services in India 
had perhaps contributed to this, He was dressed in'a blue coat, knit 
pantaloons, and Hessian half-boots. He was then’ of a compact and 
slender rather than broad frame. ‘There were one or two persons, probably 
officers, with him, but 1 do not remember who they were, if | heard at 
the time, which I do not know that I did: the conqueror of Vimiera 
alone at my attention. The breakfast things were upon the table. 
I expressed my pleasure at being able to oblige him, and regretted that I 
had only two papers to offer hin. He thanked me, and said, * We only 
want to know what people are saying, not having seen a paper for some 
time—we shall leave immediately.” By that I imagined he intended to 
intimate that ‘they should proceed before the post-office was open, and 
had therefore got the landlord to apply to me when he told him I had 
them. He thanked me, I bowed, and retired. On Kis departure he 
left strict orders about the papers being immediately delivered to me. 

It was thus evident the Duke was a reader of the papers in those 
days, as he always was most attentively in’ his subsequent years. | The 
Cintra Convention made a great noise, and Sir Arthur Wellesley’s objec- 
tions to it were well known before his arrival in his own country. It was 
the general topic of conversation in’ the garrison at Plymouth, where the 
joke ran that, General Burrard ‘had superseded Sir Arthur Wellesley: oti 
the field of battle, and that’ he had vette horne ‘after’ due inspection ‘of 
what he did not half‘as' well anderstard ; ‘that ‘ay! his' commatider’ he 
approved of Sir Arthur's disposition ‘of the English’ forces on the field ;: 
while Burrard himself, superseded the next day by Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
and in turn robbed by him of the command ‘as ‘he had robbed Sir Arthur, 
must be equally flattered that he (Sir Hew) perfectly approved of Sir 
Harry Burrard’s disposition of the French forces i Neteling them go -off 
with bag and baggage. i”. , , 

Six years afterwards I' saw Sir Arthur as. Duke’of Wellington, and not 
at all changed. It was ‘after his arduous Spanish ‘campaigns, when the 
Emperor Alexander and the late King of Prussia’ were with him: That 
he had not altered in personal appearance T recollect, because I had ima- 
gined he must have been changed by his hardships/in Spain: 

The next time IT saw the Duke’ was in Paris, w little’ time after the 
battle of Waterloo, ‘The army of occupation was falling back from Paris 
on the north, and I passed hit: the head-quarters were fixed, I be- 
lieve, at’ Cambray. I was'in Fratice until 1818, and! beg two years of 
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the time in Paris, 1, saw, the, Duke during his residence there, nearly up 
tothe period, when, the allied armies;quitted France. Except in, short 
visits.to the jarmy;, or to. England, the Duke liyedin Paris entirely. ; I saw 
him alingst every day, meeting bim,continuallyon horseback, riding leisurely 
along the Boulevards; through the; streets, or in,the Champs; Elysées. On 
those,oceasions. he had no, other attendant than a very youthful groom, 
Lhave.met him when he, stopped his horse jto speak ,to, my companion, 
addressing hint; familarly,.by his Christian name “ Bob.” Except an 
oceasional .f;God-dem”.,from, some, lower :class Frenchman, spoken often 
in the same tone to. any. English passenger,.1 never, beard, of the Duke’s 
meeting an insult;in his;daily rides; about—at least, none that caused any 
ublic, remark or,complaints’ Iyhave,,still his inflexible figure when, on 
Stenbeck before my eyes, almost sayouring of the drill; his, on the whole, 
fresh, healthy ‘complexion,, and active make, notwithstanding his_ser- 
vices inthe burning climates of the south; , He had the appearance of 
being |taller than he really was; Jatterly he had seemed to shorten, and 
grow, broad. , His countenance was,always striking, the upper part, above 
the mouth, being exceedingly fine; this organ was not, so ae it exhi- 
bited.the teeth, a. defect of which nature in his last years relieved him by 
their loss... No,portrait represents the Duke’s es with accuracy as it 
was, in, widdle life; not even Lawrence's are faithful delineations of that 
organ. .I imagine the Duke, continually shifting the expression when 
he, sat’ to; an artist, prevented) the; natural, careless outline from being 
closely followed. ., At, Plymouth, I remember, I was much impressed with 
his appearanee, though jhis celebrity might |haye made, the effect on my 
mind greater; Sir John Moore was a finer and a handsomer man. He 
sat his horse better.. But the Sir Arthur Wellesley. of that day, looked 
mad¢ for greater exploits, his, countenance being stamped after one,of 
“Plntarch’s,men.” Moore, in my eyes, exceeded him in the graces, with 
far, less sternness,/ of manner, more amenity, and, I should fancy, less 
decision of character. 

In_ referring to Paris, it, may. be proper to mention, the report of two 
attempts made upon the Duke's. life. during. the period of, his; residence 
there, I believed. neither to, have been real at the time, ;, I lad ,oppor- 
tunities of knowing more than most of my countrymen at that moment. 
If any one intended, to take the Duke’s life in am. earnest, the opportu- 
nity continually presented itself. Daily the Duke might be rik in his 
rides) sufficiently insulated ‘from others for such a purpose... The, move- 
ments, of the great soldier were public enough, No, one in earnest 
vengeance would have chosen the moment, when he was; entering his 
residence, where there was a regular guard, and in_his carriage, too. 
The Duke rode himself at one péte,of Longchamps. _ I saw, his carriage 
there at two, but that was filled with ladiesboth years.., I believe in the 
Jéte-of 1816 he was out of, Paris;in. the north, The attacks were plots 
of the police at a moment when the old emigrants were all-powerful at 
court, and continually playing them off for one purpose or another. The 
Duke received the French generals and, marshals at his residence indis- 
criminately, | The.old party, bated all who had belonged to the Napoleon 
dynasty...,.A common, professional feeling, and the talent, of the. men, 
naturally led to, the/Duke’s intercourse with them there, asin England 
with Soult afterwards. Louis XVIII. was dependent upon them for the 
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fidelity of the troops, and they also most of them took office under the 
restored sovereign. The old emigrant . would have been jeered at 
5: As army, Many distinguished individuals of ability, not military, 
w od to the overturned government, were particularly noticed 
by the Duke, who, ranking so high as a man of talent ‘himself, would 
naturally give the preference to those of a similar class rather than to the 
old talentless, priest-ridden emigrants. Marshal Suchet, the last time I 
ever saw him, told me he was then going to call upon my great compatriot. 
Bona , on his access to power, recalled the emigrants, and the larger 
part.o 2 pes the call, but some, who were wedded to the old Bourbon race, 
remained until fortune fayoured the king, and retarned with him. They 
wanted back the old anti-revolutionary system to the letter. They were 
placed in situations of influence, and were the pests of Louis’s reign. All 
the world knew in those days of the Duke of Wellington’s letter to the 
king, in which he told his majesty that his enemies were within his own 

; or words to that effect. The Duke was too much in a state of 
intercourse with those of his own profession, and others, not of the Bourbon 
dynasty, to please these old gentlemen, some of whom might be met at 
seven in the morning going to mass, in white silk stockings, black 
breeches, huge buckles in their shoes, and a nosegay in their button-hole. 
Any attack made upon the Duke they calculated no one would attribute 
to them; it would all be charged upon the Bonapartists, or on those who 
had served the Empire, and render them distasteful. This kind of action 
would, it was thought, disgust the Duke with his friends and visitors 
not of the old régime. The individual charged with shooting at the 
Duke was tried and'acquitted. Had the man been in earnest, acting 
pon his own impulse, he would have chosen 4 better time and 
place. This he might have done with a facility that would have ensured 
success 


The Duke had a French guard at his residence, which rendered any 
attack near his own house more hazardous. I believe, from’ what I saw, 
that the returned emigrants hated the English’at heart much more than 
the Bonapartists, because they found the Duke would have nothing to do 
with the population of France, from the sovereign to the poorest subject, 
much less aid to place such miserable incompetent individuals at the head 
of affairs. “‘ We hate your government,” said the Bonapartist; “ you have 
aac en is a fortune of war— but we have no hatred to individual 

nglishmen, and we are happy to see you.” The old emigrant part 
hated us aliogether, adding str ‘atfhagable Selsioli ssrtiathiy polaris 
tude, of which antipathy the Bonapartists had none. Apropos of the 
French guard: there was a cover for the officer laid every day at the 
Duke's table. The restoration of Louis XVIII. was accompanied, as 
far as possible, with the absurdities of the old time, ‘from the court being 
under that influence, and a monarch, even poor old gormandising Louis, 
was a Dieu mortel in their eyes, or all others were to esteem him so. 
The late King of Prussia yisited Paris in 1817, incog., as the Count de 
Ruppin. The Duke of Wellington invited the king-count to dinner. 
Louis XVIII. invited himself to meet him. Covers were laid for six 
only, A sort of avant courier of old Louis proceeded to the Duke’s 
to examine whether all was en regle. On being told that six covers were 
laid, if I recollect rightly, the Duke de Richlieu and Sir Charles Stuart, 
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with the two,kings and the Duke, made up five of the party. _ “‘ Who,” 
the officious official asked—*“ who is the sixth cover for ? ¥ must announce 
it to;his most Christian Majesty.” He was told it was for the officer of 
the a French captain, at once declared that the king could 
not dine that way with a subject in such a station ; it was contrary to all 
rule—all etiquette. The Duke of Wellington was appealed to, who 
replied, .he could not alter the rule of his house, and have his table 
; that, he was.a soldier himself. The official went back to the 
Tuileries, and made his report. They then attempted to prevent the ki 
from going, ‘but old Louis cared nothing about the matter, he said, an 
shocked some of his old courtiers in no slight degree—the relies of the 
race who thought France was ruined for ever when Necker came to court 
with strings in place of buckles in his shoes, On the nt occasion, 
it may be added that noone was more surprised than the officer of the 
guard himself to be seated at table so unexpectedly with two crowned 


8. 
The friends of the Bourbon family who had returned under the decree 
of Napoleon, and those whose ultraism kept them with the princes in 
exile, were equally elated, having been in hopes that the return of Napo- 
leon from Elba, and his utter defeat, would be the means of effacing for 
ever the influence and power of those who had seryed under the Empire, 
and of restoring things to the same state they were in before the Revolution, 
They forbade the:name of Napoleon to be spoken in the public schools, 
and erased his:cypher from.the public works, while his face was impressed 
on,every coin, ‘They were utterly blind to the signs of the times, and 
the death of the old habits, feelings, and, for the most part, of the gene- 
ration that had existed under them. This fallacious iden the Duke had 
to combat in those who surrounded the king, an easy man, whose love of 
good eating was the most distinguished of his qualities. Duels took 
grre almost every day between the party of the Bourbons and those who 
belonged to the Empire ; nor did it matter if the last had sincerely 
entered the service of the restored monarch. ‘There was a young man, 
said to have been otherwise amiable, the son of an emigrant, wha was 
sore upon the possession, by purchase, of some of the property of his 
family (sequestrated under the Revolution) by Major du Fay, an officer 
who had served. under the Empire, and was considered the best accountant 
in the army. St. Moreys insulted the major, and they went out, when 
the former was killed, Du Fay mentioned the circumstance to me the 
next day,.and was anxious to ascertain what the Duke thought of his 
conduct, for the Duke. knew the character and ability of the major in 
military administration. The Duke passed it over, and made no dif- 
ference in his reception, of him—another complaint whispered against 
this great man by the ultra party. 

I may here mention that Du Fay fell in 1830, defending the barracks 
in the Rue Babylone, at the head of the Swiss Guards, His body was 
brutally treated by the mob, his head being cut open with an axe, and 
found lying in.a pool of blood in the street. He had fallen by a musket- 
shot, and his mutilation afterwards must, therefore, have, been gra- 
tuitous. 

.Lonce saw the Duke of Wellington and Count de Ruppin on horse- 


back, dressed in plain. clothes, at the first review of French es at 
which the Bourbon family were present after the peace of 1815. ‘There 
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were about 26,000 menof all arms.-on: the; ground..| The Duke and his 
companion, did -notionce approach the, ealécke im which Louis XVIII. 
| sand) the!) Duchess: d’Angoulénie | were! seated, ‘nor,.did |I observe {the 
| slightest recognition; on either side. The Duke.\and King, of| Prussia 

_eppeared’to, regard the quick firing of a brigade. of guns near which I 
was, with.a-certain! degree of admiration... They both left. the ground 
before the review was over, The Duke’s horse was a little restive at:the 
firing. I.thought he did not sit as easy as became an accomplished 
horseman, but perhaps his exceeding stiffness of appearancé, when on 
horseback, particularly so out of uniform; made me imagine what might 
only have been grounded in fancy. The! present representation of him 
in the, print-shops,on horseback, on his, birthday in |1842, gives much 
the same personal outline as he exhibited in Paris in 1817. 

/At that time there was assuredly a better feeling, arising from a mili- 
tary education and a higher sense of honour in those who had served in 
the old French armies, than has subsequently appeared, influencing: the 
population.'| The Duke’s levees were crowded with officers of the time of 
the Empire, many of whom he had met in battle, and this had engendered 
mutual Suchet was the only marshal of France’ whom I knew 
beyond si and the Jast time I ever! saw him he said he was on his 
way to call upon the Duke. . He was the more noted of _Napoleon’s: mar- 
shals, to whom the Duke had never been opposed in combat, and professed 
a high! admiration of him, Suchet’s features. were very fine,, but) his 
person was thick-set, and in plain clothes not at all striking. The Duke 
of Wellington was, not deeply versed in. those! idiomatic! or vernacular 
niceties of the French. language, which everywhere. require. an habitual 
intercourse .with ai native to. manage. The conséquence was, that he 
sometimes committed: lapses, which, perfectly excusable inva foreignersin a 
language marked by such conversational niceties as the French, were not 
less) odd:for, coming from.so great a'man., It sometimes happened, too, 
that the Duke persisted in his' mistake until it was) necessary ‘to explain it 
to him,,; Some-of these had the run of the salons in consequence. |: 
The: spectacle of such a distinguished man riding through the: streets 
of ithe dapital he had, subdued, :in perfect peace, wasia singular incident ; 
but it|is due to his memory to state that his:conduct in. 1814 was not for- 
gotten) by the ‘population: of that: time.) Wreck | and: devastation: had 
marked the progress of the other: allies, but the: Duke’s| army, from the 
Pyrenees to its point of embarkation, where he had so disciplined it: ‘that 
he could have done anything with it,’ to use his own words, had serupu- 
lously paid for everything they: wanted of the inhabitants... A womaniwho 
kept:an inn at Blangy, told me that she had had forty: English dragoons 
on her premises(for three months, and she should mot mind, having them 
again, they behaved so well, and’ paid) for everything. | ‘How did the 
Russians | and, Prussians behave! ?”.. She replied, the Russians took only 
what they wanted ; but the Prussians wantonly destroyed what they! had 
no need of; and, left :the poor people and 'villagers,in great misery. The 
sontrast displayed) by, the Duke was: a passport, besides his victories, to a 
ceftain degree of respect-fronr aléss,equivdcal eatise.i\.i) 9 i)od 

During the Peninsular war, the Duke: had:a Portuguese isectetary:ton- 
, tinually at his side, whose services; after 1814, were rio longer.requited. He 
| used.to crhodomontade at table,! amd: the parr try Sa BEN ‘him in 
his blunt way, with “ No mbreoof:yourd+——-nonsense; DeSi-n2’ I 
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oil was told ‘at my lodgings: in’ Paris,’ one sano that an: individual un- 
e 


khoéwnhad twice’asked for'me; and! at length left his card; * Hoteb de 


‘\Boston!” ‘I returned the call; and found, .ae% premiére;'the aforesaid 


secretary, who made-an ‘appointment for the next day at eleven o’clock, 


‘having:something of moment to sconsult) me upon. De S—— was a 


stout-set man, ‘hardly of the middle height, dressed in a green coat, ‘and 


'the usual pantaloons and ‘half boots of the time. His swarthy countenance 


» indicated: asouthern parentage; with no extraordinary intelligence im- 


inted on its expression. I found on the following morning a recherché 
Freteh breakfast, of which I partook : and that over, De 3S began 





\ ‘his business.” Lhe Times; had supported the cause of Spain in the dis- 


putes ‘about Monte’ Video with Portugal. De S——— wanted me to 
answer the. Z%mies from authentic documents which he would supply from 
the Portuguese: government. I consented, and sent over several letters 
tothe Morning Chronicle upon the subject, for the insertions of which 
he charged the Chevalier A—+- C——, the Portuguese agent in 
London, 'to pay. He paid twenty guineas for each. Perry, the pro- 
prietor, knew how to take care of the “siller,” as well as any of his eoun- 
trymen. ‘When we had arranged this matter, De S—— produced a 
bundle of papers written in Portuguese. ‘* Here,’ said he, “is a history, 

ublic-and private, of the Duke of Wellington during his campaigns 

om) Lisbon to Paris. I always lived with him, and I have a wish 


to publish it.” I looked once over the packet, which was bulky, but 


what' with the writing and a language not familiar to me, I could make 
out but little.) Still I saw enough to convince me that if what I saw 


were true, no man ‘was’ a hero to his valet de chambre. To publish 


such a work on the part of one who had been in the Duke’s confidence to 
a‘ certain extent, was truly Portuguese in: character, and I thought of 
what Spanish writers have sometimes said of their neighbours, | The 
motive; too, -was bad The: Duke would not interfere in behalf of his 
‘old |secretary with the government at Lisbon, which had been guilty of 
an illegal act towards him, in consequence of a proceeding in Paris’ not 


-1omorally creditable to the ex-seeretary.| ‘The proceeding wasjone that did 
‘i Mot coneern the Portuguese government at all, and happened far beyond 


e its: jurisdiction.': I: naturally ‘felt anxious that such a work should’ not 


‘appear in Paris; through the desire of an unworthy dissatisfaction in: one 
|’ wholought:tochave evinced a better feeling ; much more, too, would be 
ol amade of @ similar work than it merited in the capital of France at such a 
vjmoment, | Itherefore:dsked if the Dake: knew of the manuscript being 


| “invexistertce.*! De: S+—~ replied in the ——, I then advised: him to 


let:the' Duke! know indirectly that such a history was ‘in existence, and 


that perhaps he would: then do | something’ in his (De ‘S—+—’s) behalf. 


') Dhat I! would by no means advise his publishing ‘such a’ work in France, 


for the police’ would expel/him from Paris, and where could he go with 


\his\property under sequestration at Lisbon.’ That the Duke might be 
'\ a coobfriend, but he:would bea formidable; enemy, especially as such a 


ff 





‘publication would look like-a breach of private confidence. People would 
only believe half ‘of it. '\T believe De S~-—:took my advice, for I never 
heard farther of the manuscript.(! W gue 

)Dhe cause of this:dilemma mto which the ex-secretary’ had got’ was 


‘1 cndt tex though he justified himself by quoting no lessan ex- 
io gran ne 5 y quoting 


his prai 
‘ample the Emperor Alexander of Russia.’ It related ‘to ‘a species 
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of ‘love-intrigue involving some singular circumstances. The Duke of 

Wellington would not mix himself up with the diplomatists of France, 

ee Portugal ‘about a grievance that was not of a public nature, 
on his old secretary had brought it-all upon himself. _ 

I have-mentioned the Duke's rigidness in refusing to be: dictated to 

i about his dinner guests, even by amo In .Jike manner 
he would not do an unjust act to please his own sovereign. George IV. 
said to him one day, “ Arthur, the --—. regiment ‘is vacant, gasette 

“Impossible, and please your majesty; there .are officers who have 
served the country for'many years whose tarn comes first.” 

“ Never mind, Arthur, gazette Lord ——.” 

The Duke:came up to town, and gazetted Sir Ronald Fergusson. He 
was then all-powerful in the cabinet as well as in the army, and the king, 
whose character the Duke well understood, was obliged to take the 
matter with as good a grace as he was able. ? 

An officer inthe army, still alive, expressing his wonder that the Duke 
should lend his papers to such a radical asthe present Sir William 
Napier, toassist him in composing his admirable history of the “Peninsular 
War,” he replied, “ And what if he.is a radical; he will tell the truth, and 
that is-all I care about.” The Duke had.a great contempt for Southey's 
history of the Spanish war, and said to a frend that it was,just as good 
a history of »any other war as it was of that in Spain. 

The eceentric Colonel Jones, of the Guards, who was on duty during 
the trial of Queen Caroline, gave her counsel, at their request, the intel- 
ligence of a icular witness being among others:shut up in ‘Cotten 
Garden, which ‘he ascertained by personal inquiry, no one refusing en- 
trance to a commanding officer of the Guards. Lord Sidmouth, whose 
sponte were on the alert, ascertained the fact, and asked the Duke whe- 

er Jones should not be dismissed the service without appeal.. ‘ Hedid 
nothing unmilitary,” replied the Duke; ‘‘ you should lock up your wit- 
nesses.” A few itina tegen took up an address to the queen 
at Brandenburgh House, in ‘his full:uniform, as colonel -of the Guards. 
His lordship made another attempt to get Jones’s commission taken from 
him, but succeeded no better. ‘‘ By G-——, he had.as good a rightite carry 
up an address ‘from his fellow-subjects as you or I, my lord ;, a soldier 4s 
a subject. If he'had gone sneaking up im plain clothes, I might agree 
to lit.” 


That Jones's political opinions should not subject: him to injustice on 
the part of :a:minister of the Duke’s own party, was no doubt a feeling 
strengthened by the injustice the Duke himself -had sustained from sueh 
quarters, It was impossible for a straightforward man like the Duke to join 
in miserable eabinet intrigues. His despatches paint the annoyance he 
suffered: from the :unprincipled tactics of those with whom he had to deal 
in the cabinet of Portugal, more particularly with the Patriarch and his 
clique, and the Souzas, not to refer to his vexations at some of the deal- 
ings with him at home. While he knew how to keep his own secrets, 
his conduct with others'was open. He was conscious of innate strength, 
because he acted upon the common-sense principles of right) and wrong. 
He borrowed nothing from the arts.of eloquence ; strong and sententious, 
= rhetoric gained its end the shortest. way, backed by his natural force 
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_- During three hours that I was once in his company, while he was 


watehing some experiments in steam artillery, I saw that he 

only results.and had no curiosity about details. Here he differed from 
his antagonist, Napoleon, who would master every detail if possible. 
Sir Peel,.and ‘several officers from Woolwich, about a dozen in all, 
had assembled on the occasion. His-observations were very limited. 
“Well, cavalry could not approach that,” said the Duke, referring sole 
to the :noise.. “Nor infantry either,” some one said. “Why not?” 
“The intense heat of the steam only flashes out when it is twenty or 
One a from the gun—at its exit it is cold.” 

This singular fact the Duke did ‘not ‘notice, though ‘a phenomenon 
strange to all present except. the engineer. \ His ‘observations: were .con- 
fined solely to the effect. “When he saw fifty balls discharged succes- 
sively, and hitting the same spot exactly, he said, Ay, that will do.’ 
The gun being ‘moved laterally, and perforating boards placed end \to 
end horizontally, with holes not afoot apart from one extremity to the 
other, so that it would take down a company of soldiers, he only :re- 
marked, “Ay, that is effective, if it can be used im the field.” He 
took little further notice of the experiments in any other sense, conversing 
with Sir Robert Peel all the ‘time upon indifferent subjects; and when 
asked if he did not wish to see how the effect was brought about, and 
the steam generated, he replied, ‘No, no; those gentlemen,” pointing 
to the officers of artillery and engineers who were present—* those 
gentlemen will look after that.” ‘Nor did he evince the slightest curiosity 
onthe matter. I therefore formed anopinion from this incident that 
the Duke's mind was seldom directed €6 objects not required to enable 
him to fulfil his own part of a public duty. He did not wander from 
the immediate object of pursuit, nor was he curious about causes. 
He confined his efforts within strict limits. His mind was more capable 
of high concentration than of great expansion—of energetic movements 
on the field rather than of the scientific details of a siege, which last he could 
not so readily feel the necessity of ; hence, perhaps, the fact of his losing 
more men in his Peninsular sieges than in his battles. He was curious 
about nothing that led him aside from the main end, or burdened his 
mind with aught foreign to divert his attention from it. Hevblended the 
useful and powerful together, and moved the mass. He was perfect master, 
too, of the effect of moral considerations in war, im which his countrymen 
are generally so deficient. He was not imaginative, but practical. His 
reserve and decision were conjoined with unequalled professional sagacity 
in the employment sometimes of very seanty means. Ele hated indirect 
replies'to questions, because it led him to uneertainties. His occasional slow- 
ness of operation was only a masterly Jerre his inaction, .a patience 
that was watching its opportunity ; while the secreey of his plans was the 
key to his successes, acting with materials the peculiar application of 
which he understood better than any other man. How he brought his 
troops suddenly into action ata given point, when the corps themselves 
were unaware of their position, was a wondér in the Peninsular army. 
To their astonishment heights were crowned with his troops at the oppor- 
tune moment, that had come nobody knew from whence. 

He always duly appreciated talent, of which two instances may suffice. 
Riding down the lines in Spain one day, and in need of an engineer 
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ee en hnente sti iin) with 
an ing if. sie a) eacdaue! yotiiy For-orge th avg 


1d said he wens him cep de 
pega ae , he was told to go in a 
re tna waht of wha be sa, varid ‘of ithe re a 
po up in the ry i hk ners soe . ey Aco a dis- 
late Sir’ Thomas’ Poihlihs wis ahother instance ‘Of the Duke's 
attention to men:of who served hitn, »° When he! was’secretary for 
Ireland he wanted, bill,drawn, and, asked for a: professional person who 
could do it without that confusion of words by which men rendered 
such drafts _ tet all but themselves. Mr. — was recom- 
mended to purpose, being» at that t ‘@' parliamentary _ 
“ Can_you, draw| an, Act of ‘Parliament that a plain man can 
understand ? By God, I never can disgover,the meani of their words— 
they haveno meanings. Can you draw. bill that will hold: water?” Mr. 
Tomlins ‘said’ he w , T understand English, ” ‘said the Duke, 
“but I cannot understand''the ills ‘aé ‘they aré now drawn, using ten 
words where one willido.”): Mr. Tomlins'sueceeded ‘in ‘pleasing him, the 
Duke being satisfied with the draft/he presented... Otherawyers crammed 
words re frees until they were. past his understanding, the Duke said, 
een y at their mystifications, as was. his custom, on many occa- 
e recommended Mr. Tomlins to the Treas ,and got him 
opal draftsman ‘there, with’ very fine income. oF was this ail, 
for being at Wanstead ‘soon’ after Mr. Tilney Long* Pole’ Wellesley was 
married, and George LV. being: there: \also, ‘Duke: réecorhmended Mr. 
Tomlins to thee king for kni shsthood) and he was knighted. On this occa- 
sion the king handeomelly" ‘told: Sir Thomas that Hat he not_known of 
his professional merits hé should ohave'‘knighted “him upon the recom- 
mendation of the Duke of |Wellington alone, as ‘he was ‘ally sensible it 
would not have been given,unless it was well deserved.’ 
_ The Spanish eral Alava was a great friend of the Duke of Wel- 
’s, and while resident here had:the misfortune to break his leg, on 
which occasion the Duke visited him almost,every day. General Alava 
was a near relative of Manuel de Goristoza, the. distanguished Spanish 
writer, who, exiled by Ferdinand VII., afterwards entered the service of 
Mexico, and concluded the first treaties made by that country, with 
England and France. He algo used to;call, upon ree and there 
to meet the Duke of Wellington. General, ry a introduced him as his 
relative, adding that he was un fou pour la libertie, , The Duke smiled 
at the observation: °* Tf M. de ees is extravagant in his love of 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 
. BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


No. ILA...“ Spnenpzp” , W arrer: 


THE vaulting ambition of '‘fine”’ dittion ‘too often overleaps itself 
and falls o’ the other,side,,,. Professus grandia turget. Modern critics 


retain. Horace’s distrust of the, ureus nus, lat® enon 
“ Brilliant speakers and wile cae 8 Mchatecbon Hare « ould’ re- 


Tolling dh that My ae ow bektendlien Catherine-whieels to travel on.”* 

(be an amusing operation—occasionally ; but 
tickling bres any [ok gots yack out Ge oo ot spect be the cmb nine 
so scooanpliahed and unwearying, Tonle wal sicken of his 
attentions. Painted roses, and violets with a su ie - artificial’ per- 
fume, are not “the thing,” My Lord Noodle,, indeed, may admire, in 


flowing lyrics, 
Miglity Mr. Sol, 


So tilted’ out; so glorious, 
Glittering, hem beau in a.new birthday embroidery ;+ 


but weaker eyes,are faim to put up with a lesser light than that demanded 
by the sun-gazers of Noodledom. Mr, Lockhart det remarks, in 
reference to bravura displays of conversational prowess, that in passing 
from a gas-lit hall into a room with nomen the guests — 
complain that they have’ left splendour’ for gloom ; but let them try by 
what sort of a light it is most satisfactory to read; write, or, embroider, 
or consider at leisure under which of the two, either men or women 
their best.{ Which things are an allegory. In the long run, no 
“splendid” writer will ‘find’ his panni respected (except in Ragefair), be 
they never so purpuret.. | Profasion: of epithets not always betoken 
opulence of thought;—for though, an epithet is an addition, an addition 
(as a witty author observes) may easily be an encumbrance, as even & 
dog finds:out, when a kettle is tied to his tail. ‘“ Stuff aman into.a 
feather bed, and he will not move'so lightly ornimbly. Yet many writers 
cram their thoughts into’ what’ might not inappropriately be called a 
feather bed of words.”§. This is» one of the: splendid’ sins’ of splendid 
writers. And all bookworms: havea deep, interest,in-inserting into any 
revision of the liturgy, should: it come to , pass, 8 litanical deprecation 
(libera nos !) of illud genus omnes *’ 

If dissenters and: Seotchmen—to speak: omen if certain sec- 
tions of them—to ‘speak; more: accurately—are to be credited, British 
literature is at this present enriched witha “ splendid’, writer, in 


the person of Mr. cana of Dundee, “ ‘ Waverley” enjoys 
no monogely of the gain and have we perused 
glowing pan eeyrice; enbepiidls wos egies ¢ landations of this 
eeithensnts s tterazy performances. eould book 


worm rest appeals 
calculated to stir him as with the: sound of a trumpet—though it be-s 
penny one, and that cracked ? And how, having read what he was 


* “ Guesses at Truth.” Second Series. 's “Tom. Thumb.” 
¢ “ Life of Scott.” Chap. xli. { my 
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summoned to read, could he, inveterate scribbler as well as imsatiable 
bookworm, resist the cacoéthes scribendi to which the original sin of this 
is i e? wa i ain 
- Gilfillan is quite aware of the fallacy of overdoing the'splendid, 
at least in the pages of others, Sensibly he condemns that kind of 
writing which consists in a succession of hops, steps, and jumps, as being 
in general productive of a feeling of tedium. ‘It teases and fatigues 
the mind of the reader. It is like erying perpetually upon’ a hearer, 
who is attending with all his might, to attend more carefully. It at 
once wearies and provokes, insults the reader, and betrays a fear of con- 
scious weakness on the part of the author.”* Can wé laud; as a heaven- 
born judge, the “Daniel come to judgment” who ignores the heaven- 
descended [vw ceavrov ; or worship as an impeccable sovereign the 
David who needs a monitor to whisper, “Thou art the man’—de te 
fabula narratur? Jean Paul, at the opening of a chapter in one of 
his novels, entreats his readers to be indulgent for onee, if they find in it 
an inordinate supply of metaphors and impassioned sentences ; some 
such prefatory apology might be stereotyped for Mr. Gilfillan’s use in 
his opera or opuscula omnia. For few of them but bristle 


—— with terms unsquared, 
Which from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropp’d, 
Would seem hyperboles,t 
Southey compares exuberance of ornament to the style of French en- 

gravers, who take off the attention from the subject of their prints by the 
flowers and trappings of the foreground. “You think,” he writes to 
Ebenezer Elliott, “you can never embroider your drapery too much; and 
that the more gold and jewels you can fasten on it the richer its effect 
must be. The consequence is, that there is a total want of what painters 
call breadth and keeping, and therefore the effect is lost.§ A cornuco- 
peeia of imagery, often contains ill-assorted fruitage and flowers, and sug- 
gests by its heedless outpourings not a few yawns and-smiles. To prac- 
tise the one step from the sublime to the ridiculous is hazardous—yet too 
soon meets with success; for here too ce n'est que le premier pas qui 
coute. By Pope’s doctrine, it is only the Sul -osunpelitig Queen of 
Dulness whom such performances delight : 

Here motley images her fancy strike, 

Figures unpair’d and similes unlike ; 

She sees a Mob of Metaphors advance, 

Pleas’d with the madness of the mazy dance ; 


How Tragedy and Comedy embrace ; . 
How Farce and Epic get a jumbled race.|| 


And one of Mr. Gilfillan’s transatlantic critics is fain to avow, that such 
a perpetual straining after the introduction of prettinesses and gorgeous 
imagery and inflated metaphors—such an inundation of rhapsodical 
hrases and transcendental fancies, as characterise that author, had never 
fore occurred to his (the critic's) literary experience. ‘“‘ What a desperate 
passion for flowers one must have who will not only cull roses, and pinks, 











* Second Gallery of “ Literary Portraits.” + “The Invisible Lodge.” 
t “ Troilus and Cressida.” Act I. § “ Life of Southey. A.D. 1809 and 1819.” 
| “Dunciad.” Book i., 1. 65-70. i 




















and. other blossoms,, but will. put into the same bouquet the dandelion, the 
flaunting poppy, and even the nightshade and.stramony.”* . In fact, Mr, 
Gilfillan’s diction may not inaptly be described in words of his.own, origi- 
nallypplied to; a, fellow-countrymanu;and oratorical divine, as,a “strange, 
amorphous, | Babylonish dialect, imitative, yet original, rank with,a pros 
digious ‘growth, of \intertangled, beauties and blemishes, enclosing, amid 
vast tracts of jungle Jittle bits of clearest, loveliness, and..throwing out 
sudden: voleanic, bursts of real fire amid |jets of mere. smoke and hot 
water."+ From,our adoptionjof the ‘saving clauses” and. “redeeming 
points” in this) description, it will be seen that we do not tax our author 
with the exclusive production of sheer bombast. , 

Some.of his reviewers do. . They can seein his, florid complexion 
nothing but morbid ill-blogdedness.., Whereas we are happy to desery and 
to acknowledge in his flourishes, a not unfrequent, felicity, however spoilt 
in the setting... He gives you his truth, it has been said, precisely as. he 
gets it;+-‘ it comes before you as pearls, which have succession, but which 
have been strung together you scarcely know how.”{ That he has some 
degree of imaginative power, and an over-teeming fancy, must be evident 
to all his readers; nor are we inclined to deny him ‘ views. not destitute 
of vigor, and certainly replete with point and vivacity, so that, for the 
moment, of some happy paragraph we could almost say, “ Ubi bene, 
nemo melius.” But, on the other hand, he is radically deficient in logical 
calmness, insteadiness of intellectual vision, in comprehension of view, 
in tact and taste, and in self-knowledge and self-restraint. The reputa- 
tion. of both Robert Hall and John Foster was singularly advanced by 
the esprit de corps of “denominational” and party influence ; and, in 
like manner, the exalted honours to which Mr. George Gilfillan is, in 
some quarters, presumed to have attained, are due to a cognate cause. 
Indiscrimmate and unconditional eulogists he has—tant pis pour lui ; 
but they consist either of authorlings, criticasters, and poetasters, who 
have been praised by him in print, and who gratefully act up to their light 
of conscience on the “Caw me caw thee” principle; or of Caledonian 
noncons, proud of such a high-flying theologian, such a rhetorical critic, 
and such a “splendid” writer. .Thus—one “ Alastor,” who has done 
deeds of dreadful note in prose and verse, affirms that the two ‘ Galleries 
of Literary Portaits” (whose painter, by-the-way, had patted “ Alastor” 
benignantly on the back) form a “ waving forest of grand imagery ;” and 
goes on to say, ‘‘no praise of mine could touch the pale of that awful 
Sinai, whose grand imagery hangs over and folds around it, even as that 
dread mountain when it shook with the thunder and lightnings of the im- 
mediate Godhead ; I allude to those grand outpourings of a majestic soul 
to the eternal, whose. crystal floods are gathered within his last great work, 
‘The Bards of the Bible’”—which magnum opus, we are subsequently 
assured, ‘is an altar raised to the great I am, piled with golden thoughts 
and flame-like utterances - + . + andover all gradually spreads the 
night-like majesty of Bible-wisdom, till its religious firmament is sanded 
withthe brilliant, stars of revelation, to which Gilfillan’s soul is as the tele- 





* North Americ ler. dulys 1851. 
| + Fitst Gallery of Li ortraits, p. 226, 
British Quarterly Review, No. xxb-_- 
Nov.—vVoL. XCVI. NO. CCCLXXXIII. T 
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scope, bringing whole hidden’ to view.”*. How these “splendid” 
writers-appreciate one another ! 

OE a pelea nearer E 

‘contributors Mr. Gilfillan wes pars fait, declares that to 


such’ a mind ‘as Ais’ *‘all things are possible”—that he is at once the 
Round the candid the true poet, the laborious student, 
the gi oradielen the mature philosopher, ‘the specu- 


‘lative Somakent the trained theologian—and concludes with the asser- 
‘tion, “For such a mind we feel convineed there is no place ‘of rest.” For 
such a mind it is not a matter of choice or ambition, but:of inevitable 

necessity, to ascend in due course that chair of which we have already 
‘spok —to‘become the ‘eommon measure’ Aye rising genius—the cen- 
tral truth in the intellect of owr time.”t Je cepted ortho of 
contemporary literature—ye arenas of li ip—take at 
once this “ notice to quit,” and forthwith nilonien your ineffectual fires be- 
fore this burning ‘and shining ‘light! Your vocation’ is gone. Your 
mission is fulfilled. And he that is least in ‘the kingdom of this 
new prophet, is greater than you. The days of the ‘Quarterly, Mr. 
Lockhart are numbered ;—the reign of Maga, O Sheriff of Orkney, ‘i is 
accomplished ; ;— henceforth ‘be dumb, and keep still silence, ye singing- 
men and singing-women, ye Brownings and ‘Tennysons—and ‘barter 
your histories at the butter-shops, ye Macaulays and Grotes—and light 
your pipes with your ‘philosophy, ‘ye Hamiltons ‘and Whewells; :for lo! 
at your doors, ‘though ye know it not, is the Coming Man, in the form 
of a dissenting aoe. who is prepared, in broad ‘Seoteh, to ask “at” 
you all sorts of posin ga uestions, if you don’t by-and-by get out of his 
way. He, the Sect un, being’ risen, what occasion is there for you 
to twinkle, twinkle, little stars ? 

But is Mr. Gilfillan responsible for the: latria worship of his idolators ? 
Nay; on the contrary, he is surely sagacious enough ‘to be somewhat 
vexed by the absurd prostration and mummery of their culéus. But he 
_ is tolerably complacent, too; and it is the unwarrantable degree of his 
self-esteem whi emboldens -us’ to this ‘freedom of speech. Little likely 
is it his spirits should be dashed by ought we can indite. ‘‘ Not a whit, 
not a whit.” He may pair with Monsieur Trissotin himself in 

Cette intrépidité de bonne dpinion, 


‘Cet indolent état de confiance extreme; 
Qui le rend en tout temps si content de soi-méme, 





—-2 = 


dies Excelsior; or, the Realms of Poesie.” 

+ The“ chair” in grestin is for him, the Coming Map, who.shall “sit as 
Moderator in the sublime assembly of this age,” and who, according to the au- 
thority from whom we quote, “‘must tame us by the purged pre-eminence of 
fasting, and watching, and prayer, and knowledge, and patience,” and ‘“ must 
stand before us as the virgin before the lion (!)—and must ride us as the ship 
the sea”—-and must be at once “the critic, the theologian, and the philosopher, 
anne ie ee, and the smile of a friend, and the face of a man., This 


ge clothes (!)—this wx amrepos —who shall recognise 
the Ghildsen of y the freemasonry of kin, is the literary want of our times.” 
And that Mr Gilfillan, continues the oracle from which we quote, 


** possesses such powers, properties, and aptitudes for this office, as have been 
combined by no other m isa conviction from viet we think, the 


im reader cannot escape, re Pion vol. i 30, 32, 35 
+ « Palladi Palladium,” vol. i., p. 36. bad 
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‘Qui fait qu’a son mérite incessamment il rit, 
Qu’il se sait si bon gré de tout ce qu’il écrit.* 

Furthermore, he is himself forward to justify critical censure, when 
there is a call for it; meeting the remark of Lord Cockburn’s reviewer 
im the Leleetic, that it would not be graceful to point out the blemishes 
of the “ Life of Jeffrey,” by this elegant reply: “.That is, you walk 
along Prince’s-street,. you see a gentleman whose coat has been torn, 
and, saying to yourself it would not. be graceful to apprise him of such a 
wuilgar accident, you pass forward, and allow the poor fellow to go on 
amid-a general grin till he reaches the North Bridge.” Upon this hint, 
we speak—albeit hopeless of persuading Mr, George Gildilan that his 
black coat has.an unseemly rent in it, and is in fact a coat of too many 
colours. To him it is a Joseph’s.coat, for he has dreamed Joseph’s 
dreams, and seen his brethren bowing down to him, and is entirely per- 
suaded that the dvap ¢cre Avos. 

But who is Mr. Gilfillan, now interjects a hitherto patient and much- 
enduring reader ; who is he, and what has he written to deserve all this 
fuss? His début, then, was in the part of a painter of “ Lite 
Portraits’—-of which he has thrown open to the public two “ Galleries” 
— many of the heads being finished off with no little cleverness and 
originality, but nearly all marred by grotesque touches and queer 
“effects.” The intensely complacent air of the artist gives him, all the 
while, the look of a charlatan; and we seem to hear him commentin 
on his labours in the language of Mascarille, “ Les portraits sont dif 
ficiles, et demandent un esprit profond: vous en verrez de ma maniére 
qui ne vous déplairont pas,” More recently, he has produced what he 
calls a “‘ prose poem,”’ under the title of the “ The Bards of the Bible,” 
and which is a tesselated mass of almost beauties and downright ab- 
surdities. Sometimes he gives you a paragraph of daring and ll 
eloquence ; but it either limps.off with a lame and impotent conclusion, 
or is succeeded by some monstrous amalgam of crude conceit and ex- 
aggerated diction. Speaking for ourselves, we find little in this book 
that is calculated to deepen our reverence for the sacred oracles of which 
it treats : 

Axove tavdpos roude, kal axorres KAv@y 

Ta cep’ iy’ ixev-rod Beov pavrevpara.t 
To the periodical press of the day, Mr. Gilfillan is also a liberal con- 
tributor; his name and style being familiar to the readers of the 
British Quarterly Review, the Eclectic, the Critic, Hogg’s Instructor, 
&c. He has also given notice that he is at present engaged on a 
history of the Scotch Covenanters; and has oceasionally thrown out 
a hint of his design to perpetrate a novel in Longfellow’s style, or an 
allegory in his own. 

He is here presented as a mature specimen of the “ splendid” writer— 
a class especially in demand among half-educated and fanatical dabblers 
in literature, wd crave stimulants and excitement in the pulpit and the 





* Moliére;: “ Les Femmes Savantes.” ; 
+ “Les Précieuses Ridicules.” And our Mascarille, too, has, here and there, his 
Madelon to exclaim, “ Je vous avoue que je suis furieusement pour les portraits: 
je ne vois rien de si galant que cela.” (Scene X.) 
t “Cidip. Tyran.” 951-2. 
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and, the, romance. | ; Ifillan, has talent that might, be''put'to better 
uses. is, fertile fancy, his often Tabele ieeighi bap ats dlat tihge of 
language and wealth of, illustration, might, if presided: dvet by'a forrect 
taste and clear-sighted ju ent, pro uce works of dtep hi enduring 
value. But as it is, he wilfully outrages good feeling and god seh 


i et by 
wayward gallies, of bombast... He loves to start an Diary alogy, ¢ 
@ it run. all, lengths, mad as a March hare ; or he calls froi tbe Vasty 
deep of, his chaotic fancy an imaginary antithesis,  makes'it his hobby for 
&:page or,two, mounts it with the furore of a wild huntsmat, and Tides 
it. to deathy 9. yi: siy oils gece! we ee nurs oe 
Over, hill, oyer.dale, thorough bush, thorough briar/) 1'!° © 
Over park, over pale, thorough flood, thorough ’firese 9! 1) '/ 


Such, passages are frequently composed—as jit’ has been observed of ‘the 


seen | 


splendidi panni, of a. celebrated French author—under the guidance of 
the ear, the truths glanced at being lost in a torrent, of Feng and 
verbiage : the intellect “‘ pauses not, to take cognisance of the value of 
the thought, and of the very partial and limited extent to which it is 
either correct or applicable.” Links of affinity, are forged wholesalé, and 
bound, together in, hot haste, and most admired disorder... A. trope is used 
ag crutch to.a lame argument; and a halting reason is borne off triumph- 
antly’ by. a \suite, of jsimiles. .A_ simile of, Mr. Sayage Landor’s fabric 
may serve’ to prop up our own arguments and reasons against such 
writers in general ;—~‘‘ They carry stem and stern too high out of, the 
water, and,are;,more attentive to the bustling and bellying ‘of the 
streamers than’ to the soundness of the mast, the com actness of the deck, 
or the capavity and..cleanliness, of the hold.”+ . And a,bad sign of the 
times; it is,' when such literature is in request among young, thoughtful, 
and inquiring, minds. Of jsuch—and this is nd worthless compliment— 
we believe..Mr. Gilfillan’s audience mainly. to consist. , That the young 
amongst’ them will weary of his magnificence as they grow older, and the 
thoughtful as:they.compare notes, and the inquiring as. they'search helow 
the surface, we are sufficiently conyinced ; but, meanwhile, serious injury 
is inflicted on the due adjustment and harmonious development of’ their 
faculties, intellectual and, imaginatiye, by, the diet of “‘foreed-meat ” 
piquancies; and over-spiced cursing and, honeyed’ sweetnesses, to Which 
they habituate themselves in, such a gorgeously decor a salle-G-manger. 
The. climate,.and., living of ;India_ do, not Tappote! tee igestion or: brace 
the constitution of, ite denizens.; As little wall the.to id splendours. and 
“nest..of, spigeries,” of the Gilfillan, type, of author ip invigérate ‘the 
mental. powers. of apy who are attracted thither by the report of gdld 
mines and siiggings” extraordinary. |; Blessed,” ,;as,saith, the Eastern 
proverb, “is he t t expecteth nothing, for:he shall not be disappointed,” 
. OF€ the,.torrid splendours and Indian temperature’ of Mr.’ Gilfillan’s 
style, profuse illustrations, might, be. given. His passion for ‘the’ san- 

in-all its shades is all~absorbing, and indulges itself ad libitum. 
A schoolboy, colouring his first attempt at a map,.is not more lavish, of 
marine blue in painting the ocean, and’ bays; and lakes, than is’ this 
literary portrait-painter of xed in all its mixtures—the glowing’ crinison 

* “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ii, 1... > 
+ “Pericles and Aspasia,” § oxxxiv, |: 
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see ba sae vermilion——the flauntixig’ Scarlet. Anti-Romanist ‘as he 
is, he could not Ae/p painting the Church as a’ scarlet lady.’ Glance with 
s, reader, in desu fory fashion, over ‘some * of his ruddy sketches, and 
inde for yourself, his fondness for this hectic pigment—his fiery zeal for 
“rubric” and red letters—his relish for lightning, sheet or forked, it 
bi i ae "7 f Spelt h ti , is 1d’ prophe 

The “ Hellas’: of Shelley, he. tells us, is a “wild, prophetic im tu, 
half white foam, and half red fire.”’' ‘The same poet’ fa Ode to Naples” 
travels ‘ on storm, wings of shadowy fire.” “Lord Brougham's eye 
‘shines like a sunken pit of fire suddenly disclosed—his arms’ vibrate 
like sharp tongues of flcme in the blast.” Before the view of Coleridge’s 
“ Ancient Mariner,” “ some great mountain of past crime for ever rears 
its forked and blood-red. peaks.” Pollok’s “Course of Time” contains 
lines “ memorable, as if written in red’ characters”—(aceording to which 
doctrine, Mr, Gilfillan’s books will be very memorable, indeed) ; and his 
“ descriptions of Hell show a man who had rolled the red idea in the 
furnace of his mind, till it was rounded into fearful distinctness of sha 
and symmetry.” ‘The red source of Byron's genius, shut in death, sul- 
lenly opens at his (Pollok’s) spell, and, dipping his pencil in it, the 
painter hastily limns him in burning colours.” Thrice dear are such 
lines in Aird and others as describe Galilean demoniacs who alread 
“ dwell ’mid horned flames and blasphemy in the red range of hell,” and 
gibbering ghosts, with “ fire-curled, cinder-crusted tongues.” One of 
Aird’s prose works is “red with fiery and convulsive life,” and precious 
fragments are quoted about “sounding rains of fire that come ever on,” 
Pe Ambition “lashed with a bigger and redder billow,”' and Avarice 


” 


with “its awful lava of fierce, but unregenerating, fire;” while the same 
poet’s * Devil’s Dream” provides its’ delighted expositor with an inter- 
minable series of “red sheets of fire,’ “flakes of flame,” “red be- 
wildered maps” of sky-scenery, lakes like a “red and angry plate,” 
“fiery coasts,” “ salted fires,” * crested waves of grizzly gleam,” &e, &e. 
Southey has a “ flaming genius”—though a few pages later we are in- 
formed, “his genius emits a deep, steady, permanent glow—sever those 
sharp tongues of flame, &c.” Robert Hall’s “Discourse on War’” is 
prongunge “ beautiful, but faint—done in water-colours, when he should 

ave dipped his pencil in blood.” Godwin “had not the huge’ one- 
glaring orb of a rape letting in a flood of rushing and furious’ splen- 
dour.” No devouring fire of purpose has hitherto been seen to glare 
in Sir Bulwer Lytton’s eye.” But the baronet’s Pompeii novel * glows 
like a cinder from, Vesuvius,” and depicts “most gorgeously the reelings 











* This mode of treating Mr. Gilfillan’s writings is objectionable to his admirers, 
naturally enough. | “ Nothing is more easy,” says one of them, “ than to pick out 
a few such magul@, and parade them, as affording a fair specimen of his style.” 
(Palladium, yol. ii.) “ gs te faults,” says another, “on which some minor 
critics show themselves so large, are often faults which the said critics could not 
commit.” (Brit. Quart. Review, vol. xi.) However, it is tranquillising to reflect 
on the inevitable innocuousness of aught we can do in this direction; for we are 
assured, from the same quarter, that. “such cheap and petulant criticism will 
ultimately do harm only to those who are mean enough to indulge in it. Mr. 
Gilfillan has taken too high a place in public estimation to be touched by such 
ill-fledged arrows.” Happy man be his dole! - 

The “elegant extracts” which adorn the text, ut supra, are culled from the 
flower-show of his writings in general—including his uncollected contributions to 


Tait, the Instructor. the Critic, &c. 
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of that drunkard.” Byron’s “ contempt is molten; his tears 
of rman as well as of misery, fall in baableii showers.” Carlyle’s 
conversation “is a river of lava, red, right onward, and irresistible.” 
Over Macaulay, writing in the W ce the Roman’ Lyries; “the 
Genius of Bate might figured bending, and shedding from her wings 
a ruddy light upon his rapidly and furiously-filling page.” To Tennysou, 
poetry “is not a morning flush in the sky of youth,” but “‘it is a con- 
suming and imperishable fire”—‘ it is fact on fire.” John neem 
genius “dances on a brilliant and shapeless fire-mist.” Under Wo 

worth’s “steadfast look,” Windermere “has kindled into a new lustre— 
like a red western heaven ‘glorifying its waters.” Of Alison's Sermons, 
“few burning embers cling to our memories or our hearts,” (Evidently 
Mr. Gilfillan has no horror of heart-burn.) The historian who wishes to 
be read, and to “send down a shrill from his red-margined page into the 
future,” must write worthily of revolutionists. Marat was a scarecrow, 
“with inflamed noddle, and small, keen, bloodshot eyes.”*. Danton’s 
“ blasphemies were sublime as those heard in the trance of Sicilian seer, 
belched up from fallen giants through the smoke of Etna, or like those 
which made the ‘ burning marl’ and the ‘ fiery gulph’ quake and recoil in 
fear,”—and Danton “did not dabble in blood,” but only made “one 
fierce and rapid irruption into the neighbourhood of the ‘ Red Sea,’ and 
returned sick and shuddering therefrom.” The Hebrew prophet’s “dark 
eye swam .... with the light of the divine afflatus,’’—he-was “a meteor 
kindled at the eye, and blown on the breath, of the Eternal”—and the 
“fury of God in his eye.” David, * firmly, with his blood-red 
hand, grasps the Book of the Law of God.” The stone-tables provided by 
Moses, “ received and cooled the red-dropping syllables of the fiery Law.” 

Almost equal is our author's attachment to such words as “ shriek,” 
“ scream,” ‘ sob,” “ gasp,” and all their kith and kin. Shelley dis- 
cusses a point in Plato, under the twilight trees, “with far-heard shriek- 
mg voice ’—and runs to his friend Hogg at Oxford, “ shrieking ont with 
clasped hands, and streaming eyes, ‘1 am expelled ! ”’—and is habitually 
fast and fervid in conyersation, “ shrieking out his winged words.” 
Coleridge's verse combines “ the softness of the breeze—the shriek of 
the rising gale.” ‘The author of “ Satan,” “ rushes up, at first, with 
screams of ambitious agony.” Lord Brougham's voice is “ now exalted 
to a harrowing shriek, se now sunk to a rasping and terrible whisper.” 
Dowards the close of his career, Byron’s “wild shrieking earnestness’ sub- 
sided into Epicurean derision.” The same noble lord was'a Laoeoon, 
* covered from head to foot with snakes of supernal vengeance, bearing 
their burden with deep agonised silence, starting and shrieking upon the 
application of a thorn, which the hand of some puny passing malignant 
had thrust into his foot.” King Lear “ shrieks up questions to the 
heavens, which make the gloomy curtains of night to shiver.” 

As specimens of Mr. Gilfillan’s lawless taste, in ambitious passages, 
take the following. Hamlet is said to * dance on his wild erratic way to 
his uncle’s death,” and that uncle to “ hiceup aphorisms.” “ The great 
dramatist has used Hamlet as Turpin did Black Bess—he has drenched 
him with the wine of demi-derangement, and thus accomplished his 
perilous ride.” “ Strauss is a great blockhead—the last stench of the 
infidel spirit.” In. his, Astronomical Discourses, Dr. Chalmers “ now 
drifts across the red light of Mars... . now bespeaks the wild comet, 
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and now rushes in to spike the guns.of. that. battery saninet the Bible, 
which the bold hands of sceptical speculators have planted upon the stars,” 
Pollok’s.‘‘ description of the, resurrection, though vivid and vigorous, is 
agcoarse as; though done by a resumrection-man.” To be oratorical in 
praise when you stand before some masterpiece of genius, “ were nearly 
asabsurd: as to cheer the thunder er, encore the earthquake.” Allan 
Cunningham’s mind. wanders untamed,. “like a giant of the infant world, 
striding with large uneven steps. ..., laying his lubber length on the dry, 
bald, burning rock, and snorting out from his deep chest terrific slumber ;” 
—and his “ Michael Scott” “ ean be likened to nothing in earth, sea, or 
air, but-the caldron, of a Canidia or a Hecate, with which sparkles inter- 
piercing a thick smoke, through which you see, or seem to see, amid a 
tremendous, ‘ bubble and, squeak,’—a hell-broth in the act of cookery, 
which, a, Cerberus might, with sputtering noise, rap arn Ebenezer 
Elliott’s, “‘ savage power has taught him, to wield the hammer and the 
pen: with little difference in degree of animal exertion and mental fury. 
We can, never divest our minds as. we read him of the image of a grim 
son of the furnace, black as Erebus, riving, tearing, and smiting at his 
reluctant words.” Aird’s vision of the high hills seen reeling in sym- 
pathy with the breaking; waves of the burning lake, is “a circumstance 
reminding, us of Hogarth’s; houses in Gin Alley. A sigh is bestowed 
onthe unhappy “laureate, who must sweat poetry out of every birth, 
baptism, burial, and battle.” Poetry itself is “‘ a splendid ulcer.” _ Men 
have frequently but injudiciously classed Byron and Shelley together, as 
two dissolute and disorderly blackguards, because the two found themselves 
together one stormy night in the streets, having both been thrust out by 
the.strong arm from theirhomes. ‘One had been kicking up a row and 
kissing the serving-maids;, the other had been trying to reform the 
family; but in so awkward a fashion, that in his haste he had put 
out all the lustres, and nearly blown up the establishment.” As to Mr. 
Macaulay’s theology, it seems ‘ we might.ask with much more propriet 

até. him, the question which a reviewer asked até Carlyle, ‘ Can you tell 
ug, quite in confidence, your private opinion as to the place where wicked 
people: go?”  Punsters are a feeble folk; for, “ what poor creatures 
you meet, continually, from whom, puns come as easily as perspi- 
ration. ”’.@ (Talk. about “odorous” comparisons!) “ Carlyle’s invec- 
tive. sometimes seems the foul spittle of some angry god. It is a wild, 
lashing rain from above, like Tesish in his wrath.”"* In reference to 
Byvon’s letters as illustrating his poems, it is interesting, says Mr. Gil- 
_fillan, “while. these great cataracts are heaving on, to mark this attendant 
spray-sweat of their,agony.” (Prince Hal was not richer, surely, in the 
‘* most, unsavory similes,””) Dr. Croly’s is a “galloping” style—at a 
** generous, break-neck pace”—“ it is no vulgar intoxication—it is a 
debauch of nectar ;. it is: net a Newmarket, but a Nemean race.” Certain 
religious /ittérateurs of the day are satirised as ‘hanging around the 
majestic form of Christianity a dirty finery, picked up from the cast-off 
clothes)of. second-rate poets, and sinking the mother-tongue of Heaven 


* Commend us to Mr. Gilfillan for making the metaphoric gruel thick and slab. 
What an exquisite synthesis this—of “foul spittle,’ “ wild lashing rain,” and the 
wrath of Isaiah.! What does our fervid divine think of the Ars Poetica criticism, 

“ Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter unam, 
elphinum silvis appingit, fluctibus aprum?” 
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into the sickly whine of a mendicant, as though Isaiah had become an 
old Jew clothesman.” A Mr. Anderson, of Glasgow, of pulpit prowess, 
“so paints perdition, that you seem ‘to“héar the roar of its sleepless fires, 
and the tossing of the vietims on the unmade, beds of despair.” Michael 
Angelo, “ pious a3 hé was, would have broken up the true cross for pen- 
cils, and studied chiaroscuro, at-Calvaryi” «The idea of Doctor Milton 
is ludicrous. As well speak almost of Dr. Isaiah, Professor Melchisedec, 
Re Fe sq.” * wah well fancy Adam Black; or J _ Murray, 
saying to Milton, ‘Splendi m, sir—gre -great genius in it; but it won’t 
sell, Ne fear—far mae mam Weairidd "words? it old episode 
that'on Sin and Death.) If you! could rub it’ down into'a tragedy, and 
secure Mnereadyfor Satan; ‘and Helen Faucet for Eve, it might take ; or, 
if you could write’ a'few songs on the'third French Melton, or some- 
thing in the style of Dombey and Son. © Good morning, Mr. Milton.”” 
Swedenborg’s intellect: “ ‘kept him cool-amid'the most ‘fiery ‘and horrible 
details of ation '; he ‘was ‘@ mere ‘meter ‘to the gas Of the ever, 
lastirig fire.’ ALsehylus ‘was’ the laureate’ of ‘that fallen’ house, “ the 
 Stuartsvof the skies—till:a dying cockney-boy, with power haart 
* from ity,» with hectic ‘heat ‘and ‘unearthly beauty, | sang Hype- 
rion.”” y' was a hectic hero’; a ‘Titan’ in a deep decline.’ In his 
« Prometheus,” ithe “ thought is often drowned in ‘a diarrhea of words ;” 
and the: last act)is'to' usa mere dance of darktiess.” St.’ Peter is the 
“ Oliver Goldsmith of the New'Festament.”” “And, to con¢lude,—what 
thinks the worthy peripatetic cwstos'in the ‘Nineveh ‘room of’ the British 
Museum, of the following é/oge’ of his’ department :— You could talk 
under the dome'of the: Crystal Palace—the Ninevehtic remains, which 
seemed the fragments of the blast of the breath of ‘God's’ nostrils, made 
you silent: . v «| What!could you do but gasp‘ for breath; and cling con- 
vulsively to your seat,” &e., &e., Ke. | pret se ' : 
But enough: It is a solace ‘to know how’ impervious Mr. Gilfillan ‘is 
to the criticisms of | puny, ‘passing’ malignants,” to’ which category he 
will doubtless consignus—and how sublimely’ impenetrable he must ‘be 
to their disposition to hint a fault and hesitate dislike,’ Yet he does now 
and then evince ‘ai susceptibility tobe * riled” a’ little}! and this fac 
erdates in -us:some apprehension lest ¢véen ‘our obscurity should bé assailed 
by @ pitiless ‘storm of the “ fragmetits'of ‘the blast of ‘the’ breath” of his 
verigeance. Mr. Macaulay has already’ iticarted his ‘personal ‘displéasure, 
from some ineapacity on’ the hitorian’s' part ‘to appreciate ‘his brilliancy. 
The North: American Review criticised his“ Bards’ or the Bible” in a, 
manner “which did-vex him ';” and he waxes irdte about’ “ that stupidest 
of all‘ Old-Graniny's’ effusions.) +. °°) She’ has‘ Tost all her eeth, 
poor body;:.and her tongie is not’very clean. I-féat the worst’ for her.” 
And because the: Athenaeum saw réasbii'to speak slightly of Mr, Gilfillan, 
he:denounces that journal as containing only “dry and’ sapless' critiques 
«4. where ill-temper, spite, and mean jealousy are-mistaken for honesty 
and truth;-and the'clique connected with which ate, as'a whole, destitute 
alike of insight, heart, ’and enthusiasm.” Probably; we are’ fathoms and 
fathoms below Mr. | Gilfillan’s ‘contempt ;'but if hie should’ call us had 
names, and meditate the ruin of the’ Magazine, we’ shall soothe ourselves 
with remembering the good. company with which, his anathema associates us. 
Meanwhile, we baye “ nothing exaggerated,” dnd are certain we have 


“set down nought in malice.” 
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test that, this world can give, 
( A away frokl Wide Soo Toren to live 
‘nav ji tud :3f af euyroe KeTe—T NVC YUIY ’ ” 
Buia 3 r -when,.I.,haye.wandered away—away over the wild and 
apparently endless moors,| where I could see nothing but the brown heath 
below, an the b ae. skies above, me ; when I haye roamed on far from men, 
from their busy haunts, and the signs and tokens of their active worldly 


labours which, after all,; are) but, molehills, that: Time, or some restless 
and turbulent Tamerlane, shall again, level: to.the ground ; when I have 
strayed, light. of heart, and proudly, free as.a Bedouin, whom no fixed 
domicile, no; narrow circumscribed, fields, chain to one ‘spot, but who, as 
its, owner, occupies; all he beholds ;. who does not indeed dwell, but 
pitches his tent, where he will ;,,if then my.keen searching glances along 
the ‘horizon have. discovered a; house, how often—God forgive me! has 
not the passing, thought arisen, in, my, mind-+for it was no settled desire 
—to wish that the p vote habitation,,was annihilated. | There, must 
dwell trouble, and, sorrow ; there, must.exist, disputes about mine and 
thine /, Ah! the happy.desert, is both thine and mine,, is every one’s, is 
no one’s, A} a he woods, would have contented himself with wish- 
ing a ft of trees planted, there 5.1 have wished that the heath 
could haye remained ,as,it,was a, thousand, years -ago, uncultivated: by 
human hands, untrodden by, human feet! Yet this ‘wish was not always 
satisfactory to myself, for when fatigued, overheated, suffering from 
hunger and thirst, I have, endeayoured \to turn my. thoughts with longing 
to,an Arab’s , and rude hospitality, 1 have caught myself thanking 
heaven that or thatched, with broom-—at.not..a mile’s distanco— 
promised me shelter and refreshment. , ) iglt 08 
_ It so happened ,that. some.yearsjago, one calm warm September day, 
I found myself on the, same heath, that,,in, my Arabian: dreams, I -called 
mine, -Not,a:breath of wind, crept. among the purple heather the air 
was sultry and heayy, the, distant,hills that bounded \the view seemed to 
float like clouds around the, immense plain, and; assumed the appearances 
of hpaany fom castles; men, | and animals ;,bnt all was vague in out- 
line, and ever ee as..the, images seen in dreams, | A cottage would 
expand jnto\;a church, and that again into. pyramid; here,‘ suddenly 
uprose one, spire ;;there, as suddenly, sank <a 3) a: man: turned into a 
horse, and that, again, into, an ole >, heres, glided. a Jittle boat, and 
there, a ship with every, sail spread.,,, Long, did my delighted eyes gaze 
on these fantastic ,figures7;a\ panorama, that) only the mariner or. the 
wanderer of the desert, hag.eyer.the, pleasure of ,beholding-—-when, be« 
coming a; prey to, hunger and to'thirst, [| began. to look for. real house 
among the many, false ones, in my, sight.. [longed most. éarnestly to 
exchange all my beautiful fairy. palaces for one single peasant’s cottage. 
*) The ‘title of this’ tale iit the original’ is “ Ffoséktiimmeren” (“The Hosier”). 
The; tranelator has changed: it to that of */Hsben,” the name of its hero.” 
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My wishes were granted; I descried at length a real tenement, without 
spires or towers, whose outline became sharper and more defined the 
nearer I ed, and which, flanked by stacks of peat, looked larger 

The inhabitants were unknown to me. Their clothing was poor ; 
their furniture of the plainest.description; but I knew that the dwellers 
on the heath often hid their precious metal. in some secret deponitorys 
and that a tattered garb sometimes coneealed a well-lined pocket-book. 
When, on going in, I observed a recess filled with stockings, I shrewdly 

that I had introduced. myself into the abode of a wealthy hosier 
(in-a parenthesis be it said, that 1 never knew a poor one). 

An elderly, grey-haired, but still vigorous man, advaneed to meet me, 
and with a cordial “welcome” offered me his hand.; ‘May, I be per- 
mitted. to ask,” he added, ‘‘ where my guest) comes from ?”,, One must 
not take umbrage at so blunt and unmannerly a question. The rustic 
of the heath is almost as hospitable as the Scotch lairds, though rather 
more inquisitive; but, after all, one cannot blame him.that he seeks to 
know whom he entertains. When I had enlightened him as to who I 
was and whence I came, he called his wife, who without loss of time 
set before me the best the house contained, kindly inviting me to partake 
of it ; an invitation which I was not slow in accepting. 

P was-in the midst of my repast, and also in, the midst of a political 
conversation with mine’ host, when a young and uncommonly beautiful 
girleame in, whom I'should.indubitably have pronounced to have been a 
young lady in disguise, who had made her escape from cruel parents, or 

teful guardians, had not her red hands and country dialect convinced 
me that there was no ¢ravestissement in the case. She curtsied with a 
pleasant smile, looked under the table, went hastily out, and soon returned 
to the room with a dish: of bread and milk, which she placed on the | 
ground, saying, “ Your dog will probably alsc want something to eat.” 

I thanked her for her kind consideration ; but my gratitude was no- 
— compared to that of the great dog, whose greed had soon caused 
the dish to be emptied, and who then thanked the fair donor after his own 
fashion, by jumping roughly upon her ; and when she, in some alarm, threw 

arms up in the aix, Chasseur mistook her meaning, sprung up higher, 
and brought the shrieking girl to. the ground. I a ed the dog off, of 
course, and endeavoured to convince the damsel of his good intentions. 
TI should not have drawn the reader’s attention to so trivial a matter, but to 
introduce a remark, namely, that everything is becoming to, beauty ; for 
every motion and every look of this rural fair one, had a natural grace 
and charm, which the well-tutored coquette might,in vain try to assume. 

When she had left the room, I asked the good people if she was their 
poe They answered in the affirmative, adding that she was their 
only child. 

“ You will not have her long with you,” I remarked. 

“ God help. us! what do you mean?” asked, the father; but a sort of 
self-satisfied smile: showed me that he full well understood my meaning. 

“T think,” I replied, “that she is likely to have a great many 
wooers.” ! 

“Qh!” muttered. he, “ wooers. are in, plenty; but unless they are 
worth something, what.is the use of talking of them. ,To come a wooing 
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with a watch and silver-mounted pipe is nothing to the purpose—great 
ery and little wool—and faith !” hi eelaien setting both his elbows on 
the table, and stooping to look out at the low windows, “ here comes one 
of them, a fellow who has just raised his head above the’ heather—one 
of these pedlars who travel about with a pair or two of stockings in 
their wallet as samples, forsooth: ‘The  cur-dog, he wants’ to play the 
sweetheart to my daughter, with his two miserable oxen, and’ his cow 
and a half! Yes, there he is; skulking along, the pauper !” 

The object of these execrations, and the person on whom were bent 
looks as lowering as if he had been a thief, was’ now approaching” the 
house, but was still far enough off for me to ask my host who he was; 
and to be told that he was the son of his nearest neighbour, who, how- 
ever, lived at the distance of more than a mile; that his father possessed 
only a small farm, upon the security of which he owed the hosier'200 
dollars ; that the son, who had’ for some years hawked about woollen 
goods, had lately presumed to propose for the beautiful Cecilia, but had 
received a flat refusal. 

Whilst I was listening to this little history, Cecilia herself came in ; and 
her anxious and sorrowful looks, which wandered, by turns, between her 
father and the traveller without, enabled me to guess that she did not 
coincide in the old man’s view of affairs. As soon as the young man 
entered by one door, she disappeared by another, not however without 
casting on him’ a hurried, but kind and speaking glance. My host 
turned towards the new comer, grasped the’ table with both his hands, as 
if he found some support needful, and acknowledged the young man’s 
“‘God’s peace be here,” and “ Good day,” with a dry “ Welcome.” ‘The 
ita vieed” guest stood for a few moments while he east his eyes slowly 
round the room, took a tobacco-pouch from one pocket and a tobacco- 
pipe from another, knocked it on the stove by his side and filled it again. 
All this was done leisurely, and in a kind of measured manner, while my 
host remained motionless, in the attitude he had assumed. 

The stranger was avery handsome youth, a worthy son of our northern 
clime, where, though men are slow of growth, their frames become lofty 
and strong. He had light hair, blue eyes, fair complexion, ruddy cheeks, 
and a chin on whose downy smoothness the razor had not yet played, 
although its owner had ated Pre his twentieth year. His dress was not 
that of a common peasant, it was the costume’ generally adopted by 
tradesmen, but was much superior in its texture and its smartness'to that 
of the rich hosier himself. He'wore a frock eoat, white trousers, a striped 
red vest, and a cotton cravat; he looked, at least, no unworthy suitor to 
the lovely Cecilia. His pleasant, open countenance pleased me: it was 
expressive of that enduring patience and power of unswerving’ perseve- 
rance, which form such prominent features in the Cimbrie national cha- 
racter. 

A long time elapsed before either of them’ would break silence; at 
length my host was the first to open his mouth, which he did by asking 
slowly, and in a cold and indifferent tone and manner, “ Whither bound 
to-day, Esben ?” 

The other answered, without at all hurrying himself, while he lighted 
his pipe leisurely, and took a'long whiff, “ No farther to-day, but to- 
morrow I am off to Holstein.” 
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Thereupon ‘ there occarfed’ another long pause, during which Esben 
Wdoked at ull ‘the a el aned Gala, tic one, and finally sat down. 
At’ that moment’ the mother and daughter ‘entered, and' the young man 
nodded to ‘them’ with ‘such an unaltered’ and tranquil air, that I should 
have' thought ‘he was quite indifferent ‘to’ the beautiful Cecilia, had 1 not 
kriown' that ldve, ‘ii’ p breast such''as his, might be ‘not the less strong 
that it lay*conceiled ;' that it is not the blaze, ‘which flashes’ ‘and sparkles, 
but the’ ‘fire that burns ‘and ‘warms the longest!’ | ¥ 

“Cecilia, with a sigh, placed herself at the farthest end of the table, and 
eet ediately to knit ; ‘her mother condescended to say, “ Welcome, 

1!’”'as'she settled herself at her spinning-wheel. 

— you going on account’ of business ?” drawled ‘out the hosier at 
ength. ' 

| oe any offers,” replied the visitor. ‘One can but try what, may be 
done in the south. ‘My errand here is, to beg that you will not be in 
too'great a ‘hurry to get Cecil married, but will wait till I‘eome back, 
and ‘we can see what my luck has been.” 

‘Cecilia coloured, ‘but continued to look stedfastly at her work. The 
mother cee te her spinning-wheel with one hand, laid the other on her 
lap, and looked’ hard at the speaker ; but the father said, as he turned 

a wink’ to’ me, “* While the grass grows’—you know the rest of the 
proverb. How can you ask that Cecil shall wait for you? You may 
stay very long away, perhaps, even—you may never come back.” 

‘Tt is your own fault, Michel Krensen!” replied Esben, with some 
impetuosity. “ But listento what I say; if you compel Cecil to marry 
any oné else, you will do grievous wrong both to her and to me.” 

So saying, he arose, held out his hand to both the old people, and 
bade them a short and stiff farewell. To their daughter he said, but in 
a more tender and’ somewhat faltering voice, ‘Farewell, Cecil! and ~ 
thanks for all your kindness. Think of me sometimes, unless you are 
obliged to God be with you, and with you‘all! “Farewell !” 

e turned towards the door, thrust his tobacco-pouch and pipe into 
his’ pocket, seized his hat, and went forth without casting one look 
behind. “The old man smiled ‘triumphantly, his’ wife bighika aloud an 
“ Ah, dear!” ‘as she set her spinning-wheel in motion again, but large 
tears rapidly coursed each other oyer Cecilia’s now pale cheeks. 

I had the greatest possible inclination to invite a iacusston, of the prin- 
ciple which ‘actuated these parents in regard to their child's marriage. I 
could have reminded them, that wealth does not suffice to ensure happi- 
ness in married life; that the heart must also have its share; that 
prudence counsels to think more of integrity, industry, and a ani dis 
sition, than of mere riches. I could have remonstrated with the father 

for the mother ‘seemed at least neutral) on his harshness to his only 

ughter. But I knew the nature of the lower orders too well to waste 
useless words on stich subjects ; I knew that mopiey takes precedence of 
everything else in that class ; but—is it otherwise with other classes? I 
knew, moreover, the dogged firmness of the ‘peasantry, approaching 
almost to obstinacy, especially when any controversy with one in a supe- 
rior rank of life was in question, and that the less they felt, themselves 
able to argue, the more ‘stiff-necked they became in adhering to their own 

Aéctigh ‘th 


notions. There came yet’ another ‘re ‘prevent me, unbidden, 
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from-thrusting my, finger into the, pie, ,. It, was this ;—Are not, riches, 
ater all e most real and solid of all the good things of this earth? Is 
not money p sufficient substitute for every other sublunary advantage and 
blessing); the unexeeptionable passport, for securing meat and drink, 
clothes, and household comforts, Foapersnen friendship, nay, pretty: 
large,share of Jove itself? Is it: not fortune which furnishes the greatest 
number of enjoyments, and hestews.the, greatest. independence—-which 
ware almost every want?, Is not, poverty. the rock, upon,.which, not 
ony fri palin nu Jae, ath often, splits 2... oi) hee. poverty comes)in 
at the door, love flies ;out,at, the window,” is a, proverb, quoted, by. all 
classes. Alas! it is much, to be wished. that, only, Love and Hymen should 
mest together, but, they, too. often insist on having, Plutus.to, accompany 
them. 

_ After such a review of the world, as it is—-but, perhaps a more rational 
review than many would wish or expect from a writer of novels—they 
will easily believe that I did not meddle in Esben’s and Cecilia’s romance, 
especially as I thought it not unlikely that, on the part of the former, 
this. might haye been merely an eligible speculation, founded less on, the 
daughter’s heauty and affection than on the father’s commercial credit 
and well-filled purse. , And; though I could not admit that true love is 
only a poetic fiction, yet I could not deny that;it is more frequently found 
in ks than in reality. 

~ When: the beautiful Cecilia had left the room, apparently to give vent 
to her feelings in-a passion of tears, I ventured to remark that it was a 
pity the young, man was not, better off, adding that he; seemed to be a 
fine fellow, and fond of the girl, 

‘¢ What if, he came back,” I asked, “ with some hundred. dollars’ 
worth of bank-notes ?” ) 

“Tf they, were his own,” said old Michel, with a, significant wink, ‘ well 
—that would be another affair,” ! | 

I soon, after took my departure, and went forth again into the deserted 
heath, free as it; was from human beings and their cares.. At.a good 
distance on one side I perceived Eshen, and the smoke issuing, from, his 
pipe. Thus,” thought I, “he. is consoling, himself, in his, sorrow, and 
his love ; but the unbappy Cecilia!” I cast a lingering look ‘back jon, the. 
rich hosier’s domicile, and said, to, myself, ‘ Had that house not. stood, 
there—there would have been so, many Jess tears in this sad world!” | 

. Six years had passed away. before I happened again to, be on that, part 
of the ash it wage calm September day, like the one on, which I had 
formerly been there. Chance ved me_ to the hosier’s habitation; and as 
I recognised old Michel Kransen’s Honey dwelling, I recalled to memory 
the, pretty Cegilia, and. her. loyer. ith the ;remembrance, came ja 
curiosity, or, rather a Jonging to know what had been the conclusion of 
this pastoral poem—this heath-drama, 


. « . 


As usual with me in similar cases, I, felt much inclined to anticipate 
the probable history... I made my. own conclusions, and: settled in my 
own mind how every thing had. turned out, guided by destiny to a, happy 
dénouement. Alas! how, often were not:my conclusions widely different 
from the real course of events!.. And such was the case here ; I pictured 
to myself, Esben and. Cecilia as man and wife—she, with an infant in her 
arms-—the grandfather with one or two little prattlers on his/knee—-and 
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hereapon ‘there occurfed' another long pause, during which Esben 
looked at ‘all the cha etre rg one, and finally sat down. 
At’ that moment’ the mother and daughter ‘entered, and the young man 
nodded to’'them' with such an unaltered and tran vil, air, ‘that I-should 
havé'thought ‘he was quite indifferent to the beautiful’ Cecilia, had I not 
known’ that love; ‘in’ a’ breast stich’'as ‘his, might be ‘not the Jess strong 
at it lay concedled ;' that it is not’ the blaze, ‘which flashes’ ‘and sparkles, 
but the’ stéady' fire that burns ‘and warms the longest’ 9 
“Cecilia, with a sigh, placed herself at the farthest end of the table, and 
5. ion bees ie to knit ;' her mother condescendeéd to say, “ Welcome, 

1!’ as ‘she settled herself at her spinning-wheel. ~ r: 

“Are you going on account of business?” drawled out the hosier at 
length. : 
“Tf any offers,” replied the visitor. ‘One can but try what, may be 
done in’ the south. ‘My errand here is, to beg that you will not be in 
too ‘great a ‘hurry to get Cecil married, but will wait till I come back, 
and ‘we can see what my luck has been.” ) 

Cecilia coloured, but ‘continued to look stedfastly at her work. The 
mother stopped her spinning-wheel with one hand, laid the other on her 
lap, and looked’ hard at the speaker ; but the father said, as he turned 

a wink’ to’ me,'“* While the ‘grass grows'’—you know the rest of the 
proverb. How can you ask that Cecil shall wait for you? “You may 
stay very long away, perhaps, even—you may never come back.” 

‘Tt is your own fault, Michel Kransen!” replied Esben, with some 
impetuosity. “ But listen to what I say; if you compel Cecil to marry 
any one else, you will do grievous wrong both to her and to me,” 

So saying, he arose, held out his hand to both the old people, and 
bade them a short and stiff farewell. To their daughter he said, but in 
a more tender and’ somewhat faltering voice, ‘ Farewell, Cecil! and 
thanks for all your kindness. Think of me sometimes, unless you are 
obliged to God be with you, and with you all! “Farewell!” 

e turned towards the door, thrust his tobacco-pouch and pipe into 
his’ pocket, seized his hat, and went forth without casting one look 
behind. “The old man smiled 'triimphantly, his’ wife lightd aloud an 
“ Ah, dear!” ‘as she set her spinning-wheel in. motion again, but large 
tears rapidly coursed each other over Cecilia’s’ now pale cheeks. 

I had the greatest possible inclination to invite a discussion of the prin- 
ciple: which ‘actuated these parents in regard to their child's marriage.’ I 
could have reminded them, that wealth does not. suffice ‘to ensure happi- 
ness in married life; that the heart must also have its share; that 
prudence counsels 'to think more of integrity, industry, and a pcr dis 
sition, than of ‘mere riches. I could have rethonstrated with the father 

for the’ mother ‘seemed at least neutral) on his harshness to his only 
ughter. But I knew the nature of the lower orders too well to waste 
useless words on such subjects ; I knew that mopiey takes precedence of 
everything else in that class ; but—is it otherwise with other classes? I 
knew, moreover, the dogged firmness of the peasaniry, approaching 
almost to obstinacy, especially when any controversy with one in a supe- 
rior'rank of life was in’ question, and that the less they felt themselves 
able to argue, the more ‘stiff-necked they became in adhering to their own 
notions. There came yet  atiother ‘reflection ‘to ‘preveht me, pnbidden, 
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from.thrusting my, finger into, the, pie, ... It was.this ;-~Are not, riches, 
after al e@ met teal d solid of all the good. things of this, earth)?, : Is 
not money a sufficient pase epagnd eveny other sublunary advantage,and 
blessing); the unexceptionable. passport for securing meat, and drink, 
clothes and household. comfonts, ectyand friendship, nay, a. pretty 
large, share of love itself? Is it;not fortune which furnishes the greatest 
number of enjoyments, and bestows, the, greatest. independence--which 
ee almost every want?, ;Is not, poverty, the. rock,.upon,.which, not 
only fri say aly tage often splits ?,.. “| When poverty comes)in 
py ie oa ove fies, out, at, the window,” :is Pe uoted, by .all 
classes. Alas'!-it is much, to be wished, that. only, Love aud Hymen should 
meat together, but, they, too. often insist on having, Plutus.to, accompany 
them. 

After such a review of the world, as. it is—but, perhaps a more rational 
review than many would wish or expect from a writer of novels—they 
will easily believe that I did not meddle in Esben’s and Cecilia’s romance, 
especially as I thought it not unlikely that, on the part of the former, 
this. might haye been merely an eligible speculation, founded lesson, the 
daughter’s heauty and affection than on the father’s commercial credit 
and well-filled purse. And; though I could not admit that ¢rue love is 
only a poetic fiction, yet I could not deny that;it is more frequently found 
in books than in reahty. | 

When. the beautiful Cecilia had left the room, apparently to give vent 
to her feelings ina passion of tears, I ventured to remark that it was a 
pity the young, man, was not, better off, adding that he; seemed to, be a 
fine fellow, and fond of the girl, | 

‘What if he came back,” I asked,‘ with some hundred, dollars’ 
worth of bank-notes ?” 

“Tf they, were his own,” said old Michel, with a, significant wink, ‘ well 
—that would be another affair,” 

I soon, after took my departure, and went forth again into the deserted 
heath, free ag it; was from human beings and their cares., ;At.a gpod 
distance on one side I perceived Eshen, and the smoke issuing. from, his 
pipe, * Thus,” thought I, “he. is consoling, himself, in, his, sorrow, and 
his love; ,but the unbappy Cecilia!” I cast a lingering Jook back jon, the 
rich hosier’s domicile, and said; to, myself, “¢Had that house not. stood 
there—there would have been so. many Jess tears in this sad, world!” 

. Six years had: passed away, before I happened again to, be on that, part 
of the heat ;.1t,wag, calm September day, like the one on, which I had 
forterly been there, Chance Ved me_to the hosier’s habitation; and_as, 
I recoguised old Michel Kraensen’s lonely dwelling, I recalled to. memory 
the: pretty Cerilia, and. her. loyer., , With the remembrance, came a. 
curiosity, or rather a longing to know what had been the conclusion of 
this pastoral poem—this heat -drama, . ct 

As usual with me in. similar cases, I, felt mueh inclined, to anticipate 
the probable history.’ I made my own conclusions, and: settled in my 
own mind how everything had.,turned out, guided by destiny, to a happy 
dénouement. Alas! how often were not:my conclusions widely different 
from the real course of events!,. And such was the case here ; I pictured 
to myself; Esben, and. Cecilia as man and wife—she, with an infant in her 
arms-—the grandfather with one or two little prattlers on his)knee—-and 
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the hosier himself # thriving and happy partnerin the still flou- 
ost area y but, it was far otherwise. ) . 
| Before i had crossed the threshold I heard a female's sweet voice singing 
what, at-first, Itook for alullaby, or cradle-song, though the tone was.so 
melancholy that my raised ag erie at once fell considerably, J 
stood a ce ui re f listened; the words of the song were mourning over 
love.» They were simple, yet full of truth and sorrow, bat my 
meméry.,only retains the two lines which formed the refrain : 


- The greatest sorrow that this*world can give, 
Is, far away from those one loves—to live. 


With dark forebodings I pushed open the door. .A stout, strong- 
looking, middle-aged woman, of the labouring class, who was carding 
wool, was the first on whom my eye fell; but it was not she who sang. 
The songstress had her back turned to me, she sat rocking herself rapidly 
es fete and forwards, and kept moving her hands as.if she were spin- 
ning. The first-named arose and bade me welcome, but I hastened for- 
wards to see the face of her companion. It was Cecilia—pale, but still 
beautiful. .She looked .up at,me—ah! then I read insanity in the va- 
cant, though shining eyes, in the inexpressive smile, in the whole mindless 
countenance! I also observed that she had no spinning-wheel before 
her, but that that which she was so busily turning must have been made 
of the same material, as Macheth’s dagger. 

She suddenly stopped both ber song and her airy wheel, and asked me 
hurriedly and eagerly, “Are you from Holstein? Did you see Eshen ? 
Is he coming soon ?” | 

I perceived her state, and thinking it best to humour her, I answered 
without hesitation, 

“Yes; he will not be very long of coming now. I bring his kind 
remembrances to you,” 

“ Then I must. away to meet him!” she exclaimed, in a joyful tone 
s voice, and springing up from her straw chair, ,she rushed towards the 

oor, 

“ Wait a moment, Cecil'” cried the other woman, throwing aside her 
work, “Cand let me go with you.” She winked to me, and put her finger 
i her head, to inform.me in dumb show, that her companion was wrong 

ere. 

“‘ Mother,” she exclaimed aloud, knocking hastily at the kitchen-door; 
“ there is some one here—come, will you, for we are going out!” She 
then ran after ‘the wanderer, who was already beyond the little court- 
yard, 

The old womancame in. I did not recognise her, but, guessed, rightly 
enough, that she was the unfortunate girl’s mother. Years and sorrow 
had made sad havoc on her appearance. She did not seem to remember 
me either, but after a civil “‘ Welcome—pray, sit down,” she asked the 
unl question, “ May I be permitted to know where you are from, good 
sir f 

I told her ; and also reminded her that J had been her guest some 
Fars agD. 

“Good Lord!” she exclaimed, clasping ber hands, ‘is it you? . Pray, 
take a seat at the table while I get-some refreshment for you.” . 
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voThotigh I was very eager to “hear all the particulars:of what hail 
caused poor Cecilia’s sad situation, ‘yet a presentiment that some 

ealamity had happened, and a feeling of respect for the old woman’s 
grief restrained me ‘from at once asking what I wished, yet dreaded to 

* Js your husband not at home ?” was my first inquiry. 

18 My ‘husband !” she exclaimed. “*Our Lord ‘has taken him long 
since—alas ! ‘It is now three years, come Michaelmas next, that I have 
been a widow. But, pray eat something—it is homely fare—but don’t 
spare it.” 

Me Many thanks,” said I. “ But tell me about yourselves, So your 
poor husband is'gone—that ‘must 'have been a sad loss—a sad grief to you.” 

« Ah, yés!” she replied, with tears in ‘her eyes ; “ but'that was not ‘the 
only one. Did you see my daughter?” 

“Yes,” T answered ; “ she seemed to me-a little strange.” 

“She'is quite deranged,” she exclaimed, bursting into tears. “She 
has to be watched constantly, and I am obliged to keep a woman to look 
after her. |'To‘be sure she spins a little—but she has scarcely time to do 
anything, for she has to be after poor Cecil at every hour of the day, 
when her thoughts fall upon Esben.” 

Where is Fsben ?” T asked. 

“Tn God’s'kingdom,” she answered, solemnly. “So you did not ask 
her about him? Oh, Lord, have mercy on us! He came toa dreadful 
end, nobody ever heard of sucha frightful thing. But pray make your- 
self at home—you can eat and drink while you are listening. Aye, aye, 
sad things have happened since you were here. And times are also very 
hard—business is extremely dull, and'we have to employ strangers now 
to carry it on.” 

When I saw that her regret for past comforts mingled with her sorrow 
for present evils, and that neither were too great to prevent her relating 
her misfortunes, I took courage and asked her about them. She gave 
me a history, which, with ‘the permission of my readers, I will repeat in 
the narrator’s own simple and homely style, After having drawn a chair 
to the table, and taken up her knitting, she began : 

“ Kjeld Esbensen and ourselves have been neighbours since my ‘first 
arrival here. ‘Kjeld’s Esben and our ‘Cecil became good friends ‘before 
any one knew anything about it. My husband was not pleased, nor I 
neither, for Esben had nothing, and his father ‘but little. ‘We always 
thought that the girl would have had more pride or more prudence than 
to dream of throwing herself away on such a ‘raw'lad. ‘It is true he 
travelled about with a little pack, and made a few shillings ; but how far 
would these go’? He came as a suitor to Cecilia, but her father said no, 
which was not surprising, and thereupon Esben set off to Holstein. We 
observed that Cecil lost het spirits, but we did not think much of that— 
‘She is sure to ‘forget him, said my good man, ‘when ‘the right one 
comes.” 

“Tt was not long before Mads Egelund—I don’t know if you ever 
saw him—he lives a few miles from this—he came and offered himself 
with an unencumbered property, and three thousand dollars a-year. 
That was something worth having. Michel immediately said yes ; but 
Cecil, God help her! said no. So her ‘father was very angry, and 
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me hy bus Bub thatotievernwakteibel ots! 

fixst,two months, or snisloaman ety: ungovernable, and wwe: 
every, it ther ; after wards, she olegathe quiets: apoke! dittley bab: ! 
sig ighss and wept aren Heal She, could nét be induced th ocoupy sheitwc 


Ip, ADY,, WAY fae, she_alyays, sail ‘ln (Heaven everjindayniis ito: 
ha Ra ileil s = 12 re jbl ot of borrwd .veroau yviov sangoed aot 
~aryear mrgemed in dhiaaey, and, itwas.adote Abatvdouble thisto: 


che reach Shere ta the.sbathy-yetnone ofyrusiad heand tiryt 
either for good good, or for. vile: Aowevér, ont day whed wey: 

=p me Geeil{ andjmyselé—twhb should walle in: 

pute chee Raa wes ss wan —< eer his olwan |) 
’ idea .w appeared die dadt, his: eves ; 

thetic ane nial wn it 

ye ng,; 8 Leveryt owe for 

he a ? ease Sar «fab, Sollimbsare: Youliting: loradead 77> - Ihr 


tho Cecil ? eried he, ‘you can oarely see’. thab) Diam. 
Rha 3 L tuo hod ot non | vee oh | ona Introtemr fesls fenlA” 
That % is a ae ‘spidy fag § for hk the gates of - 


Paradise, ve! to.clie ap; ios pondbloote 
ng to fh frst 


iEgelund ‘is ;wateht 
e can’t come firsts’, | (7) ep joel men (orn oat olid a ,virotiid jqgow 


ell! $ . [eve 4° $4 
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‘<* This is a sad condition,’ said he, “Oh, Michel! Michel! you have 
done terrible wrong ‘to us. I am now ‘worth my five thousiind dollars, 
too; and my mother’s brother in Holstein has lately died unmarried —I 
am: to be his heir.’ lady 903 ) 

4 What's that you say?’ exclaimed my husband. ‘It is a pity we 
did ‘not know all this 'soine time ago. But have patience; the girl will 
recover now.” 

“ Esben shook his head, but went up to my daughter, and taking her 


Cail epeak: vont both dif you will on! 
6 Cecil, ‘sensibly now—we are both living ; and if you will on 
be reasonable, your sae will give their consent to our mavinge y 7 

“But she snatched her hand’ from him, and putting both her arms 
behind her back, she shrieked,) 

“6 Away from’ me! What have I to do with you? You are a 
mortal man, aud I am one of God’s angels.’ 

“ Thereupon he turned away? and began to weep bitterly. 

“© ¢ God forgive you, Michel Krensen!’ at last he said; ‘ God forgive 
you for the evil you have done to us two miserable beings !’ 

Nay, take comfort,’ said my good man, ‘all may yet go well. 
Sleep here to-night, and let us see how she behaves in the morning.’ 

“I¢ was towards evening, and a dreadful storm of thunder and light- 
ning came on, the most. fearful I ever witnessed in my life—one might 
have thought the last day was athand. So Esben consented to stay with 
us, and by-and-by, when the storm had abated, we all went to ; but 
through the wall I could hear Esben sighing, and almost sobbing. I 
fancied, too, that I heard him praying to our Heavenly Father : at length, 
I fell asleep. | 

‘Tt might have been an hour or two past midnight when I awoke. 
All was still around. The ‘storm was over, and the clear moonlicht 
shone in calmly at the windows. I lay reflecting on the calamity that 
had befallen us —little did I think of that which I am now going to re- 
late. Itstruck me, after ‘a time, that Cecil was very quiet. Her little 
room was close to ours ; I listened, but could not, as usual, hear her 
breathe ; Esben, too, seemed 'to be extremely still. I felt a sort of fore- 
boding that all was' not right ; therefore, leaving my bed, I crept 
softly to Cecilia’s. I looked in—I felt for her—but here she was not. I 
then became very uneasy, hurried to the kitchen, struck a light, and went 
tothe room which Esben oecupied. Oh, horror of horrors! what did I 
behold there! She was sitting on Esben’s bed, and had laid her head 
upon his breast, but when I came closer I saw that he was as white as a 
corpse, and that the lower part of his face, and the sheets, were red with 
blood. I screamed, and sank to the ground, but Cecil beckoned to me 
with one hand, while she patted his cheek with the other. 

“ ¢ Hush, hush!’ she exclaimed, half aloud, ‘my dearest love is now 
sleeping the sweet sleep. As soon as you have buried his body, angels 
will ar his soul to Paradise, and there we shall hold our bridal, amidst 

oy an %, 
sa Alas! alas! merciful Father pardon her! She had cut his throat 
—the bloody knife lay upon the floor beside the bed !” 

Here the. unfortunate widow hid her face with both her hands, and 
wept bitterly, while horror and distress filled my heart. 
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{;-After,a, pause, she continued ---“ As you. may,|beliave, there, were sad 
: great, tap hoth at our house, und iat (Esban’s ; 
4 what ig spare be pees When, the dead. body. was,carried tp 


3 rate : St ths iba. hen brat from Hoss 
ptgatp rere No rere fot Bae 
to bring ne herr, ears.,| No, wonder, toa,, for 


was stn youn peri to.dor+and, just, wh had gome inte a-fine 
so much, money, that he, must. die i ae flower pf his, youth, 
sod by the yt of; her, he Joyed.... My. worth Michel,could. newer gat 
that ; he never held iP his head again... In/the) course of .@ jshort 
time he became, seriously ill, and them our Jord, topk him from. mer; ei 
“The self-same day. ete was, buried, Cecilia fell. into, a ;deep Hts 
and. slept for, many, many jhours, on) 9 stretch, When she, awoke, he 
Dokin kek sogeGA cris Giving, Spon bede.end gonnng. ste! the 
pln Ww release | her, when suddenly,|,as she.; there, ‘ahe 
deep, deep sigh, and casting. her. eyes.on me, saifl,. ‘ Are.you 
tr Whee et oath At seems, to me that, J, haye; had, ® most 
gd oa: J fancied I was\in heayeu, and Eshen was.there 
baci me k, daother 3 tell me, for God's sake, where is Eshen? 
Have you hear thing from him. since hg went.,to Holstein?’ “I hardly 
knew what I cou! sa Laas oy I har ‘No, we have no. news; fronr him,’ 
She si Peay ather?’ shethen|asked,, ‘All is well;with 
your father “Leni has; taken him..to, himself.’. . She; began, to 
weep. ‘Ah, mother, let me see him !” she entreated. ‘ That jis\imposr 
sible, my child,’ I said, ‘for he is in his, graye,’ fis God. ipreserye,;me !’ 
- exclaimed. ‘How long, then, have I slept ?” this exclamation 
reeived that ‘she’ hail’ tio ‘idéa’ of the | eta! aha Lhe he had been in. 
‘Why did you not wake me, mother” she asked; “had you nothing for 
me to do? y Okt how sweetly I have been sleeping, sand what delightful 
dreams Ihave had.:' Esben ‘came every evening nd visited mes: but it 
was rather odd that he bed on w obimig White oe peer a red necklace 
round his neck”) |» 

At this part of her! sto the old: woman félliinto ded thétight): oad it 
was ‘not until after she h — re tieaiey sighs, mt she were em 
her narration.) (1° " 

of My’! unfortnhdtd child had hoped her reesh| fist God sutptenbas 
if it was better for her. | She! was. generally cheerful, but néver got into 
wey 3) ¢he ere little, except when she was: ‘spoken ‘tos /~worked 

and was neither vpudtely il nor positively well im health. 
The news of her restoration td her senses spread-rapidly in the neigh- 
bourhood, and, about three months after, came Mads Egeland a’ seeontl 
- time as her suitor, But. she would haye nothing to. say to him whatsoever. 
When he was at Jength convinced that she aa oti endure him, he 
became much enraged, and did sad mischief. I, and all our neighbours, 
and every one who came here, agreed that we should never drop the 
slightest hint to Cecilia that she herself, during her insanity, had mur- 
dered the unfortunate Esben, and she imagined that he was either mar- 
ried, or had died in the south. 

“ One day that Mads was here, and was urging her vehemently to say 
* €Yes’ to. him, and that she declared she would ‘me toe die than marry him, 
he said plainly out, that he was, after all, too good for one who had cut 


ey 


















thé throat ‘of ‘her’ first lover ; aid thereupon he ‘maliciously poured forth 
all-that'had happened. 1 Wad' i the kitchen, ‘atid ‘only caught a 
what! He was’saying.  T instantly left: what T was abut tushed' in, # 
ed°td him! "Mads! Mads?°for God's “sake, what is thit you a 
Se? But it was'téo late; there ‘she sate; 'is white’ a8 a plhstered 
her é¢yes stood fixed ra her héad'!? '! 
10468 What‘ "am 'T saying’? ‘retorted Minds éP ‘ant’ ‘sttyin ¥ oa but 
thee truth! ‘It ie better for ‘her’ to: Kite hae, thie ‘otra hie like'a fl 
dtid ‘Tet Her be waiting for'a dead man the whole f her fe , 
0m He eft ass? but her redsoit had ‘Again, , nevér ‘tore to tetirn in 
this mortal’ fe! Wb ‘bee urself fri What! state’ she” iss" at all’ hours, 
when sie’ is: not’ sleeping,’ she is" singitig ‘that! sorig, ‘which ‘she’ herself 
when Exbén web to Holstein? and shé fancies ‘that ‘she fs spiti- 
ting ‘linen for her ‘house wher’ mattied. * “Bat she is quiet’ enough, 
Heavei) He praised! and: does not atterhpt'to hart the méahest’ creature 
that lives ; ‘however, ‘we daré tot lose’ sight of her for'a moment. May 
Goa take’ tity upon tis) and sdoff Call wis both away" 7 
Als she tuttered these last wotds,'the ‘utifbrtunate git! ‘entered with Her 


(listo, wit oie a touday he is" not ‘to ‘be! seen— but ‘we shall su 
have hit toemorrow.’ T iniust“‘make ‘haste, ‘or T’ shall’ Hot have’ finished 
this linet.” |‘ ‘She alec herself hurriedly upon ‘het’ low ‘straw chair, atid 
with her hatids a feet'in ‘rapid, yet nhithic action, she recommenced her 
paeipen 2 

‘These 'y rs, o/oRen repeated, a SOE eae es 
(opi ee “The greatest s rr ra this world ean, give, a We = 
a Tp, fa r away from, those one loves—to live, _ 
ahwd 8 drew| fotth:e heavy sigh+/and, as she» sang. théem) her pale, but 
still loyely faee, would sink: on, her, breast, her:hands and feet! would: he- 
come, San ipuidyt still, buti dire¢tly.she: would: rouse herself up to her Jabour, 
ey arr another verse, and set the invisible wheel going/again.| 

8p I wandered forth | from ‘the: widow’s' house. My/soul 

<a 28 mn as the colour/ofthe ‘heath J. trod.ons! my whole: mind was 
occupied with Cecilia and her dreadful fate. In every airy ‘phantom, far 
and meat, that: flitted before my eyes, | fancied I beheld the | unfortunate 
maniac as)shé sat\arid’ seetned Anes spin,-and rocked herself, and threw up 
and, dowm her hands :with -untiring motion!):\In\the wild: birds’, plaim- 
tive: whistle—-in’ the lonely ieath lark’s mournful song, T héead.éaly that 
one sorsdwful truth—the words, weed rts eo ge of sad 
Hened: hetatetes<I : bali, ons 19) ato 

yrooeseilw rit hie preston ishiow td Alacer ctl Gives | 

[ sid oth I faraway from thos ove overtone. ABW atl mot 


mid vrgea oO 


mo bed onw 9: 
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“‘ c1otfiud ol” benoteido .noolled-eng seasmimi os 1e9y omee orlt af 
busisvesl of AL ook PN Geen: JA TERY YR ack Sis bebnooer 
bomen Jeimodo # bas ,r9isofl ob ottesliT 5 asrioje vO ng todovoM adie 


j Seiloser bar sae ty oe bobasoes .tevorT 
. yaiT  taiog g 9 BR, Bee 


"9931 alert. te dtiso ods 
B vd beaiaita. Tove deolvid orl esiem mocae te buiitls os bonis 
In our Jast we discussed the various attempts made ecko saan 


boar into and lwhicl ultinadtdly -ledi ste ithe, digeovery-of /| 
nirdetatic machinie.:! ‘We:have|seén: that: foun mens iaitheiciandent 
for knowledge, i traversed: the eis: with, ctwoidiffareat mecending 


forces, firs: and: ae ~iWe may Dew, leav¢,.tha fast, entirely, out 
of sight im. eommeyaiebed of iit Crebognitedl-danget either, to the, hallo 
, Orithe place where it descended. :: The: aérial ve » ONO; NECMYy 

with his fire, a damed tosh ffet: the panishment of ithe. Vestal Virgins, 
man 06’ hig /stove ocowpied:all hid 'time,|and.is. was, almost.) jranehs 
sible for him: to devote: himself tol atly se ely wy mogeern’ 
And more:grievdas: still, the further: we adyanee if ff 

covery, and: ithat)inéapable i rhen wete:.spbstituted, forthe first operator 
who. were go full of) zeal: and science, i we find dreadful; agcidents, pret 
fortunes of every! wariety resulting: from he useiof fing am agrontat 


Tlie’ whe, ‘however; is” te proachisig, when the, ce ré- 
balloons will :beisolved. Dyaty old te oat wai 
has been ‘at ere ng an immense, M ontgolfier, ,¢ 


the: Arctic; w ‘hioh Dan pu in lating Sy oishe alba precautions, ence 
and prudence) -recomm ch erp - His original, design: | was, ee 
balloon should be employed in hein for Sin John Raankdin, and, th 
modus opérandi: both:simpl¢..and satisfaetary.,,.The, ballogn is 
first’ filled by. anki of a danigsiet stove, arid, when, ee, inflated, 3 
attached toa ron whieh:!a smallen stove,is fixed)... This me Fee 
be! surrounded ‘water to oprevént) thé funbel;beroming) red+hot, and 
thus endangering the balloonyiand provided with a-damper, to wegulate 
the heat ienelil into ithe machine, Mr. Hampton ig; very, sanguine 
of sdceegs; and our readers will iprobabl y- ve am OREN of judging 
for thomselves:im the course of the boming Winter © Aoiie ding of hy 
»¢Dhis digression: hasiledus'to anticipate the pope one of our hi 
of ‘aérostations! Fron: the: edmimencement. of Shatyosa 1f84, the, 
Europe -was: li .crowded | with» Solleans At Lyons, da 
fier; Pilastre! de Rozier, othe Princ de Li me! the; Coutts, } Porte 
d'Angleforty De Laurencin, arid Dampierre de Fontaine, |asgended, ina 
icen-thre-balloon,:“ Le Flesselle,”’ need vebiah was 120 feet in. ase 
Gone aftety'thé Chevalint Dom, Paul Andriani rose, at, Milan in, a 
golfier, with Charles and Augustine Gerli ; then came Blanchard; ieee iis 
brillant subebhs atthe: ‘Champ de: Mars. 9:/; istod ox 
» We next:find: recorded): in: aie same year, the celebrated, neninente 
mado: ‘by Guyton Morveau at) Dijon +-the ascents of, Bremond and, Maret 
at) Marseilles} of Madame Thible, accompanied ; by, .M,,.Flemand, at 
Lyons, the first woman who had: the energy; the. goutage, Wwe, d almost 
enid ‘the audacity, to’ bravei the air! (The, balloon was a Montgoler, ite 
‘that the°narrow limits»of our sketch, prevent ns, detailing. . 
and: citing, bomé of | the!‘ bvations,. the ‘numerous (and, 
honours paid ‘to thea spnadees “yaear diy ig Line sine fans qa 3 
annals abrostation. eT at vont “HOGMOD £ musirjanos 
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In the same year an immense gas-balloon, christened “ Le Suffren,” 
ascended at? Nantésy piloted’ hy :Constarg dq Masay pnd) the Reverend 
Father Mouchet, an Oratorian ; Pilastre de Rozier, and a chemist named 
Proust, ascended front V etsaill th “the oMarré A re it and reached 
the earth at Chantilly, ni Teaplied from thé #tartihg point. bie 

ined an altitude of 4000 ott the highest ever attained by a 

Motit Meebem etqmotis evoitavy oft hoeernoeih ow v9¢e q tesl wo ul 
i fae petatlinle Rea Ade Then de! Chartrds, father. of 

1 > a rogeh: balladn: of an oblong 
snlenicenaieebidinen wo rogl tn i op: dedcent,! and 
Whichwasté2be filled swithyoommon areans of: belldws: attached to 
‘tubes, wherever they wished to descend ,):it»-being» neasonablyy. sup 
that’ an addition ‘6feommon bith woald inereabe the! weight, as, it 
ititition, ‘ourtKeodthér hand; !dightend) thé! hhallooho « Dhisnéxpediont, 
Hower Wald n6t’siicbewsfuli:'it’Phe Coriisi doy ow biol -thel iiterion machine 


ek a way, Jand id ofell sdowtio im isuch) a! position as edttir 
di 








Aly to dose <r ecw mw se Het ween: the: Jarge balloon 
evar! Thiet drop drove’ expanded, and: thé machine’ eventually, burst 
tit two" places; bat! the: wérdmatiter fortunately: danded withivut i injury in 
teoot? the riupicit ‘ofthe descent caused by:this aecident,., ” 
co Fo to lan wetaeké lof the Italian: Enibassy, finst . ‘wastrel 
4 Bolfievs discovery in England by a biilidnt abcent- inh itzas-balloon! 
no fienwe English: sabe! gended iat: Oxford sand: Blanchard; 
oie cts tah op Prenisedl Sheldon of:ithe Reyat:Academy;! made experi+ 
ae. 


‘ ballobiis by medhs ofthe po eg a iwhich he 
peated wit Gillen, ‘ah Americalt. ci hoyolqiis od hlvods woolloyd 
We''Have! ‘how wriveditat 1785)! oa:ipeat oF 3 riven qlenpy ber 


qerostation. ‘| 'Blawehard wnd) Dr. Jefferies: traversed: the ‘sea |from Dover 
here 3 ithoug Woot *wvithdatsdbme danger Whesi! about: half, way 
Hos’? the : Rati thehiselved debrondingyjand thoughithe ythrew-out the 
Whole Uf their ballast, aid sone baoks:they had with them, they could 
Ht! SVefcorme’ the ea vitatiig werofothe balloon: «~Theyonext thre 


Overboard their ‘AppHtatis, ‘cordsy gralpnel land bdttles.::\ Am empty bottle 
seeme Ae emit smoke 494t descended, dndowhemit struck: the water the 







6H fel by thé aéeqrants. »' Stilbthein! machine ¢ontifived 
fb escr da, and they began parting with their ¢lothing, but having now 
Hed y gohed- the Fréneh coust}! the balldor againytose,: dnd: reached ‘hb 


rable Height?! They passed over othe “high! labds:betiteen Cape 
Blane’ and Calais; Ah landed nemthd ddge ofothe: forest! of: Guiennés. 
NGA ie Hdd M.Bladelihed ‘@ preset - of 22,000) livresiias:a tokem of 
Niemen (of Melasionaet yn eestermee abd: skilbitt the a disco- 
réd ISLA S1B9 iret} 19D sotterouA bar eelrad’) dtiw sonlo 

Dr, Potain next crossed the St»Gborge’ « Chditinel from Dublin ito Bag- 
Yang! He ‘hail iiAde Soft imspro vements! bn: Blanbhard’s!sedew, and /nsed 
a4 bn ol thiv’ eae “with some? suebess::. Several chundyed: ascents had! now 
Sieh and-ndt —— fatal acciderit hadodeurred; but/ive ary’ now 

co td’retard! hich, proved niost disastrous) to!4té proprietors, 
a when’ wé fairly “regard! it pate hardly} have iterminatdd othlervige. 
astre ‘de’ Rozier: ie) NL ‘Roniainowereemmxiousote:reach England. by 
‘crOssilig’ the’ C hutitiel and ths.retarn Blascliard and Jefferies wisits Kor 
the parposeof avaidinge the difficult ~ the my thé ballbon, up, they 
constructed a compound machine. This was arranged by»suspending a 
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fire balloon beneath, the hydrogen one, and was intended to regulate the 
ising and falling. of the whole machine, The hydrogen balloon. 'was. of 
& globular shape, forty feet in diameter; the other about teu feet. After 
various 8, iby adverse winds, they set out from. Boulogne on 
the | 15th-of Juney!17851/ Scaree..a quarter of an: hour | had elapsed, 
when, at the height of about 3000 feet, the whole apparatus was seen to 
be on fire: | Its: scattered fragments,-with the unfortunate’ bodies of; the 
atronauts, fell to ithe ground near the sea-shore, about. four miles from 
raised to their memory on the place where they fell, at @ stall distance 
from the column erected on the same shore in attestation of Blanchardls 
success. Mi] 9VOO0H F991 Ur es 
. Not daunted by this catastrophe, MM. Alban and. Vallette constructed 
in their sulphuric acid manufactory at Javelles, their magnificent balloon 
“Je Comte d’ Artois ;” and Monsieur Je Comte d' Artois himself, the future 
Charles Dix, rose in this machine several times, in company with numer- 
ous persons belonging to the court. Tie 
On the: outbreak of the French Revolution, military aérostation, of 
which we shall shortly speak, was discovered. by Guytom Morvean, Prior 
de la Céte d’Or. About the same-date, Testu, Brissy made - his curious 
experiment of an ascent ou horseback. Beneath his large and magnifi- 
eent balloon he mounted a steed, which was not fastened in any way to 
the platform. During this ascent, Testu Brissy was enabled to prove the 
certainty of a fact he had previously announced, that the blood of larger 
animals extravasated in their veins, and escaped through thé nose and 
ears; at an elevation where he felt no personal. inconvenience. This 
appears to,us a very suflicient answer to M. Poitevin’s assertion, that his 
ies were rather pleased than otherwise at being carried into the clouds. 
e have never entertained but one opinion as to the brutality of ithe 
practice, and find ourselves confirmed in our idea by astatement made to 
us by Mr. Hampton. 
This gentleman, whose name is so honourably connected with the im- 
oe made in practical aérostation, informed us, that he was in the 
it. of éxperimentalising with a monkey, which he used to let down 
from the balloon in a parachute. Whenever.the poor animal saw: the 
machine in the process of inflation, it- would evince the utmost terror, 
refusmg to eat, and making the most violent exertions! to escape. On 
rising in the air, it gave way to pitiable eries, and when it réached, the 
earth inthe parachute, was perfectly helpless, and would actually ery on 
the shoulder of the boy who was entrusted with the charge of taking: the 
animal home... We need, however, be under no apprehension that the 
metropolitan sky will again be made the arena for mythological displays, 


and M. Poitevin will be compelled to re-seek his native shores, if he wish 
to show the docility and affection of his unfortunate animals. 

In the years 1803-4, two aérostatic experiments were made, so far 
remarkable, that they date the epoch when science began to apply the 
beautiful: and powerful machine Montgolfier had endowed it with. 
Robertson and Hoest made an ascent at Hamburgh, on the 18th of July, 
intended for scientific researches, and of which a statement was for- 
warded to the Royal Academy at St. Petersburg. The aéronauts | re- 
mained five hours and a half in the air, and descended twenty-five leagues 
from the starting point. M. Robertson was professor of the central 
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college: ofthe department.of the Ourthe, a distinguished: member of 
Jearned ‘bodies, and oné!of the founders of the Galvanic Society at 
6. JA frend, and m some! measure regarding himself, as a pupil, of 
Adezander: Volta, the experiments he:made. im this ascent were prinei-~ 
confined to electricity and: galvanism.. M. Robertson was enabled, 
means: of a dipping needle and several other instruments, to determine 
avery marked. diminution of! intensity inthe phenomena of terrestrial 
magnetism, at an’ elevation of: 4200) metres. Inthe following year at 
Panis, MM. Biot and Gay Lussae undertook to repeat the Hamburgh ex-' 
periments. MM. Gay: Lussac soon after made a:seeond balloon aseent alone. 
Hewreachéed ‘the: enormous: altitude of? 22,912) feet: above. Paris, or 
23,040 feet above the level of the sea, and obtained the most suceessfal 
fesults,. especially ‘as coageatth tlie! analysis -of the ‘atmosphere in the 
— regions. 

‘Soon ‘afterwards festive slecstatien was established, of which ssveral 
smeonsasl have made a regular profession, and which has led to\ the con- 
comitant evils of night and firework .ascents, and paved the way for the 
desecration of a noble science, by the perpetration of such atrocities as the 
trapéze. On this subject: we may be permitted to quote a page from 
a Poele’s most amusing: * Crotchets im the Air.” 

+ ] was one of tlie thousands who saw (and Lheard it too) the destrue- 
ibn of Madame Blanchard. -On the evening of the 6th July; 1819, she 
ascended) in’ a balloon: from: the Tivoli’ Gardens at Paris. At a vertain 
elevation she was to: discharge some fireworks, which were attached to 
her car.:: From my own windows. I saw the ascent. For a few minutes 
the balloon was:concealed by-clouds.: Presently i¢ re-appeared, and then 
was seen a momentary shect of flame. There was'a dreadful pause. In 
a few seconds, the poor creature, enveloped and entangled in the netting 
of her mache} fell with :a:frightful crash upon the: slanting roof of /a 
house in the Rue de Provence (not one hundred yards from where I was 
standing), and thence into the street—and Madame Blanchard was 
taken up a shattered corpse. 1¢.was supposed that the reckets, which 
ought to have been made: to point downwards, were improperly managed, 
and thus'the catastrophe was accounted for. So much for firework ascents.” 

As a more Sanocent amusement, we will here mention the very ¢urious 
ascent of a |“ ballon perdu,” asithe French so epigrammatically call 
them, sent up by: Garnerin on the occasion of the coronation of the 
Emperor Napoleon. The balloon was launched imto.the air at/eleven in 
the evening, and furnished the spectators with the maynificent ‘spectacle 
of a crown illuminated with 3000 variegated: lamps. . No one, however, 
eould have auticpated the course taken by the balloon, and the sensation 
the experiment would cause. 

At the dawn of the:next day the inhabitauts of Rome. saw ‘a radiant 
slabs on the horizon, advancing toward them, and apparently: about to 
descend in the city. It floated over the domes of St. Peter and the 
Vatican, which were then mourning for the descendant of St. Peter, 
then sunk, aud rose again, after leaving a portion of its trappings on its 
com'se through the Campagna; and finally fell a victim’ to the waters of 
Lake Bracciano. 

They then discovered what ‘this celestial messenger purported. It was 
drawn from the lake, and the following inscription traced in letters of gold 
onits huge circumference was read, and soon diffused through all Italy. : 
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eroboParts, 26! Frimairey an'Xiky dev Eniperear; Napoleon: adito 


eew talaw iso are sot tdpen®iSbPke Viki} coi diiw bowtedo eaiod 
-satihough the! fret ee, fob they windoblowing im 1) thdt» idivection | was mere 
sith thete! seemed somethidy providential inthis) balloon being 
bene ohn nen raerentmes mey when the! Pope was an‘wn+ 
visitor at the-foraict:vity;! and Napdleon Napdleun had alreud odetermindd 
on ting! the crowm vf Ttalyon his: on ‘head: [Aus i sniandberial eirbatip 
— however, served to give thé citheident! a high>importandé anda 
] eee ae Seep eae 9M is shat jasmrrogqz: 9 tert od T 
tein batodea ote ithrough'the ‘suburbs bf oRonie;*had eet en- 
+2ingléd ‘in the: tomb of Nero, :-but iit length tiberatelli itsdlf Jeavingya 
y od of :¢he:icrown ‘olf ai corner! ofthe venerable motmment!o The 
‘papers ‘related! ithe | affair quite: fnuocently } others,: however, 
‘adiled ‘some ‘malicious tefiéetions very disagreeable to:the!entperor.:! At 
length the matter’ reached: a tremens ‘andnwas. spoken Jof:at) one of 
‘his levees) \'Thé! Emperor was highly displeased, ‘and msisted Yo 
Sie artemtanite mene 8 batloon. to yasqmos « beartot 
leon had formerly applauded the courage of Goutslle}’ c ser of 
i catronauts 3‘ he had appreciated (the importante which might 
be'dakivel rom the’ service in'thé cause-of: engineeting +he thad'permittpd 
badlloohstd be serit up in Easy pt not isdéininy thismethod of proving 
«tb thee Arabothb’ superiority “arts ‘over ithe !dlunisy. apphiindes 
of his mitiquated and - Seer ‘country; ‘butithe man! 'of destiny per- 
‘etived'an°omenl ins the festive: crown whichishattered: vam nt te tomb 
on the day after his own imperial coronation. From» this hour dated ‘his 
repaltion,: ‘his! antipathy: td -aérostation, «The -military! Atfostatid Sehool 
at'Metdon was:dbardoned; and the expenses tind :establishments ‘for ‘this 
Frrpon ently wad. Whoo ktows: whether wey nay hot traeo' from 
circumstance the motive for! the bad reception the Emperor 
pron ae ner gave! Fultéw at! the camp of: Boulogne; whdn he offertid 
Hinv the-firke fruits of' the applicatiom of:\steath to navigatiot-such great 
— fromvtrifting eauseso spring)! Ber this as itvmay p(Garneritl was tio 
Mtetledsd: Busie ‘the:Prench governnient:; histplace:was occupied by 
hand, who was: uiiceusnaoraitic all the/ascents’ which after- 
joer place lit pabhie:¥étes.! :: The: Cordnaticli- Balloon! was suspended 
actannien til]18 14yaceompadnied by-an: inscription welating ith ane 
‘and migacalous descent~tho howith no: mention of ithe tombyo y10}9iv 
i! The foregving ‘has:led us from the Subject we: Hitended tnitito 
“treat of nave ilitary: atrostation|; othis:wé wilt now! procbed tovexa- 
ahine ‘from the very interesting: report drawn! up by Colonel! ar olf 
@aérostiérs te thé armies of the: Sambre and Meuses! 611091 
‘16Pherodmmittee of public safety, iat the cdinmeitement of ‘thd squrvin- 
ationary wars;! convened an assembly of! scientific ten; -imtludmg Moige, 
Bertholet, Guyton de Morveau, Fourcroy, and Carnot. Guyton prdposed 
the usé of ‘ballobns, asa fertile means‘of reconnoissance: | ‘This proposition 


was'a bythe ernment on the condition of sulphuric acid not being 
employed)’ as.sulphut was’ for making! punpowder;) the com mis- 
sion, therefore; don hg usd of aqueous decomposition. Dhe 


celebrated chemist; Leveieion veome the first experiments? For this!pur- 
pose wix iron oylinddrs were fixedlin aéimplé kind:bfifuriace; thevends 

ectid a): sand’covered swith adidid! ‘Dwoosetsdf metal tubes! webevalso 
inserted into these lids, one serving for conveyibgithe: water in)oand the 
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other for cartying: offi: the gas: generated front the: water: ':'‘The, oylinders 
te om with iron ‘Aes, sand@broaght to a red heat, water was 
ly convebtet: dnto: steanyy whhobe: ex patticles vrere. dcom- 
geti uniting with -the! red-hot. metal:,to:ifatm. oxyde. of 
pA tha Ihpregeln wea dhs frebdl nd roel hy iteriown: pressure 
through the, other: tube, and. thénée: thot leant writen, where 1¢ depo- 
sited any: carbonic acid gis: which:might adhete!. seheiagyten 'thut became 
te a EN Petia halldone + bovisa »rovawod ,oorrste 
The first experiment made at Meudon-was: perfectly éugotesful, | Colonel 
Goutellé ascended ‘to ithe height of ithe retdming sieentends was/entbled 
soodistinguish with a tele all ‘the bendings ‘of the) river, abd! eate- 
dished; a perfect method of» digdalling:with the eammission.| He had 
some smiall bdgs of dandim the car, to whichia blue:Jight-was attached ; 
die fastened: the! letters or notes he wrote to’ the bag, ‘aiid: then, dropped 
Ythem over. the side. ep anha few:days,i the coloriel, received ‘his commission 
#s¢aptain commandant of thé aérohduts attached, to! the /artillery,! and 
formed a company of. :thitby+tsve:men,, with: whioh he, -” off torijbin the 
army Matibunge. + yorm09 ot bobustaqs { nosloqsZH 
trigM Conite, : theseoninent: lartist,:ispeedily chuskreehi balleoue; upecially 
lappointed! for. the different: ditisions:of ithe French) army)! the Entre- 
mes ‘for/the army of the: North ; othe Celeste, for that of the Samibre 
;/tihe Hertule, for the: ofithe Rhine and Modselle:;.and: the 
tn dey ifor:the:meniorable expedition:to Egypt. We imay here jinti- 
dentally: remark, ¢hat it) was-in» the latter machine Gay: Lussac; made his 
renee cones geet moitsnot09 Lerraqant wwe vit todte ve 
ode hine,-:4794, Colonel Ooutelle aseended, in the pwar balloon, Entre- 
rtmeimes to \réedrinoitré the) -hostile .aimiy: before, the (battle of, Flearus, 
accompanied by :a: general officer. 'They:\tése to the height. of seyergl 
rthousatid feet. am meabslofiitheir windlass (machinery, so arranged that 
(they could  bécome: sthtidhaty catiany ‘altitude! They, mowted itwicecin 
ithe: .cdunse-of the day; and: remained each time: /about; four hours in; thie 
oairs: » During the second aériali redoniioissance; they were:-noticed -by the 
venbmy,.and caused great consternatiop i their lines. |, They: were firdd 
-ati|severdl, times, :buti soon! irese) toa; height at which!.they! defied the 
Lebemyis: musketry.:‘! They: descendéd safely: and | by the signals commu- 
nicated; to (General, jxendbiled him to gain , ispieedy and/dedisive 
victory ovérthe:Austrian forces, : (Coloriel Coutelle, was also employed at 
othe. sieges of Mannheim): Mayenee; and Ehrenbreitstem.. In, all these i in- 
~stances, the balloon Was found ito be of great; services: but lespecially in the 
\dast, here’ the immense height-of tthe fortressrendered it) impossible, by 
‘ey other means, to. recotinditre the internal: partas:: As attack, of, illness 
ebmpelled Colonel Ooutelle td: resign ‘the: ' ‘ominand: ite rLiewtébant 
4'Homand) wren? re 0 ta hy the! enemy's fire.in — 
sym To mun) toats) bas OTT Y opovtol sh gnotvuty) 4 
oi incthe écitiblosians: of his: wery! interesting | narrative, Colonel Coutelle 
“cialis the method: of: signalling he employed, and which! was invented 
-dby: Conte}; dirééton jaf then Aérostati¢é l-at, Metdon.-: The, signals 
ddhsisted of: pieces!of :coloured cloth attached: to the balcony of |the:car, 
~anq- served to - indicate; the-warieus,| manceuvres for nsing lor, falling, 
elmoving tothe: ‘rijghbvo late, &e. «If, on the, other hand, the: general 
iisuedsorderd to lower Vennchiel, the: hérohauts were sehr by signals 


oéxtended:on the: diy yv109 Tot eniviee sno ,ebl ezolt ott bottsen: 
DR 3 
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lie sedi sz10w ,ban -gol eit a201d bas .dotib od3 ofan [fot [law oheodg 
During the late Mexican war, it was considered 1 the war 
-of ‘the American Government that ths fosmsidabte: 33 of 
St.Juande Ulloa should» be destroyed. Mr. Wise; an’) American airo- 
naut, the following plan, which, ‘in the interests of: humanity, 
aceepted.'»We have chosen to refer: to it, as it may throw some 
light on Captain Warner aud his jong range. 7 (MBI 009 ed! J L MISIe! 
1M Wise. that) a! balloon: of: tiwilled: muslim: should» be con- 
pof about 100 feet in diaméter, which, if properly: varnished, ‘will 
retain its bacyancy for many days or weeks. It would be capable, when 
inflated, of raising over 30,000 pounds. It could be filled in a:day,:or 
léss: time, if necessary, either on land or on board of a tman-of-war at sea, 
as circumstances! might tequire.. The: car to be:daden ‘with’ pereussion 
bombsand torpedoes to the weight of 18,000 pounds, which would leave 
2000 for ballast and men. . Thus it would easily be placed. in a. position 
for deadly action in avery short’time. ‘Tlie cable by which it would be 
manceuvred might be at least five miles long, so that the:balloony at a 
inile of elevation, would have the vesselor land position, which acts: as 
its retaining point, out of the reach. of the castle-guns, ani -under the 
cover of the American batteries: The man-of-war balloon, at’an eleva- 
tion: of a:mile, would be out of danger of the enemy’s:guns, since they 
eduld not! be made to bear ow an object. immediately above them. | The 
position of the balloon, as to height and distance from the retaining point, 
could be: maintained ‘by keeping a proper eye to its ballasting... As it 
would leasioniiabdennt by the discharge of | the shells and torpedoes, an 
adequate quantity of gas would also be discharged. With an aérial war- 
ship hanging a mile above the fort, and supplied with 1000 percussiqnedd 
bomb-shells,; Mr: Wise offered to take the castle of ‘Vera Cruz without 
the loss of a single life on the Americaw side, and at a comparativel 
trifling expense. As we said before, the experiment was not/ made, se | 
we trust, never will be. ) 
(We cannot do ‘better than conclude this paper with) a short account of 
te more especially as Madame Poitevin has lately astonished 
by her extraordinary escapes both in life and:limb. 
©The) parachute commonly in use is nothing more or Jess than:a huge 
umbrella, presenting a surface of sufficient dimensions to. éxperience from 
the air a resistance equal to the weight of descent, im moving through the 
fiuid:at.a velocity not exceeding that of the shock which a person can 
sustain without danger of injury. Consequently;in the Hast, where the 
umbrella has been from the earliest ages: in familiar use, it: appears to 
have: been, occasionally employed by vaulters to enable them to: jump 
safely from great heights. Father Loubere, in his curious ‘account of 
Siam, relates, that a person famous: in that country for his: dexterity, 
used to divert the king and court by the extraordinary leaps he took, 
having two umbrellas, with long slender handles, fastened to: his girdle. 
Not many years ago, the umbrella was employed for a similar purpose in 
Europe. In the campaign of 1793, General Bournonville, who was sent 
with four commissioners by the National Convention to the camp of ‘the 
Prince of Saxe-Coburg, was detained a prisoner with his companions, and 
confined in the fortress of Ollmiitz. In this situation, he made a de- 
sperate attempt to regain his liberty. Having procured an umbrella, he 
leaped from a window forty feet high ; but being a very heavy man, it 
did. not prove sufficient to let him in safety) . He. struck against an 
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opposite wall, fell into the ditch, and broke his leg, and, worse than all, 
was carried back to his prison. mei pl ould wih 
io Blanchard was the first person who constructed a parachute to act as. @ 
safety-guard to the aérofautiin case of any accident. Durmg: an excurs 
sion.he made from, Lisle,! im ‘1785, during which he ttaversed, without 
halting, ai distance of 300 miles, he Jet: down a parachute with a basket 
fastened to it, containing a) dog; which he let fall froma great height, 
and. which reathed the ground in safety! The titst descent was, howéver, 
thade’ by Jacques: Garnerin, on the 22nd October, 1797, in. the ‘park of 
Monceaui,, Delalande,: the astronomer, gives us an account of the ex- 
perisaént ui bollii od buco a1 ebawog 000,08 s9v0 gnieins 3 rite 
.@arnerin visited London during: the, short: peaee of .1802, and made 
two ascents with his balldon; in:the:sécond of which he let himself fall, at 
an amazing elevation, with a parachute! After cutting! himself away, he 
floated. over Marylebone and |Somers Town, and: fell. im \a field near 
St. Pancras Old Church... The oscillation was so great) that he was 
thrown out, and) was nearly killed. |The next’ person who tried the dan- 
gerous experiment; was Eliza Garnerin, his niece, who descended several 
tames in safety... Her parachute ‘hada large orifice in the top, in order 
te check the oscillation, and appears 'to have been successful. 

We next. come to poor Cocking, who ended. his days. inva manner 

unworthy his, talents, through a number of lamentable mistakes. | His 
parachute was, constructed on tlie opposite principle, of a wedge-like form, 
and was intended to cleave through the air instead of offering a resistance 
to:it.. It has mot yet been proved that the principle was wrong, but the 
defect lay in the: weakness of the materials employed in the formation of 
the parachute.) | |) , 
On July 29th, 1837, Mr. Cocking ascended in ‘his: new parachute; 
beneath. the great:Nassau balloon. In the car were Messrs. Green and 
Spencer. We. are told on good authority, that the parachute had been 
injured before the ascent took place, and nearly every one connected with 
the experiment expected it; would terminate fatally. Be this.as it may, 
Mr. Cocking was suffered to fiee himself from the balloon, the parachute 
collapsed, and fell, ‘at. a frightful rate, into a field near Lea, ot poor 
Coeking: was found with a frightful wound on his right temple. He never 
spoke, but died almost immediately. It is much to be regretted thatithe 
descent was ever allowed: to take place, and still more so, that Mr. Green 
lent his name tothe exhibition. lt seems strange that an experienced 
adronaut should run such a frightful risk of bursting his balloon, through 
the immense ascending power it would necessarily pain by being freed 
from a weight of 500 pounds, and the result proved that Mr. Green did not 
act with his wonted caution. | Immediately the parachute was cut away 
the balloon ascended with frightful velocity, and had: it not been that 
the avronauts applied their mouths! to the air-bags, previously provided, 
they must have’ been suffocated by the escaping gas. When the reaction 
took place, the: balloon ‘liad lost ail its buoyancy, and fell, rather than de- 
scended, on the earth... | 

Mr. Green had it in his: power to avert the sad catastrophe. Con- 
vinced that the experiment would be dangerous, if not fatal, his duty 
would have been toilet off gas as rapidly as possible, and try to regain 
the earth; and ‘though; Cocking was resolutely bent on trying his 
parachute, it would haye been an easy task to persuade him there was 
something wrong, and defer the experiment till the parachute had been 
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thorough repair, and a wedes h substituted for the tin one, 
h Cocking owed his oe Mr. Green, however, seems to have 
with extraordinary apa pathy in the whole affair, and such conduct 
does more injury té the ciued of atrostation; thaii allithe Snarling attacks 
of the anti-ballooners. 

It becomes now our gyn ees duty’ to: récufd‘three parachute descents 
made successively by tonywithout injury. Undeterred by the 
-awful fate of his predecessor, aye gentleman determined on making a 

descent which: should prove the correctness of thea theory; and 
the Montpellier Gardens heltenh we ted a e scene of the 
exploit. ore ‘to the’ cetin i on Messrs. Gye and 
‘Hughes for permitting Mri’ Cockiig’s as r iP tor of the gar- 
dens at Cheltenham woud ie t % =o 1 i be made, and 
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Mr. Hampton was obliged ae radbtid . As he was 
itted to display his’ Hate’ it ‘the’ ed to use it, the 


fea flashed across his mj ad ‘he’ by ea is long-nursed 
wishes. He sudde et! b ‘Pope’ whith’ ke , and went off 
to the astonishment of thé” spectitdts'/'t F ‘dt “Ofidering sound that 
reached him being, “ He: wilk he! skilled! +0: ddadyicertainty.” After 
attaining an altitude of nearly tio miles, liedeteriniviéd to ous the rope 
that held him. He paused for :a{isedond! or ctwi,::a8 [hesremembered it 
would soon be life or "death with: hich; birt at Jength <diéw his knife across 
the rope. The first feelings)-he 4 me en were botli unpleasant and 
alarming ; his eyes and the:top.of his ere eter forced upwards ; 
but this passed off in»a fety. ‘seconds, ‘and, :his feeliri siibsequently were 
pleasant rather than disagreeable. {-.So steady and/islow was the descent 
that the parachute apteels to’ be stationary ite Hagin remembered 
— a bag of ballast was fastened beshdashi, the chr) fia stooped over and 
t the sand; he algeinoted the time, he wad descendiig by his watch. 
The earth appeared coming bp to: him! Roo ‘the )jiarachute indicated 
his approach by a slight! smectite tind, and ly attic the ground 
in the centre of a field, and:ivas! first welonne by a Meee which stared 
at him with astonishmenty #0» ; tet to dniqe tevonuoy odT 


Mr. Hampton repeated tho experiment twice agnimin London, though 
on both occasions on ie G fn Cea ny to himself,, the first time 
an é secon nd 19ie 


falling on a tree in Kensi gn a house, which 


threw him out of the bask i a Pe itignal: brite the danger of 
these descents in the vicinity’ oe + “Wad thou: zhi’ ame Poitevin 


hoes hitherto esca oe ost ai is e it mnie hat the pitcher 
go"s posers te ws pt forget ¢ P 


Monsieur Poitevin’s a 3 _ capi ete) = y suddenly dis- 
ai 


£ , 


charging the gas, is ce genious | i be a skilful 
aéronaut ; but the very ei f ‘ expo mp! te Wi G,ismmninent peril 
should prevent Englishmét fo Sige cin eh ah exhibition. 


We have now completed eae , ae hat ( traced the history of 
aérostation from the earliest’ times | to i che) a Pag 4! and the only result 
to be arrived at is, one of unfeigned regret at the W position the sci- 
ence of airostation now assumes. Let ts hope we mia : y yet see the day 
when it will be applied 6, vurely. stat Len exp mental pu 
Professional aéronauts may fa i) Ht ‘our Re iad re i Hated afd ential ter: ; 
let them believe that we are actustd'b sincere ‘fove Of the science, and 
let them remember, that: tltough ‘their Abii conduct they have brought 
ballooning to what it is—leaving entirely out of sight what it should be. 
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That wild’ $ he eth of gleam ane cl Pr 
They id th thee in Brave. 

But aos ast left in thy, hearts’ 
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Recal thy me ful tale ;; . ile) vik) 
Thee to. ae ety ‘aul 

The sou j 
The ag 
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ane of the taster r, 
I¢ is bart se se | 
Thou etre minty ich ba reflection, 


Plshii itt iering ering o'er the fi 1 


By the es that: limes: within’ thee 
It is thme.to.eompreliend) |). /' 
Secrets of expression gathered 
As the Jines and rs blend. 


Chroniclin si ie im ‘ession, 
Taking e and smile, 


Something’ of” spirit 
Thou i pe death awhile, *’ 
Peopling. with the: vanished faces, 


And the:forms we view no. more, 
Walls that awe wt with the ‘twilight, 


Where the:inid-day glories pours 


This T’ Knew a a rachous Yady,, 
Pgeoped in hip it calm “Fed iné, . 
Shé with spea ded Saat trusting 


Earnestly poled own.jn mine, 


None could telbher name or fortunes 3 
All whe:knew her youth and age 

Long had past, aid:df her story 
Death, had sealed the final page. 


Grey and shinin folds around her 
Fell, with rat: Poa ‘skill portrayed, 
Until faney’ heard the wasting, 
Of ‘that robe of Tight and “shade 


Coif and-searfi the lady, carried, 

Woven in Malines.of; saber 
So within a.summer 

Sat she, and. I knew no: mote ; : 


Till that night when, *mid the 8 irits, + 
Lo! I meinen to face, ” » 

And she knew, and stayed before me, 
Speaking with a reverent grace: 








“Calm and still, like summer moonlight. 


So my life around me shone ; 
And my pleasure wore, and sorrow, 
Evermore that chastened tone. 
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> Then J, felt, ‘et beat quitker;:: 1! * 
Ap te, dn prayer 5 bollut 

And, like. beads, ;I told nay: obllessings (193 «iJ 
To the still, soft, evening airs 9:3 tO 


“Yes! with; h Tecught to guard thein, 
As I felt Chetieersaied ily jedd coord 
From a thankful, Spiith iii : edt tO 
O’er the windows (mine? eyes } i:! oT 


i i ah psa ‘always.subimer;. 9:13 0%” 

an dank; w: were, days: df mine: sho A 

O’er the. cold and. winsry daridadape!) 9! ic1V/ 
Oft I've heard the night4winds pine:: ) 


“ — - mornings greyly risin 
ing down the barren hills, 


Found me watching, meekly bearing 
Doubt and fear and human ills. 


“ With release from weary weakness, 
With relief from wearing pain, 


Ever death appeared before me, 
When May ia said hope was vain. 
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"© WOODTHORPE.’ 
A REMINISCENCE OF A PHYSICIAN. | 
By Ketty Kenxyon. |... 
Part Ill. | ° 9 bi ils 


In a few moments the colonel and Godfrey were knocking at; the 
ensign’s door. “Come in,” cried the latter; conjecturing who claimed 
admittance. Sommerton proceeded, being followed by Captain Spenser, 
who at the first was unperceived. i . 

“We really wondered what had become, of you two young gentlemen,” 
said the colonel, very good humonredly, and at the same time in a familiar 
and patronising manner placed his hand on the ensign’s,shoulder, and 
continued, “ but here you are, sipping the infusion of Hong Kong, instead 
of the juice of the grape. Well, well, my dear lads, tis a good exchange, 
and happy will it prove if you always retain the same choice. | I sincerely 
hope you may, and be assured, on the earnestness of an old soldier, who 
in his time has too frequently witnessed the sad effects of inebriety, that 
great is the remorse you will be spared, and much, very much, the comfort 
and happiness gained by so wise a decision.” 

The ensign’s room differed considerably from the apartments usually 
occupied by young officers; that is, that certain articles there present 
and not present, constituted such difference. On a side table were copies 
of several of the best historical writings, various books on military 
science, a box of mathematical instruments, together with some ingeni- 
ously executed models for the improvement of implements of war. 
Spread out on the table by which he was sitting were a number of 
drawings, sketches, and plans, that evinced much artistic skill, and gave 
indisputable proof that the hand of the draughtsman had been directed 
by no slight degree of natural taste. Amongst these, were representa- 
tions of fosses, copies of fortifications, sections of breastworks, plans for 
pontooning, diagramatic figures, showing the relative proportions of lines 
and battalions, with similar productions, all worked out with mathematical 
accuracy. The colonel’s eye for some moments was directed in abstracted 
gaze upon one of the drawings before him. 

‘* Pray, sir, from what work did you copy this?” said he, at the same 
time raising his eye-glass, as if to examine it with greater accuracy. 

“That sketch, colonel,” replied the ensign, “is not a copy, but an 
imaginary one, in which I have attempted to prove advantages derived 
from position, and how well-selected situations may often supply the 
place of greater bodies of men. The opposing armies are denoted by 
the colours, red and blue, and the elongated lines show the junction of 
two regiments. Here you perceive a regiment of “gig! making a 
charge on a square of the enemy. In the other corner of the chart two 
regiments are exposed to a continuous fire, in ambush, from this, the 
copsewood, whilst in front they are under a smart cannonade, and thus 
are compelled to effect a partial retreat. This mimic representation of 
trees is intended for a forest skirting along the base of a range of lofty 
hills; this serpentine mark is a deep river bounding the plain, the flags 
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point the fordable parts portions over which, for greater 
safety, have been Ph gy in ngage a ana valuables, and where are 
also the camp-followers. But what I wish most to prove is, the 
policy of the aa always keeping thre, fowast: an»his rear, and that no 
manceuvres can allure him from the rise of ground on which his centre is 
stoutly placed.” 

“ rata indeed !” admizingly,,exclaimed Sommerton. ‘Go on, 
i Pap professional studies, aa he assured, sooner or later, you 
a your aad (Talent and industry may for awhile remain hid, 


Ee ‘of devel t. And what i this 
Retire aie ae M 


taking up arother, | 
eT, Peon during rip Here is the circumventing fosse ; 


that, the shield undér thick the miners are working, constructed some- 
‘what’ after the plan of the one ent ‘by the Great, at his 
‘mvasion of "Tyre deems A aor enemy is meet down his 
“missiles ;'' these’ are t s, pourmg destruction amongst besiegers; 
and here——” ie 

| “Well dorie—very well done!” as, with more than wonted energy of 
ex pression, the colonel expressed his unqualified approbation. “I would 
that every officer in ‘the service had your fegeyy and ‘determination. 
Captain,” eoritinued "he, turning ‘to’ “the star of England’s 
greatness will never set so lorig as sons like ¢ this defend her rights !” 

Old Godfrey nodded ‘in acquiescence, said so, and thought so too, and 
then paid a high eulogium upon the drawings. 

“Come, Spenser, coffee is reaily,” said Sommerton, as he again yoked 
himself to the ea Coit dew, abd Goo whi GE cheese ie ora wants of 
apartments. “We will leave these two young gentlemen here, as they 
seem very comfortable m each other’s society; and, Alfred, when you 
have done looking at so much that interests you, and are tired of military 
conversation, both of you come to my rooms, and we will have a grilled 
bone at-—let ine see, ‘tis half-past eight—yes, at ten o'clock; what say 
you both? ‘Will you do me the pleasure ?” 

** Wee shall be most happy, colonel. At ten o'clock we will be with you.” 

' Whilst the elder gentlemen were proceeding along the corridor, God- 

frey declared’ the ensign to be a young man of great promise. Som- 

merton persisted im the same opinion, and entered his protest that never 
did two finer lads enter the service. 


Arriving: at chr colonel’s room, no slight degree of comfort was appa- 
rent, co it was within the dull cnn of grin, and 
no Lares prbai over domestic affairs. A burning 


in the grate, the crockery was arranged for the Tekah beverage, whilst 
the i ee the handsome plate, and other eteeteras, imparted an 
aristocratic air not to be mistaken, yet without any of that ostentatious 
pomp inseparable from plebeian vulgarity. In one corner of the room 
Sold ‘odily taseele by chee yydn ly size, covered with horse skin, 
made wn plates of iron, and at either end was a 
ley at that utility and strength were the requisites 
desired. "Behind the door hung a blue military cloak, a foraging-eap, 
and a handsome erimson sash; over the mantelpiece was a rack, on 
which were placed a couple of swords, and a brace of pistols im their 
holsters; on the walls were ite some half-dozen engravings, pre- 
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a bir 94 uittet & dtiw sonermey tg s19w jac bowery q het 
servin nds lisinchdeo aca TLureane, the. great, de, Marthorou And 
the gallant Lard live. ‘The, were alo sk ee pas ss 
and ‘Indian: fortresses,’ which the, soldier-axtist, Teh be, ed upon 
by the subséquent bapapiento sti tte: TOOT. «| vil se pea rst #8 


might be three or four dozen, Pi umes, ¢ iphy,. gonsneit og of 
histories, and works on ry Ligne Amongst these tin 
those of Polybiug,,Qmsaz, sek gun aah quban, This rn library Som- 
merton invariably carnied. on. toanother. The justi- 
fiableness of ews my bject on» which he, oy oe pa ‘jauch attention. 
Nothing, afforded him .mare;, ure ;t enter fay 
topic: | He defended the, ote aor gees me oF those te’ hehe 
for some. wise purpose, Provide add reed, should tbrodgh all time 
exist inthe world. | Whenever he sisnen® fe ¢ ofiverse with any one hog 
would discuss the question, a }0ng, and ree ear was sure to res ré 
in yt he gave evidence that he had, not su ally feasonedl dy. ri 
» The furniture was isi 8 tial, se ited ted, for du rabilty 
shia ‘than. appearance, There was, however, 9 lack’ “of those little 
niceties which, a lady's nee.can alan, supply, as 1 “WOU id ‘be benéath 
the dignity of the ib y warrior descend: to Pe e consi eration of. ae 
trifling minutia ;; there, was, | re, an at pay a ike making 
truly appear a, soldier’s. home, and. that, e occupant mi 
be here to-day and gone to-morrow. aoe Sab was as com nfor' 
as if at) a or, in GDOSPETT AIRE on t matters } ittle a we aa 
so long, as ha gone is dur, lot. , Bauble “splendours’ pei hing content ; 
a rm cin may please weakness an ray, ‘but €annot confér ‘the 
Kesry of po + nor, fap ton purple; and gold, 9 ‘Dives | bring to their 
sadiiaar tedden 5 abencires of, ay eprorecs amrtng® and, a tranquil mind. 
Bolonel Sensor had, more,.important, and, baci things to reflect 
hapony than, fine. furniture, or elegant, equipage ;,u n him were ‘imposed 
Fo meres duties,;| he, was, not es ha ar /appea led to, by those high} in 
wei she age but...of, ;battle-fields, and ‘con nueete his’ dearest 
wt oe nithe characte the ; destiny. 9 fo rave ‘soldiers ; ; 
widest with. all the pure, patriotis m., of rnon Side} 
‘Willen itt; he regarded those great and g orious pk which Pat 
arms had-—in recent, times more.. ds yore lieve 8S, unsui issex 
the histories.of nations. It was his sett SRG at Providence hdd 
selected this great, country as, the happy files ead means “Of, dis- 
seminating-—first;' through the edge o Mi sword, and whee y the gentle 
modes of enlightenment and the spirit, 0 eras “sit rato Pelt 
lisation and, ee eonsolations of religion th roug hout the ends of the. earth. 
He wis one of those, men. whose minds seem constituted o f beietonenec 
principles and opposing elements, and 3 In} lags appear positive col tra- 
di¢tions-of character, .. But men’s minds are deeply tinged bythe infli- 
‘enee of those, cireumstances to which they are py What some’ call 
itherent tendencies and natural. inclinations, are often, rather the results 


of ergreesioneinenicnel y forced upon them, by the intercourse! of life, 








and bad acquirements which by oe fas chance produce. 
Susuigechotahae Mane ere by Padinat thigh om 
were origin sprang pata e ured t om 

In mental, (a4 10. ibodily, q rina ey lps level 'o a ath 
general throng, yet he often Grease so san Pacolatige 
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ung, a ptt a tie dda bia Hit ‘does ‘tow! The’ farther we 
i ce. war ne @ ‘har dat the ticker our progression!" eo: 

Prue: ROW B1e ards vay ue,’ rein Go bdfréy;. 48 ‘he: théugtitfully vit: 


lpi his abel ie e table, ‘thd’ thei wane wistfully at the fire; zecdrd- 
Bless to Pie ays ” “It Bek shidéad"¢ *éatitinibdl hes oe are  bothi wanting 
sapray § i ki ie fF ; me ra ie aft feted od 
et “Man if are thé dares ati wean that! bavet our pathias' we 
on th ae bee sat f existéti¢e?! “My day) hkexthatcof 


r 
na 8 ty is dbimiyone {4 a Ptrst,/ when the sun of! life 
OW e hil 


h s titd téihipest! of passion “and! disappoimt- 
mn } An i éd, the “twi viet bof e"Will be’ ciflmy and serend); “nor shall 
he thinking ah dis it the ‘coritéthnplationy of death's dreary 
wa ‘but hh ee ? by’ the’ brighteniig’ hopes of a lohig and 
g mor TOW, that § s indt p pass’ way Godfrey; ‘these’ ave” reflections 
en at time s ‘be awakened)’ éVen ih ‘the breast of! aticold soldiers ‘and 
hen the zt li of “line” i is, Wis: over ‘ts, shedding itso whitenessosuch 
iden se Be present ta Gwith ‘bh Fedoubled forces)! Br ydarsitt digs 
Ee my i n wis ii fa @ ‘field, avd may ‘this ‘hand’s lastigradp 


hold’ ai “Ww mite rs aye isles ard raided! Buy ‘in’! the’ defende of may 
‘ an Kad Ue ©! moda ont 

r Ai ho i ae id With’ more: tliat Wweonbent energy of ex- 
Pires, s- ia 0, 6“ sothewhat: startle ‘old Godfiey, who was not 
th e ier omnent a altégether prepared for shch'dn ovtbrirst! of patriotic de- 
claration, a aba) on aad st confortable, ‘after the’ few glasses: of 
wae ri e ha en} Hig? totigue “Wis'' lodseried) ‘and, like’ poor’ Yoriek, 
he f van the mand waslypuded’ Within’ him: ' Ori dich ‘dcvaslonie he would :at 
times s | speak wath eloquéncee. "The recollection’ of past cireutistances, when 
Tevertin, ‘to ) byg one years, always awikered feelings of sensitiveness, if 
not of pain ; ip whétiovel he’ aid refer to earlier days, it was obvious the 


reechons were of a'sorrowful’ nature, as they left ‘a’ transitory tinge of 
fanchely not to be rhistaken: 

_ Goatey , in brief 1 manner, replied to the effect that it was most glo- 

or an old. soldtet to wind vd his earthly career on’ the'sod; never- 


theless he internally’ peeved glory as 4 very fine thing in its way, and 
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a very nice thing to talk‘about; ‘but for his part he had no iitehing desire 
to be cut and hewed ‘and buried'in trench. “He liad a prejudice in fa- 
vour of living: om till»nature; and! not a witeipared were re wed for 
ever the pulses of vitality!’ = 9) , 
« Spenser, where Wete'we'stationed when you sold out Was it not 
at Gibraltar 2% nor 

“Tt: was,” deci Goitfrey.» “My father sid rt ‘was his only 
child, and’ ‘cireumstances | here fewer Teper ence'in Eng- 
land. I’ disposed ‘of my commission, abe ts ned set! determination 
of returning to the fo ng | After my retarn' I fell in love—married. I 
then had a good fortune, and'my wife would not hear of nty rejoining the 
army ; consequen i eehtladl on day Recap on ge three 
months im the year ‘town ‘the reriatm monotonous] in the 
country. I'am now father’ of seven daughters and one boy—-Allfred, 
whom you know—with whom remains the honours and perpetuation of 

hostel In early ‘life 'T lived fast, nor will the eareful retyenchment 
bai nt years, though ever so strictly observed, so far retrieve the follies 
of early life, as to'rid°my inheritance’ of ineumbrance:' : But'lo! many 
an old fatnily has’ been’ im’ the same position tlemen’ of blood sand 
spirit’ will'fall into these inconsistencies. | Sir William Wildoats’ estate 
has hed elipeeday doehhy tall her te and the world says Lord Lavish’s 
father had dipped dep nt hi propery, fo mgt fo trove 
heir the p rey making a tiateh; which he did by marrying 
the onl of a London: mt to and thus a plebeian ‘prop has saved 
an old é.  You'see; colonel, in the service gentlemen acquire 
expensive habits—at least it was too correct with regard to my own case, 
and, you see, when I went up to town, ‘my club friends made those an- 
nual visits costly. , However, it'is no use repining’ now. Policy and pru- 
dence must follow.” 

“ Well, you have given mea sketch of your own history, captain, 
since we assed at the Rock ; ne if you will not’ deem |me tedious, 
I will harry ‘over mine. The pri of won't be ready yet, and as 
you will not have any more tit le will tell’ you'a few’ particulars rela- 
tive to the hitherto fortunes of Tom Sommerton. | In the life otf most 
soldiers there is something of interest, and certainly it must be eee 
when the tale|is told to an old friend.” ~ 

* T shall with much attention, I am sure, listen to your’ sory.” 

Colonel Sommerton commenced as_ follows : 


, THE COLONEL'S HISTORY, 


Not many anita after you had left our regiment, my health, which 
had for soni time previous been indifferent, became decidedly impaired. 
I availed —— of th a best saihdaaeae advice at' Gibraltar, but with 
little if any physicians at length ‘unanimously agreed, it 
was advisable for me ~ aed for the advantage of my native air. My 
furlough was signed, and I obtained leave for eighteen months. Those 
who have been for'years abroad, and known the restraint and irksomeness 
of a soldier's life, can ‘alone duly appreciate the delight of revisiting their 
mother country; to receive the congratulations of old’ friends ; to grasp 
the cordial hand of honest weleome, and to'be onee more amongst those 
united by - ties of friendship and affection ! !’ Under sueh antieipations, 
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with such. feelings, I hastily made the arrangements for 
Twenty-four hours after sy conieste was signed, my goods. and chattels 
were stowed into those very boxes (pointing to the capacious chests before 
noticed), and I was in readiness for the voyage. An English home- 
bound merchantman chaneed to be lying, at anchor in the bay, and at 
daylight she unfurled her sails for the British shores. My berth being 
taken, I embarked on the previous night, and, found myself the only 
passenger. Not feeling well from the harass of packing and other mat- 
ters, I retired early, and soon fell asleep, dreaming off merry England, 
and the happy eighteen months I was about to 

| Soundly did I slumber, and was greatly refreshed by the night’s rest. At 
daybreak I was awakened to consciousness by the clatter of feet on deck— 
the elashing of chains—the coiling of ropes—the nautical “ Heave a-hoy,” 
together with all the customary vociferations and expletives|so common 
when getting out to sea, Iwas snug and comfortable in my berth, and it 
was indeed a glorious change to, rear myself into the semi-erect. position, 
and peep through the little port-hole widow, formed by one immensely 
thick square of glass, upon the ocean-waters, varied only by the swelling 
waves, whose white crests were for an instant visible, then vanished; being 
long white lines near, and gradually diminishing into specks in the distance, 
or entirely lost... Now, and then a sea-bird hovered over the troubled 
deep, at this instant skimming the billow’s heaving breast, at that 
joyously flapping its wings as it mounted into air, then smoothly alight- 
ing on the swelling waye, as if, forsooth, it could alone exist in these two 
elements---the ocean and the sky! Happy bird, methought, thou art 
indeed one of Nature’s favourites—happy in the wild and airy freedom of 
thy boundless home,!, , I did not.arise until the vessel had made consider- 
ably ahead in the Straits ; and when I left my berth, my steps were bent 
towards the deck to enjoy the healthy freshness of the morning breeze. 
It was a delightful, moraing—the sun shone with dazzling we aruontn 
the broad expanse of waters, reflected his golden rays with unclouded bril- 
lianey; the African coast was oa one side—the shores of Europe on the 
other! I was now on the Great Sea of the inspired writers, sailing be- 
tween ‘two quarters! of the globe!)1 sat me down upon one of the! benches 
whilst. watching the far-off hills become more and more obscure in the 
distance—then gazed in calm abstractedness upon the deep, unchanged, 
fathomless, eternal ocean, which .still rolled on the same as it did roll 
thousands of years before! Cities, kingdoms, races, thought I, had flou- 
rished and were gone, Nineveh, Babylon, Palmyra, Rome, Carthage, had 
been, what were they now?~ Pharaohs, Cyrus, Xerxes, Hannibal, and 
Cesars had lived, as the mighty among men—are nothingness; nations, 
dynasties had existed, and ages ago swept into decay; generation in 
countless infinitude had followed generation ; man, still the tyrant of his 
fellows, flickers as in yore, a moment on the surface of old osname 
have left their desolations; and earth and shore have in a thousand times 
ten thousand ways been mutated by nature and humanity; but the ever- 
lasting ocean is the same, the same as when it first. from chaos sprung ! 
Such were my musings... A continued indisposition had led to contem- 
plativeness. I felt that chill of self-insignificance; of my own meagreness 
of being, which was but, an infinitesimal dot in creation’s bewildering vast- 
ness ; and yet I busied my: brain with vain imaginings, thought of ho- 
nours ; ambition’s airy flights gave pleasure—the glories of earth were not 
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tq Sere I _ still to jliving,.and..to{lide. |) Spensér, ‘whan we: 
Hect what 1 ings, | : 


WHATS! 4! » «od doiw “ustbe) aiat?? enw a yt’ 
may. here, be observed. te the reader, that Godfteydwas mot-altoge- 





er s tor, this une } soliloquy jon the ipart:of! his friend; | 
whose countenance. his, peering, eye, during the. eloquent apostrophe, took 
a furtive glance, as if to inquire. if, the, colonel, bisd ‘inibibed. too | many: 
gl eS Of, (porte, Lt was.all very, tracy thiught Godfrey, nor cam 
it be den a y" »,are all transitory, ings 3, bute: e considered :it: then: 
somewhat out of place.to sermonise., . The| tenour of his refleetions iene: 


p_ill-fitted for, such considerations,..., There: were-:periods ‘when thas: 
Iie acto comparison, to, insect. existence might withi him have: gone 
ore glibly down; and he could, not avoid the; internal. donclusibn that | 
Godérey. Spenser, of Spenser House, , Wondthorpe, in the county of +——, 
WAS) fh greats entity, the gnats, and. griomes,: whieh he: could iby a: 
“breath destroy,” , Besides, he had; far rather have talked:of a, commis- 
sion for Alfred. Je. js. > malt hasenw ernie ON 
The winds were adverse, and we were, obliged to tack,,which,, of course, 
made us progress more tardily, _ By sunset, however, we.were abreast of, 
whitse walled’ Cadiz the Toza de Plata, as the Spaniards. say,) rising like 
bele from the waters, when the signal, was made for, passengers ; and if 
t y they wete to. pnt out, as the captain would, not, go, in, his, vessel, being 
ily laden from Malaga. ‘The, return. signal,was; made, intimating that, 
certain passengers wished to embark, Ju, no great, length, of time, a, skiff, 
was launched, the well and rapidly-applied, oars of whieh quickly urged, 
the light caique over the smooth and silvery seay ....{ yroy villt of tar 
Arriving alongside, there were two females, an, elderly, gentleman, and 
a nan, who, from, his appearance and respectful demeanaur, was evidently 
a servant. The ladies were so muffled jup in, their travelling dresses, 
that a cursory glance, as I Jeisurely paced backwards and, forwards. on 
the quarterdeck, could not decide as to theirjages or other particulars,| yet 
I fancied one was much older than the other,,, ‘Phe, gentleman) wore; a 
camlet cloak, and had on a forage-cap, trimmed; with richly, wrought gold 
lace, and as,his cloak was partially blown open... by, the wind, I, did | not 
fail to observe it was lined with costly fur... His whiskers; and, mustache 
were of snowy whiteness, and the long and luxuriant, locks, bleached like 
the former, which gracefully fell oyer his shoulders, imparted,a venerable air , 
of dignity that at once, commanded respect,.'To one of. the ladies he aid 
particular attention, nor would heallow either of them, to ascend, the, ladder 
till’ it had been sequrely lashed to, and which, he. personally ascertained . 
Their luggage consisted of some half dozen, packingcases,.. with, two or 
thrée boxes of smaller’size, one of which was covered with black leather, 
and carried in his hand. From its construction, and the,care bestowed upon 
it by its possessor, it; might ,be. mferned that, it,,eoutained valuabies. 
When the passengers and. their luggage: had) been safelyiembarked, the 
servant, at the beckon of his master;- approached and:!feceived from his 
hand some coin, which the; former gave to, the bodtmen;| evidently, as @ 
gratuity for their. ition and, civility., When one, of) the; sailors at 
rting looked, upon the younger lady, he, exclaimed, to another, f* Aladre 
Ue Dies Senora; muy delecado;, con. una, boca hermosa.” |, Then. re-. 
spectfully raising, his, bat he. said, Adios) Don. Bertya+—Adios Senor. 
Capitan, buen amino!) and, they, then plied. theit- oars im return. ».Not 
deeming it polite to.be too scrutinising in.my glances,iI laidi my arms over » 
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the sidelof the: vessel, and rapturously ‘lodked upon the snd bt 
® 


There was ‘‘fair Cadiz,” with her “clear whité walls.” t ie iy 
jout in’buld \and) piottiresque relief from the’ so ad ny of @ 
leasidistinct baékground formed ‘by the moutitaiiy rigydédiess of the Anda- 
lusian shores Andalusia, so familiar to tecollection by histdridh! ass6cin- 
tions. [ chought of Cordova—the past glories of Granada—the wy 
once ‘the prideof old Hispania) whove maguificencé ean’ still be traced 
amid the fwrebksiof ruin’ and: the' spoils of time. |  Sardcetiie’ splétidours,” 
said d, A‘areaibw remembered! but'as things'that were’; the idle shepherd 
wantlersiuncdnscionsly, or heddless, over ground retideréd classi by ‘th 
ious events bflother days, ‘and while'the recording page of history has 
i@uidished: over itvan enduring charm.’ Man m ht have ‘retro- 
, eonquests destroyed, ‘aid the murch of centuries prodacdd ‘their 
nsutatidns, but:mountaing, valleys, vivers, ‘ocean, ‘were ‘the'sameé !’’ A fallen 
andoensla ved. race ‘were these; anid ‘well ilight the' poet ask 2 
_ _. Why nature wasted her wonders on such men ?” ite 7 s 
OAS turned ‘away from ‘the newly-émbarked strangers, the smaller of 
the fetvialés"as"she way about ‘to descend the companion ladder, looked 
atotind for thé’gentleman, who’ at the moment was busily engaged in 
ane the'sufé' déposit’of thé luggage, which his servant and a couple 
of ‘Sailors’“Were'' lowering ‘into the hold: As she did this, mine eye fell 
por Orie of ‘the Most’ bewitching faces’ I’ had ever beheld—such surpass- 
in beauty_such features of ‘ldvéliness ‘it Had never been my lot to gaze 
upon!” Ttwas! bit's ¢lincethe' stance Of a moment, yet from that mo- 
ment to this very hour, Spenser, ‘that face has not been a day forgotten 
Lite not even for ore fleetin ‘day! ‘Like the immortal author of “ Pa- 
radise Losts” I fell itt love ‘at first Sight: Inimediately after that electric 
gave; thy heart’ beat quicker, atid T’felt as if some powerful influence had, 
nN ee ee ee a bn oe helen os 
'5¢ Liove'at’ first sight!” said'T)'’' Psha ! "tis nonsense.” btn cae 
® Péoricluded my debilitated’ frame’ had’ rendered’ the brain more, gus- 
ible’ 8F iiipressions. | “The'san, in! haes which no art can imitate, was, 
gétitly' sinking intd' the ‘rosy! bowers ‘of the west, tinging with gold nd, 
crinigon' ‘dyes thie’ far-off horizon.) “The Spanish shores were soon be- 
coming more and more! unpétceptible to the eye, and’ fain would I have, 
Hy ed 'iny ‘révery! Which’ history ‘had created of the past ; but the 
hi tig forth” st’'seen Wasa: more Absorbing spin My mind inyolun- 
tatily “offered its conijedtiites, as! to’ who the lady ‘boasting ‘such, personal 
charnis’ really” Was—from'‘whietide ‘they ¢amée—and whither they, were 
geing ' Patine-* to" and ‘fro, | the words ''of ‘the song were fitly remem- 
be: { Bol HOBiIG Itw yI9Ve eV flottite T Ane? ps 
Hogu | Ol Phrougl’ mahy Welime *tis mihe' to roams!!! 
bovis Where many'a softiand meltinig:thaid ‘is, 
»ooliedo: But mene-abroad) and ‘few at ‘honie,': 19 
aid anort | May, match the dark-eyed girl of Cadiz ! 
The party came from ‘that bedutiful city, and the first'inference was, that 
they were inhabitants of ‘the place, ‘becatise ‘they had'a foreign appear- 
ahve} ‘and because the gentleman fluently conversed ‘with the mative 
boatmen) whilst the ‘dark; somewhat inelancholy eye, ‘the ‘swarthy com-- 
pléxion, and\agile figures; tended to confit me in such opitiion, — ° ” 
iPhe wind rather freshening; and feeling somewhat chilly, T determined 
on desveriding: into the-eabin, theré to' join ‘antl make ‘dequaintance with 
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those who to be my fellow-paésengers. Taking a parting glance 
at the Andalusian hills, and looking towards the “city of the deep,” I 
said with “Childe Harold," ool tf _— af | pane 

ae ws “Adieu! fair Cadiz —yea, a long adieu! “Tivos 
and left the deck for the night.) { {ies oily hole shore o 


The ‘captain of the vessel had, in reply to other inquiries made by the 
gentleman, ‘informed him of another ‘passenger being presént who said 
he was.an English officer, whom he had shipped at Gibraltar, and whom 
he believed to be returning to his native country on account of ill-health. 
The strange gentleman received the intelligence with pleasure, as it ‘was 
desirable to ay companion, and.as he felt certain an English officer 
would be a man of|education and a gentleman. As» you!.are aware, 

, British soldiers always did take a high stand abroad; nor are 
they backward in suing for that respect which their profession confers ; 
they stick up mightily for the dignity of the red' coat, and perhaps this 
at times is carried out with something of vaunting and a I 
do not comprehend, however, why they should obtrude. their importance, 

arrogate superiority. | But, you see, not a few who enter our ranks 
have more money ‘than brains, and the! rich cloth can be more dazzling to 
the vulgar than the sage can be honoured for his wisdom ; besides, ' the 
romantic stories of military bravery, and the paraphernalia of tinsel trap- 
oy ame gold’ lace, have their effect upon common minds, . Many who, — 
if they cut a bad fi in other professions, might. pass with tolerable 
respect to be cut at in ours. Samuel Johnson observed to Mr. Boswell, 
“ If.one could suppose Socrates to be giving a lecture on philosophy, and 
Charles XII. going out to a campaign, it would be deemed far more 
honourable to join the ranks of the latter than to listen'to the wise say- 
ings of the former.” A ces go far with mankind, and he who would 
astonish and excel his fellows, must needs often have to use paltry expe- 
dients, and undignified recourses. 

_ Well, I descended. | The captain introduced mein his rough way’ as 
Captain Sommerton, which it is here needless to observe is the ttle, by 
courtesy, given to all lieutenants such as 1.was then. » The stranger im- 
mediately arose, and in an easy and graceful manner, which showed not 
only continental politeness, but good breeding and gentlemanly deport 
ment, which mh have testified: the man of polish and the world, not 
mattering what nation he claimed as his country—he arose, I say, and 
introduced the ladies, the elder as Madame Vauville,, the younger as 
Mademoiselle:de Berryer. The ladies arose, and. acknowledged the in- 
troduction, and thus, through the ceremonial of .a proper etiquette, we 
became known to! each other. I said it mattered little from whence 
Monsieur de Berryer came—it was evident at a glance he was, in the 
full acceptation of the term, a gentleman. | His‘ language, his looks, his 
gesture, evineéd his being brought up amongst the higher ranks of life. 
He had now thrown aside his camlet cloak, and doffed the forage-cap. 
His tall and. well-proportioned figure, which, though age had in some 
degree deprived of its erectness, was that of an agile and handsome man. 
Being thin and active, he was just of that physical conformation which 
can bear the havoe of years, and repel their ravages. There is a bodily 
formation which never wholly loses the sprightliness and mimbleness of 
youth, with which the step to the last is springy and resilient, and the 
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lambs . and mobile—opposed to that condition of corpuleney and 
inactive disposition which teud. to induce disease, and bring on faster the 
work of decay. His thin features, with long nose, easily inflated nostrils, 
closed mouth, large and dark-flashing eyes, and the lofty brow, though 
wrinkled over with many a deep and furrowing line of thought, attested 
no common mind; while the small hand and little foot suggested his 
high descent, and that the warm blood of a sunny clime circulated al 
his veins, His'dressiwas plain, but after the fashion of the French, 
from such it alone slightly differed in being less: ostentatious, and more 
Madame Vauville, at a guess, might be forty, and though beauty had 
passed away, its faded footsteps were still traceable. In manners she was 
graceful and pleasing, and her countenance gave indubitable evidence of 
vivacity and wit. dier costume was modest and unassuming ; inclined to 
humbleness and simplicity, rather than fashion and gaiety. It; however, 
suited her ‘person, and she perhaps looked more taking than if ‘arrayed in 
the gaudy attirements ‘which so-called fashion decks the fascinating belle. 
She had round her meek a chain of amber, to which were attached a 
small: mmiature and a golden crucifix.» On the third finger of the left 
hand ‘was an amulet, in which sparkled ‘a costly brilliant. 
| Mademoiselle'de-Berryer, her young and captivating companion, was in 
the bloom and sprightliness of youth. She did not appear to have seen 
more than’ eighteen summers. A cursory glanee showed her to be the 
fortunate possessor of a thousand attractions ; there was that face which 
but an hour ago had'so forcibly struek me, and which I could already not 
look upon without an admiration somewhat akin to love, beaming as it 
did with radiant smiles, and striking the beholder with all that influenee 
and power which exceeding beauty in the gentler sex seldom fails to 
exert. The varied expression of modest confusion, the winning bash- 
fulness of early years, the stolen glances of one who was a stranger, the 
quiet demeanour, and, too, the melancholy tinge into which those dark 
and dazzling eyes subsided, added to the enchantment under which I 
began to feel affected. A Domminichini or a Salvator Rosa would have 
delighted in beauty so unconscious—so irresistibly charming. Between 
the lineaments of monsieur and herself there was an evident resemblance, 
and the more’ the likeness:was traced, the more convincing the compa- 
rison appeared. ‘The plaintive east of her features; the quiet flashes of 
those lustrous orbs, that ever and anon bespoke the intelligent. concep- 
tions of 1a soul full of sensibility and thought ; the long silken fringes of 
their slightly drooping’ lids ; the Grecian nose; small but well-formed 
mouth,’ around: which,’ever and ‘anon, the merry ismile would play, and 
then expose a set of ivory teeth which were remarked for their regularity 
and whiteness; the olive tint of her complexion shone out ‘in more relief 
when the mantling blush added its damask tinge; the glossy brightness 
of her raven hair, whieh’ was tastefully arranged in the Madonna style, 
and here and there its thick tresses kept in their position by silver bands ; 
her full though half-veiled bust, ‘tiny fingers, and sylph-like form, were 
the personal attractions of Mademoiselle de Berryer—the fascinations 
which rendered her one of the loveliest of her sex. ‘The poet and painter 
might have exerted their powers of imagination to deseribe or picture 
an ideal beauty.; ‘but nature in this reality would have beggared the 
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en we returned, als, and the pea om the gen 
utes of Spain ‘and Portugal. a 89° na 3 atte ox bea 
person of go siderable information, and possessed (0 Frat, gonyers 
tional oiled He, at length, entered’ upon each eine discou ani 
carnecznen, and, spoke with | all that orga ae and logical ki Bp 
nei indi cate of th e thinker ‘and th Qlar, + As t0. ih in ru be, caR- 
stupid an nd uncollected ; ‘my, ri asi ties, fe ed, af 
oodles ‘and aah resulted from, my, absorbing: we J at 1 
de Berry er, ho, was even now a ve nehantrres over my; soul, : fy 
not follow up the train of : argument, mre one, or So 98 ions pas 
“ye ” when t ought to have’ replied “no,” then tried to extricate na 
self from’ the’: emma, and di a made myself more peti sok wl ep 
Madame Vauville Bi her Ups, ant madeinoigelle Rerprped. an argh, Joo 
and suppressed st 
ve You ook 60 d, monsieur,” ‘said le Berryer, io ot ‘having for ‘some 
time conversed, an d reeiving I was seated somewhat distant from: the 
fire—“ you look Mill; and, if I remember right, our ‘commander said 
you were now an Siawati 2 You had better come. to this seat near the 
stove. Madeline, ‘my love, sit by me on the couch, and give to the 
ntleman your warmer seat in the corner. : You, had better moye there. 
Ho: if you please, x monsieur,” continued De Berryer, with much apparent 
kindness, and as-if he really felt for my ill state of health. 
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oh “f val as’ he tS Hemet nelly 
of oF Fs eg an’ in time ?” inquired Monson de Ber- 


faster ° the ti in tid fic “yh ‘spoke i in by fone. of tenderness and 


i rl fa fia motiths,””" fr epi ny Py niy health has een indifferent, 
in at! ‘the request of » physic ians, T now return, in the hopes of i im- 
) ent, ‘to’ niy native he i 
re Yoti ate right, midnsient’, you ‘are right. Health is: beyond every 
other blessitig. We; tod, are going to England,” concluded ‘De Berryer, 
it'd halt- “suppressed Sight 
aT a6l Were’ you ever in iat, mohsieur ? ” asked I. 
ee Neyer 
ie $6 wt captain calculates our voyage at severi or eight days from 
ea to the Thane’) if only the winds are favourable,” continued. L, 
rit ‘We ‘are''tatking ndw, monsieur,” replied De Berryer, “ and the 
a blows ‘well-nigh ‘fall ahead—but | here comes our commander, Cap- 
tain, pray How Jong ‘do you, suppose Wwe shall be on our veya e?, From 
shal T have of seafarit matters, our progress: is unusually slow.” ) 
OM’ God ‘only kridws how long we shall be. “This morning there was 
jot wind ‘enough to fill’a petticoa t’; ‘and now, when. it has freshened a 
ttle, it is fall gainst, us,’ retliied the hardy son of Neptune, in rough 
anid ronchdes” sii cé, .'whidh' was. quite in keeping with bluff, weather- 
heated features, broad ‘shoulders, ‘and ‘herculean frame of that choice 
specimen of the British td, OU? 
‘GEWell well, ‘never mind, ‘only ‘the’ steward’s room be well stored,” 
a DeBerry er; “if we are ign out to sea we will make the best 
T have nicht under more unfavourable circumstances in my time.” 
oi captain ‘assured us, ‘that if blown out to sea, we should not haye 
6 under; ro the’ misery of short commons ; at the same time he moved off 
tie op posite si é of the’ i> in, and d opening a locker, as if unpereeived 
‘or IAP sr ge f those, around, , Rogred out, and then threw 
Me hig throat, a pladsful’ o'n at’ Tum ich matter- -of-couyse action 
iad have nasal innoticed, had it not test! for the hearty smack which 
ve as if i in the honest appreciation of the prime old Jamaica that he 
ret a celved as A present’ from'a West India trader. The ladies were 
igual amused at ‘his coarse bluntness; and when they gazed. upon 
bray tions, those huge, whiskers, that ise sill face, the 
eee an pilot coat, the} "aa indeed contemplate. with amazement 
ch a burly, Niieut ove? son of humanity. 
ee Mowsiéur Sc dmitiérton, ' do yo play at chess ?” asked De Berryer, ; 
wif you do, T shiild date Rien to Kai a battle with you,” 
“ It will give mé gréat iieadtire, ‘monsieur,”’ replied 1; “and many a 
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long and obstinate game I have contended at Gibraltar with my brother 
ee ee ee ot ee ae But 

the ladies !would like to play ?” continued’ I, throwing an 
admiring glance at the bewitching dark ae by my side. 

“ No—no, you and mo et ys in me nw answered 

they,, both, simultaneously ; “ and, we, if you please, will be; rs.” 
pet ne, my; dearest, go into my berth, and you, will find, the chess- 
wen immediately,on. opening the large trunk,” said the father, at the 
same time placing in his beautiful daughter's hand ithe key... 
;, Madeline arose, drawing her mantilla more. closely, around, her, pro- 
ceeded, to. De Berryer’s. dormitory, and soon returned with the. white and 
red, armies for the contest,,. Ere long, De Berryer and I were absorbed 
in the game; and although I was the allowed champion in our garrison, 
I could perceive, from a few moves that my opponent, was, more than a 
match for me. ..Both from the first sienah. teearieidad dew tees: and 
each made his; move| with more than common eare ‘and caleulation.. Now 
a move ; then, after a long and reflective pause, another ; neither spoke ; 
the ladies anxiously watched the contest, and more than two hours 
had passed over before: Madeline clapped her hands exultingly : ‘‘ Cheek- 
mate, monsieur, the gentleman has beat you!’ She then burst into a 
good-natured laugh, and said, “‘ Monsieur, it is along time since you had 
so tiresome a rival as Captain Sommerton.” — ‘ 

‘“¢ You must indeed have had considerable practice, Captain Sommer- 
ton,” observed Madame Vauville, ‘as Monsieur De Berryer is deemed’ a 
very superior player. I trust this will be the prelude to many a coming 

e.” : ' ' 


“I shall have much pleasure—very much pleasure in playing to-morrow ; 
nor should I have minded another trial of our strength to-night ; but my 
doctors insisted on the desirableness of my retirmg at an early hour.” 

“ To-morrow—to-morrow, captain,” said De 'Berryer’; ‘* you are right 
in attending to the injunctions of your medical advisers. I am glad to 
find in you so powerful an enemy. The renewal of these conflicts will 
to us both make the otherwise dull hours at sea pass ‘pleasantly. But 
here comes the supper. Jules (to the man-servant), set the ladies’ chairs 
on the opposite sis, and go fetch me dry toast and tea—'twill suit me 
better to take a light repast than to eat more substantial viands.” 

As to myself, | could take nothing ; and after having drank a couple 
of glasses of Sauterne, I bade my newly-formed friends good night. 
When partly undressed, I threw my back against the partition of my 
snug dormitory, thrust my hands into the pockets of my pantaloons, and 
was instanter lost in reverie. On the previous evening I was overjoyed 
at the thoughts of returning to my native land, and conceived the voyage 
alone lay between me and that pleasure ; now—aye—so soon I thought 
otherwise, I cared not whither the winds blew us—where the fates tossed 
us—would not have minded being driven to the antipodes—only—only 
Madeline was there! Home, country, friends, and pleasures, were 
“ quite forgotten in that absent trance!” Then, breaking silence, I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ who can she be, and what is De Berryer? I would give my 
commission to know. I would have her—yes!—yes! if she had not a 
ducat for her dowry.” 
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To have base neply ‘and devotedly, ‘however inconsistently, in love 
with an 'éntire bevy of fair ladies, one after the other, ix rapid succession, 
is,’ we would fain hope, more’ pardonable where they are the creatures of 
fiction than in réal life. Otherwise Wwe’ are verily and exuberantly guilty 
in’ this matter ;' and, in ‘common ‘with tis, Mrs. Marsh, the author of this 
nianifold calamity, has'much to answer for.’ If we have been’ susceptible 
so often, and’so often faithless—how over head and ears in love with an 
innocent brenetté, now engaged past tecal to’ a’ pensive blonde—if we 
have beer as comprehensive and gradational in our affections as the vacil- 
lating poet who sings, unblushingly enough, how he was enamoured of 
aft infinite series of Marys and Annes,’ Isabellas and Marthas— 
2.07 Gentle Henrietta then, 
And a third Mary next began, 
Then Joan, and Jane, and Audria, 
. And then a pretty Thomasine, 
= And then another Catherine, 
And then a long “ et-cetera,” *— 

if, we have been absorbed in attachment to an Angela, and then sworn 
eternal fealty to a Flavia, and next week vowed everything that pretty 
is to.a little Joan Grant, and anon plighted our troth to a Clarice de 
Vere, and haud longo intervallo done the same to a bewitching Clarinda, 
and then been enthralled by the power of that awful demoiselle, Grace 
Vaux, and'in a trice raving about Lila, and charmed to a ‘ power’’ which 
has no mathematical symbol by Emilia Wyndham—if by these and a 
score besides of equivalent syrens, we have been seduced from constancy 
and final perseverance, and have in intent been polygamists of inveterate 
habit and illimitable range—then |we turn round, ungratefully, but mot 
causelessly, upon the author of all our! mishaps, and accuse her of being 
accomplice before the fact, and piteously upbraid her with the reproach, 
Why did you make them all so winning, if it was a sin in us to be won ? 
Why did you create them with such powers, if the exercise must needs 
entail aggravated mischief? Some creators fail to charm us with their 
creations, charm they never so wisely. But you and yours have no such 
excuse. And you at least cannot join in the impeachment of inconstancy 
against us, for you it was who produced in rapid successioneach too fasci- 
nating fair one, and who qualified each with a peerless pair of bright 
eyes to rain influence upon us, and adjudge the prize to herself. Our sin 
lies at your door, and day and night on you it cries, as with the west-end 
thunder of a footman’s double rap. 

Another point in which we have again and again felt Mrs. Marsh’s 





* Cowley: “The Chronicle.” Abraham’s only compunction seems to have 
been felt when there ensued a temporary cessation of these engagements: where- 
upon he says, . 

“ Thousand worse passions then possess’d 
The interregnum of my breast; 
Bless me from such an anarchy!” 
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masterly and moving power, ‘is what we! term: ‘the pathos of''the 
rotioapeetiey ‘The very machinery she have toeegg lo hen Old Mew 
of her tales; ‘involvessomething? of this swe’ hear “* Two! 'Old: Men” 
recalling’ ce soa 7 gain ge the: departed): ring OW 
a ee "Phe Woes ofthe de aid Bags of other years. 


polled a ; JNBAaNODU! DMA : ea ,1' 15 enoous 
The, address, sion, the: nt! and friendships of: thein fervid. youth, 
Tears the...‘ blessed nthe event an cduntenhances’’, then radiant, with 
promise, now! dim in'memory+—then!beatteous’ with exuberant jlife, now 
 euldetiog ‘amid. the § pe ema  Aopenibive sadness  . 
fuses every peniaelan: for it pettains so entirely t6 the {tlong ago,’ that 
as each brightsome, maiden. trips before! us, we seem. tov.view. her, aa the 

heart-burdened seer. might do, to whom the:.end. is ;visible, from the be- 
ginning, and \accursed ptifilagé itis: to (sean, with frightful, od 
scopic range'and telescopic accuracy of :vision, the autumn aud winter, 
as well as the, spritig.and suminer of; har life, and. to peenimto the deeay- 
ing decline as well as the joyous blossoming of the ‘days, - Won | oe of 


on pilgrimage. She comes, ‘ borne on airs.of youth,!?\)}10'lc0 


—Old days sing round her, old’ memorial days,’ jy so1O 
She crown’d with tears, they dress’d in flowers, eh faded — nw} 
And! thé night fragrance:is:a ad | idqog 
/ Allithr the Old. ye wren iltiv ie ys barn 
t, sweet regrets, ll unset silor g1010t Bf: 
Lighting old w iddows with glearns fs had not.) 
‘Ghosts of | yeats, whisperin old silent names. 
Throwgh prsskrown pata hy halls rulderibg now. 
Childhood the fragrance of fi orgotten fields ; 
- Manhood—the unforgotten fields! whose fragranee 
Pass'd likeia breath.* isluole 


What, it has been asked, would be this heart of an old bestiot Balla 
hollow stump, if ‘the * feavés avid blossonib Of ‘its youth were suddenly to 

ing up out of the mould around it, and to retimd it how ‘bright and 
blissful uniter was in the years of its prime ! m Tt is ever easy, eoin- 
paratively, to wring the’ soul by a few touching “ retrospective teyiews” 
of this kind—for 8 images of yore 


Which they awaken, glide from misty. years 
Dreamlike and solemn, and but half unfold — 
Their tale of glorious hopes, religious-fears, — 
And visionary schemes of giant mould ; 
Whose dimmest trace tle world-worn heart reveres, 
And, with love's grasping weakness, strives to hold. 


But it is not so easy to sway the soul in its musings, and to sound its 
deep and desolate places in the manner characteristic of the “ Two Old 
Men.” There is a genuine, equable, underlying, vital force in their 
— once impassioned, and yet of ample power to chasten and 
subdue 

With such qualities alone, had the novelist none others of value, she 
would justl shalldige the interest and attention of all that are gentle 
and true « 0 heart. A pre-eminent skill in the construction of womanly 





ee ee 





* Sydney Yendys. 
+ Sir T. N. Talfourd (Sonnets). 
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cbatacter,iand ari:impressive tone imi vevivingwthe emotions of the Bash 
are;.4s “demeiiy.dietorttea da the qualifications. of) a |novelist,: as. they 
are ldssateily at the, eornmand of the one now before-us. But these ave the 
two particblaee; qn} which her writings most favourably, attract, us.) coln 
story, she is not aan s very, fae High ya al, or painstaking ; ; in mis- 


cellaneous clitaates th e is 0 Inconsistent ; ; in reflective 
axid didactic passages,she ! oceasionally: and: Joiters,' and seattets 
truisms ‘bythe way;:and> as for Midauiy herrit! does'bome; it is) by 
such petty driblets, and in) subh diluted: dulness; that ‘to laugh. at‘iton 
the right side of the‘ mouth would require a phi with other facial angles, 
und a «oP farlivelier excitability,’ than :oura)!'As to style, she 
ree esto an! undue: in'the spasmodic'arid fragmentary, breaki 
op be senténces!into' mmute fractions,’ and isolated? in dtis)” 

meéring dolbtinne,omd jerking instahnents, and abru ournments5 
anid whieh no sober edlon'can’find rest:forsthe |solo of his ‘foot, nor'qven 

htly ‘comma forcthé court of his thil.1o: Dnough said to) prove ourselves 
no blind nédk‘orenothing devotees:e: afowscnp may 80 on’ praising again, 
with a comfortable!eonscienees 10 90" 91109 94) 

Once upon a time we used, to, dig sate ie are styled religious sinale 
That was genetally on, Sandays- Butieven.on Sundays we are now too 
dyspeptic for diet so preposterously sheavy;:and would ‘almost as soon 
wind up the Sabbath with a profane: and profuse supper of pork chops. 
There is more religion, of a practical, Perenet eal influential sort, we 
now incline to hold, ‘in the em alla vi 'g Lats than i m 
the syste ed. sanctities,of th a calle tale. 
high, hheal thy ae alae La atte ain Je ail + 4 abe spiri- 
tual reverence—ioshtgs her writings, At» times, indeed,’ thie structure 
of her plot is calculated to suggest questions of vasuistry, and to elicit, 
at, the, best, . but an Weldigs py to her, own, interpretation of du 
But, even, then, if ; she. errs, 9] i on. the g at which a rigid mos ity Ww 
countenanee, and. judgment 1 rejoice potas merey,, self-sacrifice. triumph 
oyer, sélfishness, stoic principle oyer risyngps passion., iu ._has,done 
much, yery much, to rescue the n noyel trom, the atigma. ; and, pi. of 
mere frivolity, and to enlist among, jts alm ixers, and, eyen its a daad 
those minds of graver cast and stricter demands who were once limited to 
Hannah More and her apostolical ‘guctessionists. Evidently and inva- 
riably she writes with purity . of purpose and earnestness. of moral aim ; 
and those who leave her without sense. of being bettered by,the inter- 
course, must, we,,submit,. be, rather prejudiced, or very, perfeet charac- 
ters. She has: ldid’ to heart, and «reproduced in’ breathing |‘ forms and 
setae something. of the. philosophy, of Wordsworth 
7 With fife and'nature parifying thus’! | ) 

The:elements of feeling and of thought, *\ 9 1>\' | 
And sanctifying, by such discipline, : 

Both pain and fear, until we recognise 

A grandeur in the beatings of the heart,* 


All this, however, without: the air of a severe or ‘straitlaced moral essayist, 
or'the production of mere’ heavy reading.» With all her elevated and 
siontiotial accents, there mingles an impassioned tone of chivalrous: feel- 





* «The Prelude.” Book i. 
Nov.—vOL. XCVI. NO. CCCLXXXIII. Y 
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ing and 2 a cg semper; And, $0 
a s the flame of love whick barns ypenénnially on her 
altar, that the. coldest ;bystander .must needs undergo a partial thaw, 
and become’ persuaded that ze too id;an adept in \the »mystenies of the 
belle, passion, and:plume himself on his ;entire capacity to. say with the 
Vi i shepherd, Nuzic scio guid sit .amor.. b .wod ei valuoitib ods 
To pass; in:weview, even by | way. of ,hunried :allusion, the eomplete, set 
of Mra. Marsh's works of fiction, is ‘a motion 400 trying: for ,either,,our 
modesty or memory.. Could she caunt them up herself, without! a few 
dozen ‘breaks ‘and stoppages? Lethermeditate that query,» before she 
taxes-us, with heedless. neglect. Meanwhile, eut of the serried phalanx 
before our mind's .eye, we.select one or two forsmore particular observa- 
tion. And first, the tale which is not uncommonly,pronoun¢ced her chef- 
dauovre, “ Emilia Wyndham.” a { cm ort 
The heroine: is.\one.;whose early ambition it is to be, heroic, Her 
youthful thoughts ‘turn, as her mother mterprets them, on.deeds of high 
of strenuous effort, of vanquished difficulty, of victery achieved 
——‘‘ of dragons and monsters of the wilderness—of Una ,and her lion— 
of Clarinda and her :lance—or rather of Joan of ,Arc and a country 
saved,” . Heraspiration is to suffer, to die, for. those she loves—for their 
sakes she finds a charm jin privations, pain, danger, ‘Let, me be like 
that charming Lady Harriet Acland,.in the American war. Let me go 
with my husband to the battle, and nurse-him in his tent, and follow him 
in a boat, and under the fire of ten thousand muskets, to the log-hut in 
the woods, among the wildest Indians.” And poor (yet why poor?) 
Emilia’s wish is granted, although she knows not what she asks. Scope 
for heroism ‘is amply provided in her after lot,.but not in such guise as 
had been the subject of :her craving. And the doctrine of this book is 
——as expounded an its opening, and developed in its every chapter—that 
to those who consider rightly, heroism is a far nebler thing now, when jit 
is no longer asound to mark the glowing excitement, the lofty eathu- 
siasm, which fights.and struggles in the brilliant mid-day, gilded by the 
sun, all warm and genial; but the slow, silent, death-struggle ofthe soul 
in solitude, darkness, and obscurity, against the heavy, wearying, every- 
day evils of every-day actual life ; sacrifices of the hourly and the small, 
but the sum of which is existence*—not offered in the. fervour of the 
moment, but given, as it were, by inches; the heroic devotion to others, 
and those others not even worthy; far from grateful, too often resentful : 
combining patience, perseverance, endurance, gentleness, and disinterest- 
edness ; such, as defined by Emilia’s mother, is the heroism of our day. 
And such is the predestined test of Emilia’s claim'to be a heroine, And 
heroically she proves her “great right” to be so. One circumstance, 
indeed, there is in the disposition of the story, which materially abates 
from the approbation its general character is calculated to elicit ; and 
that is, the question as to how far Emilia was justified in marrying the 
man she did not, could not love, and ignoring the.existence, and the all 
but declared attachment of the man she did. It is.a case for the casuists 
to.decide. Could it be right? asks the novelist herself : was this sacri- 





* The world is wide, these things are small, 
They may be.nothing—but they are all—R. M. MiNEs. 
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fice one that any embarrassment, any exigency, could render excusable ? 
‘The womian’s heart said,’ No! It told Emilia that the elaims of the heart 
-wére the strongest, the most indefeasible of claims: that no duty could 
‘be stringent: enough ‘to’ justify ‘the disregard’ of them. | Yet was 
hemmed in on ‘every side. ‘It is\ easy ‘to: talk of earning one’s bread— 
the difficulty is, how, desolate»and \unfriended as she was, to ‘begin. 
‘Every one with’ whom'she was ¢ouneeted would have concurred to ob- 
struct that path—every person and circumstance around her to impel her 
into the other.” >Her lover, iandshe not even a declared lover, was far 
away ; but- had he been within reach, could she have called upon him for 
assistance:? Impossible; under! the circumstances of vague uncertainty 
with ‘respect to ‘his ‘intentions /in’ which it/had pleased him to let her 
Temain.” |Mrs. Marsh ‘hasbeen ‘roundly rebuked for allowing Emilia to 
accept the unloved suitor, whose wealth is to save her father and herself 
from abject’ ruin. And itis‘ ntly assumed by the censors who 
thus abuse the ‘story, that the alee converts this particular feature of. it 
into doctrme, and applauds, and proposes for universal imitation, the de- 
cision to which her distracted herome was finally impelled. Whereas, in 
fact, she'does' nothing of ‘the kind. “She explicitly avows herself con- 
sciously unable todetermine whether Emilia was, under the stated pres- 
sure of. events, ‘right ‘or wrong’; emphatically adding, ‘‘ But this I know, 
that) a delicate ‘sense of right, after all, revolts from such a sacrifice ; 
because a secret consciousness seems to exclaim, that in this one relation 
of social life sentiment: is all in all, and that no duty can be stringent 
enough to oblige us ito that great blasphemy against nature, the con- 
jugal relation without prevailing love; at least, without a heart disen- 

, and at-ease.” ‘Emilia would perhaps have been a “ perfect wo- 
man,” had she chosen the other path; but “perfect woman” is so dis- 
tancing a\contemplation to man compassed with infirmity, and implies so 
uch of the procul este profani bearing, that we are, on the whole, 
thankful to take her with all her imperfections on her head, for better 
for worse, till a yet severer casuistry us do part: and so we plight her 
our troth. 

All this' metaphorically, of course: for here is her actual husband—a 
sharp-witted barrister, and horribly jealous withal—so that it is not likely 
we should be seriously figurative. Mr. Danby is capitally set forth, and 
constitutes a real “character’’—~slightly imeonsistent and improbable, 
perchance—but so allreal “characters” are. He is no exaggerated fugle- 
man of a company of those chamber practitioners who become, by virtue 
of their profession, singular in their habits, suspicious in their tempers, 
and acute rather than broad in-intellect. Yet he has deep feelings, quite 
unknown to himself, lying congealed within his breast. The ‘“ founda- 
tion” of all he does and thinks:is so invariably just.and right, that we long 
to see his rectitude tempered with pity, his plain-speaking with gentle- 
ness, his austerity with mercy. The portraits of his mother and her sound- 
hearted serving-woman (the good Genius of the tale) are also cleverly 
done; and there are painfull truthful strokes about that of old Mr 
Wyndham, alike in his selfish prosperity and in his imbecile dotage. 
Johnny Wilcox, too, is excellent—a very broth of a boy. Colonel 
Lenox is so disagreeable and egotistic, that we are thankful he did not 
become Jord and master of Emilia. Lisa is too vulgar.in her feather- 
x2 
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brained fivadity for our liking,,,and; though quite good enough, is not 
mich too good forthe gallant qolonel i fois So} od niyyl 
»> But Mrs. \Marsh’s ig still more distinctly marked, in the subs 
rival of Rawensalifie” Tha, character of Randal Langford, eongeiye 
and-exeeuted, with evident study,- leaves, an impression. of almost upmiti- 
ted pain. Was inspect a, fierce, violent, mature ; passionate yet hard, 
ery: but cold) ;which contrasts have; been aggravated, not softengd, by 
the edueation of: am iron father, and. a.rigid, reserved, impassive, mother 
—such ediication a8.a Dominican inquisitor might have; Bree lars 
hodom: of .a Protestant: church. .. From ,childhood,, his passions, arian) 
dinary in. thein: force, have beeu. all driven) in—his . tenderer, feglin 
chilled, every softer, imagination blighted., A, stanch, sense of duty he 
has; but,the strong; cord) which, binds him. to it is. made up in part oaly 
of. prinéiple,, ‘partly, ‘also, of doggedness; and pride. , That ;tall; gaunt 
young man, harsh and, stern, of. visage, ungraceful in jgait, overbearing 
in ‘mien, dogmatical in tone-—the! very. being, to, be implicated in; social 
broils—has n brought ‘wp, in paritan).seclusign, and satutated , with 
contemptuous,abhorrence, of certain social: excrescences; especially duel- 
ling. » Arid he it is whom|we have |to, see horsewhipped, at, high noon, in 
thé public, walk of his, college, grounds, before.a crowd of collegiate and 
ptomiseuous.\gazets,;- but, the only, means,,in; the. world’s eye for wiping 
out! the stain, he has been taught, to despise jas cowardly Me degrading ; 
her has loudly and constantly enforced that doctrine himself; his enforge- 
ment of it has been,so) public, sp repeated, so: tranchant, so unmodified, 
that it seems ‘impossible for him. to recede with honour. , Such, is the 
“fix” ‘in which Randal .is placed 5 such the ;homs of the dilemma, by 
which he. is:-tossed and! gored. , It:argues the adventurous daring, of 
Mrs. Marsh to conjure! up) difficulties of. so. perplexing an) order ;, and 
although. the.effect; is necessarily, disagreeable, and the; conduct, of the 
struggle, open to objection from different, quarters, she, atleast, ;‘‘ rides on 
the whirlwind, and direets the storm” like one not, unused to such.tertible 
voyaging}, Randal’s, mother, | Mrs, or, ‘‘ Madam”, Langford, is,ably de- 
lineated, like some scowling family portrait which offends, the eye, while 
attracting it on the, score of, artistic truth--a cold, stiff, rigid woman, of 
undeviating moral. rectitude, | strong), puritan piety, and, severe sense of 
duty, of-haughty .as well: as. frigid . temper,;., always,.supposing. blame, 
whoever the person, charged, where, blame could be supposed, | and -visit- 
ing mistakes, faults, or crimes, with, the same unsparing rigour. Where 
blame is: futile, she, takes refuge, in), what, is), justly called “that worst 
alternative! in sudh’ cases—-an, awful, portentous,,a barren, dreary, silence, 
far worse in its effects upon family. harmony, than the most passionate. and 
‘stormy explanations,” How characteristic of the Rayenscliffe circle,, that 
when a létter, comes from the university, announcing, Randal’s expulsion, 
the fathetshould hand it in silence to his wafe, and, then, without note or 
comment, to his son—that, the three) should read jit (each and all mor- 
bidly- sensitive, to the family honour), and.not one word be uttered, not 
the slightestisymptom of feeling or. sympathy, betrayed, If Randal is, 
as we believe, an improbability, not, so. his parents, They and he are all 
‘finely individualised. ; -but, in ‘his case;the individuality, js a mistake ; he 
would. not -have pireaiees, so many, theoretical eontraries ; no 
such: positive result could have been worked out.of such:negative terms. 
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Hence he!do‘hmande not that sympathy which'might seem’ ‘his due, ‘eon 
sidering the force expended by our tuthotess ‘on the'desoription of -his 
wa g, and’ the’ ‘mans whieh ‘brought it about ; even ‘her lintensit 
48 hattow ‘ne “up''td the proper debbee, when she/dtialyses: his 
yoHies Of Wounded pridéiatid tenderness(} of ‘jealousy,’ rage,’ suspicion, 
at itis 'Within'y| such burning indignation; such withering distrastiof 
all ;"Hepths strong 'iiany caught) foiled, ‘betrayed,' cheated by theny allt 
7 ctitig ‘Bléanbr Wharncliffe; ditiiin,” Mis! Marsh’ set ‘herself\a difs 
ficult” atid’ delitit tisk!" Tlie! story 6fAtgeld had givewohbr an op- 
portinfity; “de shé somewhere! 'temarks! to @élineate a character tender; 
gentle,’ and “sbftly ‘stiscoptible, bit With the addition of sublitne spiritual 
$ ith’: Etéanor,’ oh’ thé other hand, is to’ charm’ us by equal -maidenly 
graces, but! tol'latk that Substratant' without! which the character in time 
of 'tria}' falls ‘away. ° Eléanvy is “another! Lucy. Ashton’ y the delight of 
ehiolders, but’ the tossed ‘anid’ driven’ sport ‘of ciroumstatices-one who 
seit yield she’ must to-atiirrésistible foree; * suffering the current of 
Velits’ to’ siveep het unresistingly where it wil”—“Llike the drowning wretch 
‘usé the hovelist’s' own’ stmilitude) who, having ‘baffled with the waves, 
clinging desperately! for ‘life ‘to the’ last’/plank, ‘exhausted with‘his ago+ 
ising’ efforts, at length ‘submits to ‘his fate, and closing his eyes, suffers 
the |\Waters’to overwhelm him: ‘Bitterly she learns what that meaneth; 
to be ‘weak is to. be’ thiserable. |- One’ courageous stroke would save her, 
whén it comes to the worst ;’ but ‘she wants the energy for that one act. 
“She had been cowed when a child: '! Dire ‘misfortune! ~ She had Jost 
the faculty of opposition even in the most just acts of self-defence. She 
liad been'so accustomed to be'passivé; that ‘passive was'all she could be in 
the greatest emergenty.” | In’ sacrificing herself, her betrothed, and yet 
another ‘and’ ‘dearer, ‘to parental intiigue,' she’ has only to expect such 
- as ‘worldliness cannot give but cun take away :' the peace of helpless 
| nn oem the péace of those who ‘suffer without resistance—“such_ peace 
ag the povr Irish ‘victim of starvation and fever experiences. when he gives 
the iatter up; and lies‘ down-under a hédge’ to die.” Bat when she is 
‘irrevocably Randal’s, she! does not; '* wasting in’ despair, die beeanse” her 
Suri of hope and joy is eclipsed, is'gone down while it is’ yet day; but, in 
-consonance’ with the moral prit¢iples of the writer, so often and charac- 
téristically enforced, she eschews’ “‘ madness in white satin’ and Brussels 
lace,” ‘atid; 'to the terrific disappointment of well-bred sentimentalists and 
well-seasoned: novel-readers, she 'determines''on’ devoting herself to per- 
form, a wife’s’ dtities—and lo! to the feverish trance'of passion succeeds 
‘the sober’ jrlow of’ a'sincere and dutiful attachment. The author foresees 
that many will think’ Eleanor a‘ marvellous «ommon-place or even un- 
worthy creature, thuss'to accept her appointed portion; and that many will 
blame her, and justly, for letting that portion be forced upon her by the 
unreasonable ‘violence of others. But Mrs. Marsh’s sympathy attends 
this effort to realise a dutiful attachment ; ‘for, let people say what they 
will, the dutifulness of an attachment is‘ no ill ingredient in aid of its dura - 
bility and strength.” Compare this point of view, reader, with that which 
would have been adopted by a French romance-factor—a Paul de Kock 
or an Eugéne Sue, and between the two doctrines choose ye! But with 
all the English sobriety and moral sense of Mrs. Marsh, she is careful and 
able to avoid a frequently inseparable dulness: not those practised French- 
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men themselves would have'drawn' a pieture more intense-in itscolouring 
than that'of’ Eleanior‘on the dark and stormy bridal-morn, whem she lay 
ing onthe bed, as’ her maid brought in the lace veil, and/theorange- 


, and the uy 
Bueoivoy Aapmpov Kat xaapov, 


, with, a crushing presentiment of woe and kifling anguish, ‘watched 
= Boing. ony, ian the wretched Mary, Stuax might have watched 
the preparations for her toilet on the gts, of her exeeution.”» When 
a sorrow-poisoned arrow of this sharp, merciless sort, is to speed its, way 
to. the soul, few there are. who.can bend Mrs. Marsh’s bow. _ | 
Her dramatic power of narrative is largely uated in ‘ Rayenscliffe.” 
For instance : in the conversational intrigues of Lad ‘Wharneliffe with 
Randal and his bride—the panic at Lisburne Castle on the flight of 
Marcus, and the éclaircissement of Mr. Sullivan—the scene between 
Eleanor and Marcus, in the wood—and, aboye all, that chef-d’euvre of 
tragical description, justly compared to a pesallel passage in the “ Bride 
of Lammermoor,” the ene morning at Lideote Hall, The,catastrophe 
beneath the raven’soak— 5 

Ante sinistra cava monuisset)ab ilice cornix— , 

is over-fraught with pain ; one cannot forgive Mareus the bearishness ‘of 
his embraces+he-is as rough at a salute as‘ at a horse-whipping; and in 
both cases oecasions illimitable disaster. Afterthis, the narrative 
sadly. in energy, interest, style, characterisation, there is'a :decline—and 
one almost wishes it were a galloping: decline—for, with the exception of 
the very last stage ofall, the book suffers a slow and steady atrophy, and 
dies by inchesy' ‘The second Mrs. Langford and her son, Priest; are in 
every sense'de trop ; and the story is closed with a wish on the reader’s 
part, that Mrs: Marsh had in this case, as in others; been a Dissenter from 
the Established Churchdom of three vols. post 8vo., and sided with the 
Nonconformists, who have faith in two. 

i here and there throughout the: tale we come across tid-bits 
of the picturesque—etched off in flowing but’not careless style. Such is 
the description of the castle of Ravenseliffe, gloomily towering on a scaur, 
high over a rocky-bedded impetuous stream, and the vast ruinous old 
tree, of ante-Norman date, called the raven’s oak, with its hoary, rugged, 
moss-grown trunk, its huge coronet: of branches, and its outspread arms 
swaying majestically to the rising and falling wind—a sublime relict of 
ages gone by. Such, too; the sketch of the stately castle of Lisburne, on the 
west coast of Ireland—that coast seooped out and hollowed by the waves 
of the Atlantie—encompassed by cloud-peaked mountains’ and precipitous 
cliffs, with grand torso-like islands to break the view of the wild sea, as 
it dashes»its rushing waters against the cold grey crags. Or take the 
flight of Randal from Cambridge, on that dark November morning, when 
the sumwas covered with low, heavy clouds—not dark thunder clouds, 
great and imposing, but elevating to look upon—but low, dusky, uncha- 
racterised clouds, telling of mizzling rain—rain of that regular, voiceless, 
baptising, determined sort, which is more than sufficient to deaden any 
es and any courage—and follow the dishonoured fugitive along 

mountain-path, running dimly discernible between coarse tufts of 
grass and sweet gale, and scanty knots of heath and gorse, winding among 











the: hills, now up, now down, and,ever and anon. lost amid the 
hogey with their pools of black stagnant water, their tiny forests. 


of ‘bog myrtle, their tufts of coarse reeds, and the white, eotton-grass 
waving its snowy head mournfully up and down in the chill whistling 
wind 


. And now for a seamper across the rest of Mrs. Marsh’s broad domains 
of romance. , It was in 1834 that the “Two Old Men” opened their 
budget, giving us, as their opening tales, “ The Deformed,” and “The 
Admiral’s Daughter.” The former was spoiled by an exaggerated finale, 
which was not the last or least‘of its author's misdoings in that line ; for 
she is, only too read to ‘émploy a coup de thédtre when it will-give a lift, 
or unnatural’ bound, ‘rather, to a’ halting narrative. The’ latter tale is 
painfully touching, and wrought out with a remarkable blending of 
natural passion and gradual art; joyous radiance beams so Sncitity ated 
Inez Thornhaugh—black, blank, ‘blasting misery makes such a wretch of 
Inez , Vivian—that the contrast presents one of the most moving and 
memorable sights in modern fietion. A second series of these tales com- 

rised * A Country Vicarage,” in which a similar but far inferior contrast 
is drawn between the simplicity of maidenly life in pastoral innocence and 
the fierce distractions of feverish worldly existence—and a French sketch, 
called '** Love'and Duty,” which reads (as, indeed, many of; Mrs. Marsh’s 
stories do) like a translation: from some lively but pensive Gallic racon- 
teur; » Neither of these:stories of the ‘‘ Woods and Fields,” as they were 
somewhat gratuitously entitled, showed! an advance upon the earlier series, 
though both were told: with freshness, aud that, intensity which is se 
generally characteristic of their narrator. And a disposition arose among 
some critical ‘arbiters to ‘consider her | power as having’ culminated and ex+ 
hausted itself in the tragedy of ‘‘ The Admiral’s Daughter.” . But the pro- 
duction of ‘* Mount Sorel’’+-the notable first-fruits of a notable series in 
periodieal literature—sileneed the ominous notes from the ‘‘rooky wood” 
of criticism, and evidenced in palpable distinctness the sustained skill and 
arousing energy of the novelist. True, it was fuller than its |“ forbears”’ 
of stylish affectations, and grievously afflicted sedate people of methodical 
habit and classical taste by the disjecta membra it proftered as hale sen- 
- tences, and the prodigality of its outlay in 5 pen asterisks, and marks 

of admiration. But then it charmed all by the portraits of Edmund 

Lovel, though: /eis not, technically, the hero, and Clarice de Vere, one of 
those sweet’ young creatures whom Mrs. Marsh is so apt to plunge into 
anguish ‘full fathom five,” on the score of filial duty in its conflict. with 
personal attachment... Hardly less interest belongs to the elder actors in the 
drama—one or two of whom are realised with excellent effect. “The Previ- 
sions of Lady Evelyn” contains some of its author’s very best. and very worst 
writing; there aresections in it of surpassing merit—pictures whereon the 
memory lingers with a sense of fascination——-while chapters intervene of 
dull, almost irrelevant and incoherent garrulity, seemingly penned in the 
heedless haste which; produces languid reading in proportion to its own 
disorderly speed. There is. more equable and condensed vigour in 
‘Father Darey”—a historical romance which “ does execution,” of the 
Kentish-fire sort, among the apostles of Jesuitism, and approves the ro- 
mancer a shrewd polemic as well as an eager Protestant. In fact, she is 
ultra-Protestant ; and some of the descriptions, discussions, and scenes in 
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this novel would make far more stirring tracts for Exeter Hall missions, 
than the homilies and controversial appeals usually sanctioned by a May- 
meeting committee. For instance, the J esuit’s éxpasitlon of the Gadiiskry 
of mental reservation to Everard Digby, or Grace Vaux’s “ assisting” at 
the martyr-procession, to, the stake, or the tuition of Robert Catesby’s 
children in.-hatred. of “that wicked queen” Elizabeth, and, that,‘ gruff- 
looking fat man,” that.‘ dreadful wicked. heretic,, ather,” hy their. grim, 
unt ti , tatrorsie toe. #t 3F abrood edi 
less questionable success was that of  Norman’s Bridge,” a tale of 
a modern Midas and his gains and his heirs—expanded,.ag in, the,case of 
“ Ravenscliffe,” over too large a surface jof time—but ingeniously or- 
dered, admirably peopled; and, strikingly, though perhaps. too, abruptly, 
wound up. . And then came ‘“ Angela,’’ another able fiction, with an in- 
different conclusion--a book one must like, for the sake, of its “bright 
particular star”—but which proportionably yexes its adiwirers by its occa- 
sional defiance of ;probability in plot, and good taste in style. When an 
author creates a sterling character, it is natural he should Jove te intro- 
duce him anew in successive tales, although the-experiment is not with- 
out its hazards: this experiment Mrs. Marsh prosperously essayed in 
‘«‘ Angela,” and on a more: systematic scale in her next, brace of novels, 
“The Wilmingtons,” and ‘“ Time, the Avenger.” Henry Wilmington’s 
sacrifice of moral principle and self-respect to distorted notions of filial 
duty, which forms the point d’appui of the interest in the former tale, is 
only too characteristic of this writer’s exegesis of the fifth commandment. 
Be her “ private interpretation’”’ right or wrong, she expounds it in 
arables hard to bear, aud which excite remonstrances on the ground 
th of ethics and of art. In ‘“‘ Time, the Avenger,” she indulges her 
whim of showing crabbed elderly manhood in love—a whim that lately 
threatened to be the rage with our Lady Novelists. Mr. Danby, in 
“ Emilia Wyndham,” was not to be exclusively suc generis ; Mr. Craigle- 
thorpe, sarcastic, severe, forbidding, is similarly “ trotted out” to show 
his paces with a fair rider on his haughty back—much to the encourage- 
ment of time-stricken, musty, desponding bachelors , for if thus 
Mopso Nisa datur, quid non speremus amantes ? 
Jungentur jam gryphes equis ; @voque sequenti 
Cum canibus timidi venient ad pocula dame. 

It must be allowed, however, on the other hand, that few of her sister- 
hood surpass Mrs. Marsh in the delineation of a youthful lover of the 
beau idéal order as to age, presence, manners, head, and heart—almost 
fit to pair off with the bright damosels whom she never tires of creating, 
nor we of deifying among the penates of our bookshelves. 

But the lofty sphere even of omnipotent criticism has its horizon, and 
finds space an obstinate entity, whatever the Kantian philosophy may 
discourse. So, of Mrs. Marsh’s other novels, ‘‘ Mordaunt Hall,” “ Let- 
tice Arnold,” &c., st que alia, the less that we now say the better. Not 
indeed as regards her or them, but as regards ourselves, reader—and 
you. 
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FRENCH ALMANACKS FOR 1853, AND PARISIAN LITERARY 
te Rol AND, POLITICAL, CHIT-CHAT. 


THs French almanacks for 1853 are utterly barren of political inte- 
rest: Every channel being now ¢losed to the conveyance of information 
bearing ‘upon ‘the ‘state of the nation, or the hopes, fears, or oo 
of the people, it is not surprising that even these very modest vehicles of 
opinion should’ also be ‘tabooed upon the one dangerous theme. There 
is an Almanach de'Napoléon, but what does it contain? A Calendrier 
Napoléonien, a history of the Imperial Guard, an anecdote of Josephine, 
the tétib’at the Invalides,-a life of Marshal Soult, anetdotes’ of the Em- 
peror, ‘reprinted for the’ hundredth ‘time, and a portrait of the emperor- 
elect, Napoléon III., to which we may have occasion to return. We miss 
the prophecies that for two years past have declared in cabalistic num- 
bers, or black letters, that Louis Napoleon was destined to be President 
de la Republique Francaise indivisible, democratique; nor are they 
replaced by any to the: effect that the same prince is to be emperor of 
the said indivisible democratic nation, or the reverse. A significant 
and decorous silence is observed upon such a delicate subject. Possibly 
it might be thought a consultation of stars and seers, and numbers being 
alike unfavourable, it was deemed civil to say nothing. Had the results 
been favourable, the modern Magi would have spoken out with joyous 
acclamations. ‘Being unfavourable, a kindly feeling precluded the publi- 
cation of evil omens. This is giving the rédacteurs credit for a consi- 
derable amount of discrimination ; others may think that they were not 
allowed a choice—that Louis Napoleon very wisely preferred being his 
own prophet. 

We miss also this year some of our quaint old friends, La Science du 
Diable, the Almanach Facétieux, and others; but their place is more 
than filled by a first number of an Almanach de la Littérature du 
Théatre et des Beaux Arts, which opens with a literary history of the 
past year by M. Jules Janin. The renowned critic and feuilletonist 
writes with his usual liveliness, nor is his spirit of old extinguished by the 
' evil days that have come over his country, but still he occasionally growls 
like a lion in a pitfall. 

“Tt is one of the qualities,” he says, “one of the virtues of France, 
that intellectual labour, whatever happens, never stops. In vain the 
tempest roars in the distance, in vain the sky covers itself with clouds, 
the hive is at its work, and the diligent bee travels across the briars on 
the path and the flowers of the garden gathering the honey of every day. 
It is a touching sight to see these chosen spirits, these vile men, these 
noble hearts, often wounded to death, still obstinately persevering in 
spite of evil hours, the one at his poem, the other at his drama; the 
historian at his history, the romancer at his fiction, that nothing can in- 
terrupt; intelligent portrayers of the fears, the hopes, and the griefs of 
a nation rendered illustrious by their genius, they would think that they 
were committing a bad action if they were to tarry a moment in their 
bold course onwards amidst so many miseries.” 

The critic pleads the impossibility of chronicling in a few pages the 
whole of the Parisian literature—books and plays—for 1852. For still 
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better reasons may we content ourselves with noticmg some of the best 
works and. best plays of.an srw productive year. | At‘the head! of 
these stand the rival histories of the Restoration:by: De Lamartine and De 
Vaulabelle,,,\The latter, Jules Janin tells’ ‘us, is far from’ possessing the 
greens the brilliancy, or the:eloquence of the: poet-politician; but M. de 
‘aulabelle distinguishes himself by other qualities: | and strength, 
ion: and anger; anger. carried: even: to contempt... “ It is not only: a 
history,” he says, ‘‘ this work: of M. de Vaulabelle’s, it.is also a vengeance, 
and this vengeance never slacks, even’ at the most difficult moments; the 
lamp never, out, and every year we-see coming nearer and 
nearer the fatal of a history reserved to'a future no less illustrious 
than that penned: by M.. de Laniartine.”” M: de Vaulabelle: is; like /M. 
de Barante, a statesman, who in his:days of retirement» has taken up the 
pen of an historian, and who can express the gratitude and astonishment 
of the public when the first volume of the “ History of the Convention” 
! .“ The: writer,” says Janin, “held im his: skilful. hands: a 
learned pen, the French. languaye obeys him asa slave does his master, 
and he is himself moderation and: wisdom personified.’’ 

Gérard de Nerval is placed first among the: writers of light literature. 
In his. ‘* Voyage en Orient,” he:is described as:relating, in the style of one 
of. the old.initiated im the time of: Plato, the Mystery of the Pyramids! 
(See “ A. Frenchmanin Cairo,” New Monthly, vol. xe., p. 435.) 1n his 
work entitled the “ Iluminés,” this same’ Geérard:de Nerval writes: with 
the pen of Cazotte-the incredible history of Cagliostro,. of the Abbe du 
Buquoit, and of Quintus Aucler. Another scarcely less. curious work by 
the same author’ is:entitled “ Lorely.” It is'a tradition of Baccarach on 
the Rhine. 

M. Mérimée has published a charming little volume, which contains four 
or five of his best. stories. Well known: for his wit and grace, for his 
exquisite care, and the delicious: brevity with which he treats everything, 

ing a word, a gesture, a nothiig, intimate all that he wishes to his 
reader,—M,. Mérimée is the master of a school, one of the best disciples of 
which. is, without contradiction, M. Octave Feuillet; author of a pretty 
romance called “ Bellah,”’ but the fame of which has been surpassed. by 
that of the same writer’s ‘“‘ Proverbs,” which Janin tells us are “ charm- 
ing,” that they pass into the very heart of the Parisian world, that they 
speak its fine language, and reproduce faithfully its elegant manners. 

And here the veteran critic turns aside to inflict a stern and sharp cas- 
tigation on what he calls the violent wits and turbulent writers of the 
day. ‘* Heroes of nocturnal studies, by dint of dipping their lips into 
the adulterated wine of the Barriers, by dint of following the chiffonnier, 
armed with his hook, in his vagabond progress, by dint of studying the 
exceptional manners of the guinguettes, taverns, low dancing-houses, and 
open-air concerts, they produce a deseription of works by the side of 
which other more chaste and elegant writings have no chance. Thus it 
is not easy to detect the charms in the stories of M. Meérimée, or in the 
proverbs of M. Feuillet,. when just rising from a perusal of ‘ L’Histoire 
des Excentriques,’ par: M. Champfleury, author:of. the ‘Chien Caillou,’ 
or ‘L’Histoire du Quartier Latin,’ par M. Murger, the historian of Bo- 
hemia, a district much in fashion at the present moment.” 

Eugéne Sue is, for some similar reasons of nice, if not robust criticism, 
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nogreat favourite with Janin. “Notwithstanding his talent, his energy, 
and that admirable faeulty of invention which has made our contempo- 
rarids pass so many hours.of idleness, curiosity, and oe we should 
have. great- difficulty;’”| says the eritic, “in placing M. Eugéne Sue 
in the rank of artistie,writers! He writes somewhat as a bird sings, and 
so alsovis he as popular as asinging~bird, and when he speaks every one 
stops: to listen to him. His fietion is:varied, ardent, full of incidents; = 
surprises; and of catastro . Thisv ear past; from the bottom 
that exile, which it is! to Doped will eokiodetinodh M. Eugéne Sue has 
published a .romance-ealled ‘Fernand Duplessis,’ fall at once of tlie 
amiable qualities:and the amiable faults:of its author.” 

\‘A-work, entitled: The History of a: Hundred and Thirty Women,’’ by 
Léon Goazlan, is described: by Janin as a most strange romance, and the 
most singular in the year for astounding adventures and incredible narra- 
tives, but: the terrible romancer will one day, he prophecies; pay for his 
horrors:and his blasphemies, and will bound and roar between four planks, 
between sky and earth, like a wounded tiger. 

An unknown author;! M. Feélicien Mallefille; has:commenced a great 
proserwork in the style of an! epic poem, called the “* Mémoires -de Don 
Juan.” | Janin speaks of itin the very highest terms. “It was,” he says, 
‘‘ai prodigious undertaking to foree Don Juan, the wit, the lover, and the 
seeptic, to write his own memoirs, and to depict alike his greatness, his 
vanities, and his miseries. The day when this biography shall have 
reached a dénouwement,” he adds, “the language of the nineteenth century 
will reckon one more chef-d'ceuvre.” 

“ The:King of Living Wits,” M. de Remusat; has published a beautiful 
memoir of Anselm of Canterbury, and M. Villemain published almost at 
the same moment an eulogy of Saint Ambrose. These works were sug- 
gested by the “ Ver Rongeur” and the writings of the Abbé Gaume, who 
declared that the university men disregarded the teachings of the fathers 
of the Chureh. Were these works tributes, then, to the memory of the 
saints they profess to eulogise, or mere time-serving compilations ? Janin 
himself seems to think that Saint Anselm, illustrated by “ ee bel esprit 
Voltarien—the honour and the grace of Parisian society,” as some- 
‘ thing rather incongruous; but he comforts himself with saying, that the 
Abbé Gaume should be ashamed at having calumniated Homer and 
Virgil, Demosthenes and Cicero, and the most ancient men of the uni- 
versity have revenged themselves in the best way they could. That is, in 
writing the lives of saints ! 

M. Mignet’s beautiful work on Mary Stuart, in which the conduct of 
Elizabeth is so cleverly exculpated, ana re long ago made known to our 
readers. Guizot has not beenidle. During the last year alone he pro- 
duced two remarkable works: ‘ Corneille and his Times,” and “ Shak- 
speare and his Times.” Janin speaks of the two great dramatic poets’ as 
of ‘* stars of the same dimensions, /ucida stdera.” 

Among slighter works, graceful sketches of a lighter and more delicate 
description, we have ‘Causeries du Lundi,” seenes in which M. Sainte 
Beuve extols French urbanity and French taste. Janin says of this work 
that there is nothing in ancient or modern literature to compare with it 
a its tone, its reserve, and its art of saying everything in the right 
place !’’ 
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In spite of revolutions, M. Thiers completed last year the ninth art 
of sheet “ History of the Corisulate and the Eine a Je; io 
of his eile! 1 ‘Louis Blane’ nee the that td volute OF hig * His. 
K a the Frene mayen ** Little has been ‘heard of George hive 
Th “ Chateau Chiat des Dé pet withr ‘a very inedidere’ duccess. ‘The 
first volume is charming, ‘but th he nat is “full at bd pining ity cl 
in regard to the Whites “and dt matic works. - “oh 
Jules | Séndenu, also published only dne romance, W Shaos snchcenia 
Add eo a this Ae small but glorious, Janin ‘says, a “ Haves 28 ; is 
and a new “Tableau de Pie 
Tories The latter tek a illustrated, and is a very i sie Hi 
We cannot, ‘at first, . Janin next classes tog dther a «Hiatoire 
des Marionsaseea™? EB by M. Chal Maguin, dnd “ T’Histgire’ de la Lit- 
térature Francaise,” 1 M. Gérizez. “The fact turns out'to be, that thé 
history of French hivepatlite 4 is written in as much ‘Space as the history of 
siupitte! “Ts ‘not,” asks Janin, “'this a ‘sad ‘thin for the ‘history of 
puppets? Such a history,” he adds, ‘reminds him, ‘of the. overture’ of 
‘Don Juan’ by Mozart Strom for two flageolets.”" 

The usual quantity of poetry made its appearance pure the year, not 
wanting in that kind of noise that flatters the ear, and in a certain ‘move- 
ment that pleases the senses, but that is all.’ Among them, however, are 
two that Len live; the ‘Fables’ of M. Viennet, and the ee Perles et 
Camées” of ‘Théophile Gautier. 

Literature and the fine arts suffered severe losses during the last year. 
Among the most regretted were Eugene Bernouf—a young but’ learned 
Orientalist, the learned Baron Wilebetnet the Count de St. Priest, ‘and, 
above all, Tony Johannot, with whom has perished “Le Livre Iustré.” 

The transition from books to the theatre is the more easy, as dramatic 
authors have adopted the pleasant habit of reproducing on the stage the 
works that have been accepted by their readers. ‘Thus we have seen 
M. de Lamartine’s charming episode of ‘“ Grazielld® produced ‘at’ the 
Gymnase ; and M. de Lamartine himself, an honour which he might well 
have dispensed with, singing sentimental ‘couplets in praise of | his 
amours. M. Jules Sandeau also manufactured an ingenious and 
charming comedy from his romance “ Le Chateau de la Seigliére.” 
This piece, entitled on the stage ‘“‘ Mademoiselle de la Seigliére,” met 
with great success at the Theatre varie and was played alternate 
mee Ye with a pretty little drama, in yerse, by M. Emile Augiér, entitled 

iana,” a fable of the time of Cardinal Richelieu. These two pieces 
were so successful as to have been performed for nearly a year, and were 
at length succeeded by the “ Ulysses” of M, Ponsard, a work sealed with 
the stamp of a rare ability. ‘‘ Ulysses” is penned in what Janin calls 
the almost brutal simplicity of the Homeric poem from whence it is 
derived; hence it was received, at first, with murmurs, but the true 
poetic feeling that pervades the ‘whole drama ultimately won the feelings 
of the spectators, and ensured another triumph to the author of “ Char- 
lotte Corday” and “ Lucretia.” 

So sal for the Thédtre Frangais. A very successful drama, by M. 
Ernest Serret, called ‘ Les Familles,” was produced at the Odéon, or 
second Theatre Francais, as it is now called, as also a drama in three acts, 
by M. Léon Guillard, entitled “ L’exil de Machiavel.” The success of 
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the latter was of a less satisfactory character, Janin tells us, because three 
acts were not suffieient to develop the character of one of e test 
statesmen of the world, struggling against so many, weak-minded but 
obstinate princes, and so many petty interests, 

‘The Opera existed for six jon ‘months on the “ Juif Errant,” it will 
exist six longer upon the *+ Prophéte.” The public prefers the youthful 
grace and vigour of the Opera Comique to the salaried pomps and mag- 
nificences of the Opera. There the boungeois can take his wife and 
daughter in safety, and these Jadies neyer weary applauding the ‘ Croix 
de Marie,” the “ Rendez-vous, Bourgeois,” the “ Giralda,” and “ Bon soir, 


\ . ° 


Monsieur Pantalon. 


Not quite so select, but: no Jess charming, the Gymnase has given its 
habitués two or three successful comedies, a the past year, _ First in 
rank was “ Mercadet le Faiseur,” a posthumous work of De Balsac’s. 
Le Faiseur means a man who is perpetually plotting as to how he shall 
get his dinner or his breakfast. , George Sand also contributed to the 
repertory of the Gymnase. a pastoral, in three acts, “‘ Les Vacances de 
Pandolphe ;” but the public, which seldom allows itself to be vexed at 
anything from the pen of a first-rate wit, was actually enraged at. this 
production, and declared that it was taken for a child, and being brought 
back too late in the day to Pierrot and Columbine! The first allusion is 
to the great and successful character created by Frédéric Lemaitre during 
the past year on the boards of the Gaité, and which was no less than 
Paillasse. 

If the Gaité belongs to Frédéric Lemaitre, so undoubtedly the Am- 
bigu Comique. belongs to the beautiful and eloquent Madame Guyon. 
She reigns there an absolute and yet pleasing queen, and rules alike the 
hearts and the minds of her subjects. As Bertha la Flamande she 
makes them laugh and weep alternately, and indeed has it all her own 
way. The,actor being at the Ambigu more than the play. 

At the Porte St. Martin M. Gérard Nerval has produced “ L’Ima- 
gier de Harlem,” an episode in the history of the art of printing. At the 
Circus an amusing fairy piece, “La Chatte Blanche,” has sufficed its 
audience for a whole year. At the Palais Royal, the only place in Paris 
where people still laugh, there has been one constant succession of new 
farces. The great thing of the year has, however, been without contesta- 
tion “ La Dame aux Camélias,”” by young Alexandre Dumas, and which 
was produced at the Théatre du Vaudeville. Janin speaks of it as “a 
phenomenon which manifested itself with all the appearances and all the 
consequences of a phenomenon.” Obstinately refused by the censorship, 
it required a revolution to enable it to be brought before the public, with 
whom, from that moment, it became an integral portion of their daily life. 

“ Nothing was heard spoken of,” says Janin, “but ‘La Dame aux 
Camélias ;? people swore by her, she was the life and preoccupation of a 
whole nation; not a queen at her grave has been followed by such pro- 
longed mourning ; not a young, innocent girl, in her early coffin, has had 
so many, or such bitter tears shed upon her; every evening, and for a 
hundred days continuously, the agony and the death of that woman have 
been the cause, snsllieals, of a public mourning; fanatics rushed to 
touch the mortuary cloth bordered with lace as if it had covered the body 
ofa saint! Oh, the fools who could prostrate themselves before the apo- 
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theosis of licence and of vice}. Oh, the inse nsate people-who wept'at the 
death of a courtesan, and who had not a tear to: "Bor Iphigenia! 
, the fine:answer:to make to that posterity which now begins, «when 


‘the shall. ask—~ What: wasi France doing in 1852? She wus ‘shedding 


Qh 
all the tears: of her body on the cofin of a person ‘without virtae; she 
could. not :eomfort ‘herself for theloss of ‘the Lady with the! Came- 
lias;’ she despoiled the best gardens of Paris:in order to:bury' that pro- 
fane beauty every night under the flowers:that she loved!” 5° 
_ It appears, from the amusing-revelations contained inthe pages -of the 
Almanach Comique, that the same irregular means are taken in Patis'‘to 
force the circulation of cheap and inferior literature as‘ has-of late ‘been 
in vogue in London, more especially in regard to periodieals which address 
themselves to the! fair sex. Mademoiselle Louisette, for example, had 
= in her subseription to the Flewrs Animées and the Pirates. Janin 
not notice the works in question. The Fleurs Animées: must, by 
its title, be captivating to sentimental young ladies, and it professed ‘to 
be luxuriously illustrated by Grandville. As to the Pirates, «we van 
understand there «must-have been) something’ to ‘make. the’-heart 
beat and the flesh creep in a delicate young creature like Louisette ; 
but such is the taste of young Jadies, | like:to revel’ alternately 
in the perfume. of flowers, and the'noise-and smoke-of boarding a pirate 


ut there \was another temptation held out to the fair Louisette to 

give in her subscription to these choice literary productions. The ‘itine- 
rant publisher, a:certain M. Croitier, had:also promised, on the: completion 
of the works, and the payment of the subscription ‘in’ full, \to‘give to the 

ung lady, asa premium, “a beautiful gold watch, with cylinder, and 

holes with rubies.” | 

This clause in the agreement, added to the respectable appearance (/a 
mise confortable) of the tradesman, and still more the good condition of 
the donkey on-which:he drove about his merchandise, seduced Louisette 
into the position ofa permanent subscriber; for these kind of works, sold 
in numbers at’ the door, are never known to terminate so long as the sub- 
scription is paid regularly. ‘There is a story of piracy and-murder now 
bein at John 0’ Groat’s, which was begun in Clerkenwell in'the 
memory ‘of the oldest inhabitant. Poor Louisette paid for number after 
number of the Fleurs Animées, but the more numbers came out the 
more animated grew the flowers, till it seemed'as if the whole of the vege- 
table kingdom was destined to do.duty in this interminable publication. 
She had paid 120 francs, and was in despair, whensome unknown catas- 
trophe put a.sudden stop to the publication. Louisette,had been a most 
assiduous subscriber, and she did not hesitate, no more flowers making 
their:appearance, in and out of season, to call for her premium of a gold 
“ Itis all right,’’ said Croitier; “call again to-morrow, the premium 
shall be made over to you.” 

Poor Louisette not sleep, thinking of the four holes with rubies. 
At an hour in the morning she was at the librarian’s. 

Pag = ae Croitier. 

et a parcel !’”’ exclaimed Louisette; “you told me it 
would only be:a very small watch.” , 
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_ “Make, yourself easy ; you will ‘be satisfied ; but do not open the 
parcel till you get home.” . | 
9 Louisette, ‘acting upon the instructions: thus given to her, hurried into 
theidtreet,ran all the way home, got up five stories with a hop, skip, and 
a{jump,;nearly broke in her rebellious door, and with ‘her breath ex- 
-ovff What, a :base deception,” imed.Louisette, on recovering from 
her surprise. ‘Well, 1 thought that:a lady’s watch would not make a 
“ihm, rewetaentase at nae we shall see if I am to be put off in 
aii (19st ow 2a is 
T 90 Latiisette returned to\the publisher’s—it is needless | to describe her 
reptoachies, her sighs, her tears, : 
bof Disall right, all right,” said the publisher. “I thought that -you 
would like, candlesticks better, it would have started you in-h ng, 
and you would have-been prepared, when your turn came, to light up the 
hymeneal torches ; buti we will say no more about it—do you prefer ' this 
work+table ?”. °' , 
» (No; certainly not; Ihave been!promised a watch, and I will have a 
_|. “Hum! how obstinate you'are! well, Ican suit you. I have.a beau- 
tiful watch, but it is at the pawnbroker’s for the miserable sum of 20 
francs—it'is worth more than 250. If you were to add the 20 to;the 
M4 sum——’’ 

“« Has'it four holes with rubies ?” 

“Four holes! It has more than ten ; itis a watch that is all holes— 
looks: like a bit ‘of lace.” 

Louisette added the. further contribution of 20 frances to the 120 
already paid over, and shortly afterwards received in exchange a silver 
watch worth 15.franes, 

The literary débutante and subscriber for premiums had learnt eourage 
enough from the perusal of the Pirates to summon M. Croitier before the 
police court of Paris, where the confortable publisher was condemned 
to. 200/franes’ fine, five months’ imprisonment, and 100 francs’ damages. 

The \caricatures of the French by themselves are always infinitely 
better than those of the English. Wedo not say this from nationality, 
or from any sensitiveness at. being caricatured by our lively neighbours, 
but simply from the fact that they do not see into the niceties of English 
character: they have, generally speaking, one or two types, and these 
they have adhered :to from time immemorial. Take, for example, the 
history of Mimi Panachée. 

She-was born one night between two polkas, under the flaming gas of 
Mabille. A glass of champagne poured on her head consecrated her lorette, 
and with elastic calf, and sparkling eye, she threw herself at.one spring be- 
tween Mousqueton and Carabine, on the traces of Mogador and of Pomaré. 

A splenetic and ventripotent Englishman, brought to Paris by a pleasure- 
train, repaired to a ball at the Chateau Rouge. The chorographic eccentrici- 
ties of Lucile L——, better known as Mimi Panachée, captivated his atten- 
tion. “Shocking! shocking!” (sic) he muttered, at first slightly disgusted. 
But soon conquered by her inimitable grace and fine shape, he clapped his 
hands, exclaiming, “ Beautiful! beautiful !” 

So engrossed was Sir W——— by the exquisite dancer, that he did not see 
that in applauding he had let a valuable diamond ring fall from his finger. 
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This ri i by Mimi Panachée. She thought, at first that it w: 
Sentra, Be arate 
oinitea ‘with Lito 8 rg ° aa 
5 Tec information of the loss sustainedby the Tagless axl ie ave 

to thdilorette} ‘who naturally ‘wished to: have the oppottunity of 
restorin herself the ring to its owner. * aldesetl 


side “iA 
| Siz, earteaeeei ped ie Sols deape . ai ith the, .u he Bats 
Insistec i ste SI f Tei One, cy Cn. ©, =. pet 
rr ket PA Ol Arc Kop loeptoerhag. paeckeh 
on her , ‘and ‘in the bluntest manner possible, “* LT. married you 
would your be faithful to me?” Drea te seh Med listial” ati ‘Mat 


Kaper] it as, she. raised her.right foot/to the, height, of, hen Amphitryqn’s 
eye... This, graceful, movement, decided .her fate, ‘Si Wr, subjagated, 
offered her his band, his hank-notes,and his spleeme cio 211) ynili (egit yn 

Previously to crossing the Channe}, Sie W——— took an apartment, for her 
in tlie Chaussée d’Autin,, which he furnished in the most, magnificent. manner, 
and the fortunate loretie gave, herself up. Pith, SRRER ROR FERME, Hit saltarelles 
and the, cachuchag to, which she was soon to, bida perpetual, arenell sateen tana 

The eve. of the day fixed for her departure, she, invited the ,choro j 
stars of the public balls and casinos to a souper dunsant. sh pevapsemh y, Was 
numerous and select. There were there, oth oa Paquerette, Folinette, Cigar- 
ette, Gaminette, and other turlurettes—all that feminine dynasty which assume 
the names of the streets in which their. boudoirs are estab as so many 
titles of nobility, Hui tan sain ) ' eee 

There. were there..the Baroness of Trudaine, the Countess of Paradise, the 
Duchess de la, Michoditre, &c.. These, had naturally brought, their, esquires 
with them. So animated did the party become thal a time, plates, bottles 
and glasses flew,out of the windows in the midst of shouts of laughter.. "A patrol 
pang Ahead poy going by was saluted by a shower of liquors and, preserves; 
glasses and pots included. , : 

Shocked at seeing such good things thus disposed of, the heroes of the 2nd 
December invaded the house of Mimi. Panachée ; but bere they experienced:an 
unanticipated resistance. The lorettes assembled in the form of, a battalion, 
and armed with everything that came first to hand, they kept.the military for a 
long time.in check,, At. last, victory remained, with, the men, of war, anda 
number of the combatants, of both sexes were taken away to prison, charged 
with, nocturnal rigting and rebellion, and insult to the authorities, . 

mong the prisoners was Mimi Panachée, general-in-chief. May the 
tribunal be indulgent for the last frolic of this gay butterfly, who will soon be 
changed intoa moth by the fogs of perfidious ‘Albion, and to whom even riches 
will not.be able to disguise, the ennui of a country, where there are no_lively 
people but drunkards, no game but deefsteaks, no ripe fruit but, baked apples, 
and no sun, but, the moon | ) | 

At'# period when every kind of profession and trade is' overdone, when 
there are ‘more lawyers than plaintiffs, and more doctors than patients ; 
when there are not as many portraits to paint as there are wonld-be 
Corregios, and even counters are wanting for ambitious linendrapers, it is 
justly, observes a Gallic scribbler, the duty of the press to make known 
every new opening that presents itself—every new resource that is 
developed for the unemployed industrious. roti 

In ingenious Paris the tribunals of correctional police, corresponding 
to our police-magistrates’ courts, make known more than any other places 
the inveations of new lines of. business destined to take the places of 
those that are going by ; for such is the eternal Jaw, nothing accumulates, 
everything is replaced, and that.alikein the succession of thmgs and ideas. 
It was the police-magistrates. that was first made known the pro- 
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ion of collector of apple-peels, of inspector of May-bugs, and’ of 
peiersp ends of cigars, re another has. been added to the 
in the. of an. Auyergnat, who has been convieted of having 
exercised. the -profession of the“ kissed;'’ or,/if you: like: it’ better, the 
“ kissable.” voit i | : 
‘It appears that there exists in Paris a superstition, the origin of which 
is lost 'm ‘the obscurity of the past, that nothing brings so toa misfor- 
tune to a pretty woman, and even indeed to an ‘ugly one, than to be em- 
braced, the first: time on New, Year's Day by one of her own sex. 


It.is especially in ‘the quarter of Notre Dame-de-Lorette (which must not, 
from “its ‘ifame, be’ supposed’ to be the quarter of Paris’ mdst favoured by 
lorettes) that this superstition is acted upon in all its integrity, A Breda- 
street, a ‘Saint e's-square, a Pigale city (7) woild prefer boxing the 
ears of a higndred intimate friends than not to embrace un genilemun the first 
thing in the ‘morning of the new year, no matter if this ‘* gentleman” should 
be a coalheaver, a porter, a shoeblack, or even his supernumerary ; this explains 
how it js that the water-carriers of wag wat in question often realise in the 
space of a few years fabulous fortunes, for when one has embraced a water- 
carrier one ‘cannot give him a pitiful) New Year's box. But if it should so 
happen that the porter should not be bad-looking, if his velvet waistcoat were 
of a brilliant bottle-green ; if upon great occasions he should actually employ 
pert of his merchandise in performing the ablutions commanded by law in the 

t, and by cléanliness in the West, then the proceeding engendered in 
superstition Is not so ‘unpleasantly put into execution, and the New Year's 
box assumes oftentimes miraculous proportions ! 

Heré is Pierre Rasquet, a strapping, good-looking Auvergnat, with a spark- 
ling eye, white teeth, and dark ‘hair, who has taken upon himself the mission 
of carrying water to his female customers the very first thing on a New Year's 
morning. | 

Unfortunately there is a porteress in the case—there is always a porteress 
at the bottom of these catastroplies ; they are pitiless, and even revengeful, 
when, like Madame Chabon, they are urged on by jealousy. Madame Chabou 
was waiting for Rasquet at the foot of the staircase; she was waiting, but 
armed with a'broom-handle.’ The handsome Auvergnat was coming down 
stairs singing. Slie placed herself before him like the statue of the com- 
mander. , 

“Bonchour, petite mére,” said ‘the Auvergnat Don Juan to her ; “je vous 
la chouette bonne et hureuse.” 

“Back,” exclaimed the porteress ; “I have not the means of paying men to 
get myself kissed.” 

“Never mind,” said the liberal water-carrier, “it is like the log of wood,” 
and he politely offered.to embrace the porteress free of expense ; but Madame 
Chabou, stepping, back, administered the broomstick with considerable effect, 
calling her lover at the same time a name generally applied only to the other 
sex. Under these circumstances Peter was obliged to act on the defensive, 
which he did with so much energy, that Madame Chabou had him summoned 
before the correctional police, as being guilty of acts of violence towards her. 

“If you do not condemn him,” she said to the court, “I will abdicate my 
functions.” 

The court, however, considering that Madame Chabou had been the first to 
break the peace, nonsuited the plaintiff with costs. 


Within the last twelve years balconies have become a passion with the 
Parisians. An architect dare not venture upon a new house without the 
indispensable balcony or terrace. The front elevations present a succes- 
sion of balconies, from the first to the fifth story; to the right and to 
Nov.—voL. XCVI. NO. CCCLXXXIII. Zz 
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the left.. The Parisienne:is now enabled to enjoy life 
open rey er “rp rte lorette who ‘has not her 
ike Semirami charming it is to embroider, to work, to 
read, to look out, and to be looked at on a balcony! . It was on a balcony 
that M. Onisoie had placed the kennel of his dog Kingdom. , |. 
‘© "This'dog was of English breed—its name attests it. |’ Madame Monssillon,” 
said) M. Onisoie~to his porteress on starting for London, “1 deave my dog in 
your e,'E:shall be a month away; it weighs a pound and a half ; if on my 
return it imcreased in weight a single drachm, if its breath: is tainted, you 
shall not have a single sou ; but if it has preserved its perfume and:its:small 
size, I shall make you'a present of fifty francs. So let it have no meat, no 
bones ; only’bread, nothing but bread, and you shall be rewarded, and more 
than that, I «will bless you.” ton bait 1—tresbites i 

“ All right, said I to myself”"—(Madame Moussillon is now! addressing the 
court)—“ all right, said | to myself; if your dog gets fat he -will be ‘a clever 
fellow ; so, monsieur le president, I went up every day to see Chien d’homme, 
and I took him a little water, nothing but water, but on the Tuesdays and 
Saturdays I took him a halfpennyworth of bread. Yet, notwithstanding these 

recautions, what did the brute of a dog do, but get as fat as the Porthos of 

, Alexandre Dumas, ‘and his breath was pestiferous as ten thousand men. 

“ This is not natural, said I to myself, so 1 stopped the allowance of bread ; 
but lo! he continued to fatten till he looked dropsical, and-his breath grew 
worse and worse. I took counsel upon the matter with my good man, who 
said to me ‘ There’s something under this.’ He was mistaken ; it was above, 
not anderit. ' A cotintrywoman of Chien @homme’s lived in the balcony above ; 
I examined the kennel, and what did I find in it? Seventeen bones of legs '6f 
mutton, that madame, milady, had treated this beast of a dog with. | Is it not 
disgusting thus to throw away the food of the poor? I accordingly spoke my 
mind to this corrupter of dogs, and she replied to me, *Od6h! pourquoi v6 
faire périr dogue de faim?” 

“ When she answered me thus, I had unfortunately my house-broom in my 
hand, and I was so indignant that I allowed myself to break one of ‘her teet 
with it—only one, 1 assure you. I ask for a hundred francs damages, ‘be- 
cause not only M. Onisoie did not give me the fifty francs, but he left the 
house, and the landlotd dismissed me from my situation as‘porteress.” 

Madame Wilson explained to the court, how, hearing poor Kingdom bow] 
with hunger all day and all night, she took pity on the dog and threw it a stray 
bone. She then detailed the violence to which she had been subjected on the 
part of Madame Moussillon, and produced a medical certificate in proof of the 
mischief that had been done to her. Get bier etl 

Monsieur le President to Madame Moussilion—To sum up, what do you 
complain of ? ‘ 

“I complain, I complain,” replied the concitrge, “ that madame did me an 

jury by throwing over her bones upon the balcony of Chien d'‘homme, I ask 
undred francs damages.” 

The court dismissed the accused, Madame Wilson, and condemned Madame 

Monussillon to eight days’ imprisonment for acts of violence. 

Madame Moussillon —What ! eight days’ imprisonment for damages! Well, 
that is pretty! Who would take care of another person’s dog? 


The sketch that follows, taken from the same fruitful repository, is 
one that may be truly said to exhibit maternal love carried to excess. 


M. le President—W idow Trottin, you are accused of being a swindler ; you 
have had upwards of 6000 francs of goods supplied to you, deceiving the 
tradespeople by false promises. at 
The Accused—Sir, my excuse lies in my profession ; I am a mother. 

M. le President—Do you call that a profession ? 
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| The Accused+-Sir, the depths of a mother’s heart can never be measured. 

0 AM. de President—That is not the question... You have had, 250 franes’ worth 
of al. supplied to youn, cniyaris well 
The Accused—My children were cold, monsieur Je president. 
~ DM. le President—You owe 570 francs to the butcher for meat. 

The Accused—They were hungry. 

dM. le President—But I find, also, the accounts of two dealers in umbrell 
and parasols; you bave had 150 francs of umbrellas, and 180 francs of para- 
sols ; you will tell: me, mo doubt, it was to shelter your children from the rain 
and the.sun; in) such a case your maternal solicitude must have been slightly 


lexaggerated, 9: : | 

The Accused—-The: heart of a mother isian abyss. The of the ocean 
have ‘been sounded:; they will never find the bottom of my heart. 

M. le President—I find another account for 220 francs’ worth of the “ His- 
tory of Tom Thumb.” 

The Accused—It is such an amusing work ! 
WM. le President—But I find also, 157 francs’ worth of ices, and 48 francs’ 
tworth.of punch é la romaine, expended in a week. 

The Aecused+-Poor little things! It gladdened their hearts: Ah! Iam 
another Cornelia; my children are my treasures, monsieur le president 

DL. le President—Your children! your children! Why, then, did you carry 
the greater part of this property to the pawnbroker’s ? 
v The Accused—Ilt was not me, sir; it was my children’s tutor, and that not- 
withstanding my earnest supplications to the contrary. 

M. le President—He seems to have been well chosen, this tutor. 

The Accused—-Oh, sir, a most distinguished man. But the balls at the 
‘Mabile were his ruin. 

om! le President—You must feel that such excuses will be of no avail before 

the court. 

_ Accused—Men are incapable of judging me. Iappeal to all who are 
mothers. 
‘Notwithstanding this appeal, widow Trottin was condemned to six months’ 
imprisonment. 

ve bearing the verdict she raised up both her hands, and exclaimed, sobbing 

aloud : 

** My poor children! When I am in prison, who will be a father to you! !”’ 


. The attentions which have been paid by the Emperor-elect to the 
Dames de la Halle, their receptions, the compliments excha between 
the ladies in question and the future Emperor of the French, the public 
balls and festivities of which they have been in recent times the objects, 
have awakened interest in other countries as to the character and manners 
of these previously little regarded dames. In Paris they have had the 
“Poissarde” at the Porte St. Martin, and the ‘‘ Dames de la Halle” at the 
Ambigu, and those who felt a little timid at the idea of seeking personal 
acquaintance with the ladies in question at their own classical abodes, 
have been enabled to study them at their ease on the boards of these 
rival theatres. But these representations of Parisian manners have not 
yet been transported to England, so we may venture to give a brief but 
characteristic sketch from the more positive arena of a police-eourt. 
Madame Pidou has, let it be understood, insulted Madame Grabuton ; 
Madame Grabuton has scourged Madame Pidou; Madame Pidou has 
obtained a summons against Madame Grabuton, and Madame Grabuton 
—— under the double accusation of acts of violence and outrages to 

ecenc 


—, Pidou, being duly sworn, attests as follows: 
z2 
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Pierre Matishc’ stra trangely enotigh horiowrd the ‘struge le! between Ndpa- 
leon and England with a mere passing notice : “ The claws of the terrible 
bird are worn out by the patience an ind the cunning of the leopard.” 
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He devotes -his whole attention to, the ,prodigious invasions of the 
Anglo-Saxon race in the New World,and the, Asiatic Continent, \, 
a ‘hiving spoken of the!develpment of English India, he exclaims : 
\, 429-—Is poisdy' then’ an! arm ‘permitted to.a great nation ?. The 

of idols, of rivers, with’ waters ‘unknown ‘to foreigt ships, are invaded by 
fire. (This is supposed to allude to the opium wars)! 1)" | 
bat2lumtBut ithy, justice is eternal, | Worlds atise | fron ‘their rains. 

n recognise, their mo mq | ay owk a ) | 
(:l422|++Dherey is the: azureibanner again, and there the terrible ‘and 
conatuering Jeopard:!»'Phey are ane beyond the seas. ae 25 
Bigs asin te tae oe The ‘harsh’ and greedy mother and 
= roe. ‘gon ‘met’ in ‘a common’ émbrace at: the limits.of the Old 

orld. spain as ne ww i id sin) | oO) ebiow 
424,—And barbarism, and. idolatrous worships’ disappear before them. 
Blessed be thy name ? ‘ “gh i 
| Prophecies :like/these,which come, out when the circumstances they 
alladé’'to! are’ looming in’ the future, or after they have actually taken 

ce, “are ‘safe materials’ for “publication'; but it, would be desirable. to 
verify them by actual’ reference’ to’ the pages of Pierre Matisae, who is 
said, at the head of the article Above quoted, to have prophesied \in 1661, 
and, his work which contained the prophecies to have been published by 
one. Abraham Saugrin, in, 1608. 
10 O€ a:somewhat: similar character is the prophecy of Father Boniface 
Cerrachi, an Italian Jesuit, to the! following. effect : 

“In the middle of the nineteenth century, Europe will witness the 

ecomplishment of a real miracle. It will: take re ‘im the air, \ will 

upset the whole face of the earth, and change’ the relations, the commerce, 
and industry of nations,” | 

The Jesuit Cerrachi came to France in the suite of Cardinal ‘de 
Bertis, :séme\time ambassador, at Venice. M. Jules Desgenettes, who 
communicated the above prophecy ‘to the Almanach Prophétique, 
thought’ that he possessed an unique copy of the father’s work, which was 
entitled, “ Prophéties Mathématiques pour la fin du dix-huitiéme Siécle,” 
and of which only a hundred copies were printed for private distribution; 
but M. G. Wagner, the editor,of the A/manach, says that a notice of the 
Jesuits pamphlet is met. with in another pamphlet, entitled, “ Correspon- 
darite ‘secréte d'un Observateur,,Danyio,” printed at Rotterdam in 1771, 
and that a distinguished Parisian collector, M.G de P——t, pos- 
sésses a! copy of the original pamphlet, adorned with three vignettes, by 
Carle'Eisen.,, Both writers agree in considering the prophecy in question 
torefer not to any ravages to be, effected by collision with a celestial 
body, but to the discovery of a means of navigating the air and directing 
balloons, which they say cannot fail to take place before 1860. 

It appears from the testimony of an anonymous prophet, that as cer- 
tain names represented by certain numbers are unfortunate and even fatal, 
and still more so when two numbers are united in marriage, so number 3 
has always had a decisive influence in the fate of nations, The examples 
given are not very felicitous; for example, in 1378 the English were ex- 

lled-.from Poitou, which it is difficult to look upon, as it is here put 
orth-in the light of a misfortune to France ; or 1763, peace of Paris ; 
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still’ they ‘ate saftey curious ‘to make the superstitiotis look forward 
with ry to the évents of 1853. woe ee ee ee 

The Abbé Bezuel communicated the following ‘strange story to the 
well known. Abbé de Saint Pierre, who, by-the-by, besides the authorship 
of “ Paul and Virginia,” anticipated the Peace Society by an’ equall 
well-digested project of universal brotherhood. The Abbé Bezuel, it 
may be , enjoyed a spotless reputation for truth and sincerity. | 

. The abbé was phous Apes rears of age in 1693, when he became acquainted 
at college with the children of a solicitor, Daboquéne by name, and who were 
students like himself. A particular friendship grew up between him and the. 
eldest, whose name was Desfontaines, and who was about his own age. Walk- 
ing together one day in the year 1696, conversation fell upon ja work in which 
they had read an account of two friends, who had promised one another that 
the one who should die, first should come, and inform the survivor of his de- 
cease, and which event actually took place. a 

Desfontaines proposed to Bezuel that they should bind, themselves by a 
similar promise, but Bezuel did not give his consent till some months after, 
when his friend being about to leave college for Caen, they exchanged manu- 
scripts, written and signed with their own blood, ! 

or some time an active correspondence was carried on between the two 
friends, till once, six weeks having elapsed without bis having received a letter, 
Bezuel was walking in a meadow, the afternoon of the 31st July, 1697, when 
he felt a sudden faintness come over him, which ke was some minutes in reco- 
vering from, \ The next, day the same weakness, overtook him at the same 
hour, and so\also the day after, but upon the latter occasion. Desfontaines 
appesred to him, making signs to him, as if calling him near to. his person. 

he was seated on a bench, he witlidrew a short distance to make room for 
his friend. Several students who were present observed this movement, As 
Desfontaines, however, did not come nearer, Bezuel got up and went to him, 
The spectre then took; his friend by the arm, and leading him, away to a quiet 
spot, addressed him as, follows : 

“ [ have come to keep my promise, [was drowned the day before yester- 
day in the river at Caen, atabout this hour. [ was out walking with the Abbé 
de Meni] Jean; it was so hot, that we resolved upon a bath. When in the 
river a faintness came over me, and I sank to the bottom. The abbé dived 
after me; I seized him by the foot, but whether he thought it was a salmon, 
or that he wished to get back again without interruption, he gave me a tremen- 
dous kick that finally disposed of me,on the bed of the river.” , ud 

Desfontaines also spoke of other matters to his friend, and charged him_ with 
various messages, for his brother, as also for his father aud his mother, and_fur- 
ther, bade him repeat for him seven psalms, that had been given him as a pu- 
nishment, the Sunday previous to his death, and which he had omitted to recite 
before the catastro 7 +a 

Bezuel promised. all, and wished to embrace his deceased friend, but he 
only found a shadow, although the spectre held him sa tightly by the arm, that 
he felt a sensible pain from the pressure. The spectre looked rather taller 
than when alive, was. half naked, and a manuseript was interwoven in his long, 
light hair, on which he could only read the syllable in. He had his usual yoice, 
and appeared neither gay nor sorrowful, but in perfect tranquillity. He after, 
wards disappeared, saying “ Jusque, jusque,” which was his favourite expression, 
when he bade good-by to his fellow-collegians. The abbé, who related the 
story to Saint Pierre, added that he saw his friend on, several subsequent oc- 


Here is another ghost story, communicated ‘by ‘a living witness, and 
one who, by his profession, may be supposed to be ‘beyond 'the ' reach of 
puerile apprehension, while, by the active life he was leading at the time, 











he. was’ also. little exposed to the influence of a diseased imagination, 
The story is attested by Monsieur le,Comte de Touchebeuf-Clermont,, 
one of the illustrious names of France. | 


/ The Oneiromantie stories published in your Prophetic Almanack of 1852 


interested me much, particularly the miraculous ‘apparition of the Abbé de> 


Saint Wast, at' tke Chitean de Louvenvel, belonging to the Baron de Cou- 
pigny (see New Monthly Magazine, vol. xciii,, p. 344), and whom I had the 
honour of seeing at Arras in 1820 and 182). 

I trust that [shall not be taken fora person of a weak and superstitious 
mind, which would tally but a with the profession of arms that I have 
followed from ‘early youth. ’¥ believe that too much importance must not be 
attached to-those dreams which besiege us doting the darkneéss'of night, and 
which are generally the result of sensations experienced during the “vy or of 
alaborious digestion, or which may be looked upon as the reflection, if I may 
so express myself, of the passions which domineer over us. 

Nevertheless, 1 know that the Almighty can do whatever it pleases Him, and 
it would perhaps be rash to refer to mere chance a circumstance that happens 
only once in one’s life, and which coincides exactly with the fact which gave 
birth to it. 

Here is what happened to me, and which I attest to be true in the name of 
that honour which is characteristic of a French officer. 

_After having traversed Spain in almost’every direction with the 4th regiment 
of Dragoous, in which I'was then the youngest lieutenant, it was at last re- 
solved upon evacuating the Peninsula, in consequence of the disasters of the 
fatal campaign in Russia.’ Madrid ‘was accordingly evacuated, and the division 
of dragoons to which I was attaclied bivotiacked, the 5th of April, 1815, at 
Guadalapajar, seven leagues from the capital. On arriving at the bivonac I 
was ordered ‘on the main guard, and my post was ‘established at but a short 
distance from the palace of the Escurial, where I placed my videttes in face of 
those of the English, 

My duty and the safety of the army demanded that I should make numerous 
rounds during the night, to see that the videttes did their duty, that everything 
was quiet, and that no surprise was to be apprehended. 

On returning from these’ rounds, I got down from my horse, and threw 
myself, enveloped in my cloak, upon’ some chopped straw that served as a bed ; 
but as soon as, from extreme fatigue, ¥ fell asleep, I saw my poor good mother 
in the act of dying. These repeated apparitions took place after midnight, bat 
without a single word being addressed to me, or any other sign made as if to 
ask me for my prayers. And truly, of what avail would the prayers of a 
dragoon have been, who had for'so long time been engaged in wars in a country 
where they had finished by putting everything to fire and sword? 

Early the next morning the whole army had to cross the Guadarrama, which 
séparates the two Castiles, and I received orders to join my regiment, which 
was in the adyance guard. I had to make my way for four or five hours 
through an immense column composed of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, and 
amid carriages.and waggons; but all this confusion could not a dispel 
the mournful visions of the night ; and it was in’ this frame of mind that I 
joined the 4th Dragoons, which had halted on the other'side of the mountain, 
at the foot of which was the celebrated pozada of San Raphael, the only inn 
that is to be met with in these wild and desert places. 

The tumult of bivouacs, the long duration of the retreat, the fatal battle of 
Vittoria on the 21st of June, where I was exposed for upwards of an hour to 
the fire of a battery of guns, and the flight that ensued, succeeded, however, in 
dispelling from my mind all thoughts of the lugubrious apparition of the Es- 
curial. army at length reached the French territory, atid the moment I 
could get a little quiet on our side of the Pyrenees I wrote tomy mother to 
announce my return in comparative health and safety. 
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jarmy still ,continied|.to, maneeuwre a good: deal, it :was) some) time 
Soe 1 mow am at last fiom, my. father; whois 
ost my, moth er rat g e night of ‘eit Baer ‘Sth, of April. 
e at 


I¢ penis mia from m itranc 
into Spain, for, being almost always on horseback, he went Gam ath mates 
reached, me; added to which, it had ' been re ithat [tid fallerion ithe field 
of battles |: Bel that):as,it:may,:b co the dates;iand ‘bufound that: the 
melancholy event had: taken place the very time that my) beeen | ra 
from 


~e ao interva} of\ three hundved leagues, 'and atia few phees 
Doors tue distance probably :has no éxistence’ for spirits xhav ae dis 


je from the trammels of their terrestrial envelope! ‘nd ,sqoozorod 
is singular incident reminds me that: my fathet, the imost-trathfulomat I 
ever knew, has: sineey told: me! that my mother, by! birth Countess of .Durfort 
being at tlt sime Canoriess of the noble Chapter of Newville; near Lyons, ‘was 
induced; by her more! youthful .associates ito have ‘her fortune’ téld;) ‘dnd it was 
predicted to ber: that she:/should: die:abbess.' | * Die an — aise repineg; 
smiling, “1 who willinotitake the vows!” | ; 
+| Nevertheless} she diedj»not abbess, but at Desks (a Best) hired oe dine 
of the chiteaw herd she expired) dst chance oris it God who perthitted per 
sons of such little estimation in general, as fortune-tellers, to:prophecy justly) 
sor rer ar aside? 1 'Be thavas' it may, the facts aveirealy add vertify their 
ving occurred in my family ; nevertheless, notwithstanding their truth, I at- 
tach no serious: vito dreams gobutievery one) is: free 'to form what dedhic- 
tions’he pleases tomishoe- thn Conte TouchebceufsOlermont. No axdy 


Tt woiil im this ? that Fretich ‘s soldie iers,. with alt their, rea 
Daath hiv oti devotion, : Bre a even,, to, the, present; day, ¥ wat 

heir sais i weaknesses. ave, inde , existed from all imess 
pe more, particularly. among, those, who hy aristocratic: descent-werey iin- 
bued with a’ high} sensitive and impressionable | dervous system! ‘Saint 
Simon relates ‘ih: sO imemoirs that; being in the camp before Nariur im 
'692, at? a ok 7 ‘hé Was ‘one ‘of ‘the ‘kings pant btaires, he had 
Formed a Close friendship with one’ of his’ single 4 artis, | ‘the Comes 


de Casquen... nyy enw Sation 

binge poor boy i wi did -_ live ‘lobg ‘Having vuldntedted: ined the 
ing’s regiment,a eing’ on) int ‘of ‘joining shisye the next spring; 
he;camevand)related tb me: that toe headtiad, eaoeuagte a female, named 
La da Perchoir, whocacried on the: profession: secretly dt: arisyand chavshe 
hdd told-himche would be dtowned; and thatisoomtoass 19!16 Jioulw oi god 
I ralli¢dvhim «ipon his | foolish, and impertinent curiosity; derided therigwet 

rance of such aiclass of persons, and‘told him’ that -she had founded hep | pro- 
phecy wpon the sorrowful and. siniager odie: Of my: friend;: whio — was dis: 
agreeably ugly. iortw sad? Ivondunotd ls y9bie2b bseid 
{He started, a few. days afterwards, see with: dnother nest: »of the same trade 
at Amiens) wha predicted |the same thing to him and marching thence with 
and me do to $f oin moter he a tov water his: horse: in the Escaut, 
was drown oy t of the whole re me t, without ne havi in 

t be esta aang m iaslelances © wil ‘I peat Bam link 
eved at this event,” etitailed’ ‘an itrepatable ody 
upon miotianyore A é bad only two’ sisters, Of ‘whoin'' Martied: the eldest 
son of (M. yas the other'took the! veil “nthe ‘convent of the 
Galvanyu if nvCU asbaexelA vd bobiofts 918 er dove 291 bx9 nsw 


ol Te ie Reh ea as at the bitth ‘of Catherine ae Mi ‘Pout dd’ mien 


thiagi oF the’ middle’ agesUowere buttimitied” tb’ the =P 4-4 
inidgnificent ‘abode ‘of the dukes’ of Florent, to: cet er 6 of 
only daughter of the reigning duke. It was -& Url Q 
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sional flashes: of lightning illuminated: the clouded ‘sky. en Sona mé 
bers‘of'the: phe fey te ‘assembled 'in'# salon)’ n'a arble table i 
thécentre of ‘whi a Yichl na Pate Phy ale bs which the ain 


BabA LAFatt ged Mi ine 


W9V9O0 DAE .V73 
bi Welly: Master Bazil,’ nid. on aulies sildeebdeng’ the unos demerabld of des 
sages; who had. just ym erage into:the presence ‘of: _ Medicis, “have 

youn decision, 8 w bring ‘us good news 

m vette destiny of man;” answered. the:okd hou “does not! depend’ upon those 
who . interrogate | it. 10 We would wish,: my | lord duke; to'r td a avourable 
wey ane poe taqolovas Insite i193 riofl? Jo eloramett oil) mor r 

| f<Golonj master shall -bave courage:” 901 eboime: ta chine’ ool 

_yiWiell,i zemember) this,!lord dukes the child» add grenmils will hare a life 
full, of troubles and intrigoes, : Newertheless your family wil) not suffer from it; 
nop will the! glorious republic of Florence: Butimisery/to the nation that: re+ 
geives, hers Misery:to the rdyal house into! which she shall:enter as ‘wife wud 
mother. I have spoken, and what I tiavesaidiis:the truth? ©! 

oc hese sad predictions, were received /in-gldomy silence: The duke dhly 
laoked at the other old men to see ifthe could detect on icheieifaces any marke 
ofidisa robation: ~olloj-auusiot es .e1ens9 1! 
= three, bowed: their heada) as: if to testify their ‘asbent to the words ot 

BU. teed 4 vorbrpteniiiws geglany197 56 

_» Nevertheless: the: family held. capamaiie rione:of its ndufiate hier to dast 
doubts on ich which the of Bazil, but)they sought to: find:out means by which 

at th nil I tis h the child was dhnsptened could be Rrantet df ftera a 

tid 


therine ’ was condemned to eternal ce libacy ; 'b destiny 
‘phat éHul’ ‘thin’ the’ projects of meh, A the future dettoustrated but ‘ob 
rt ile mio"! it 972179 ssbDial ved 9251 pow eno ri 


£1 valor -one years! after ithe events we hbive: just telated, a Spanish ariny; 

sent-by Rope Clement VIL. (himselfia Medicis), was besieging Florence.) 
1527, ‘oe habitants had revolted against the Medicis, and had expelled all the 
Ga ers.of that family fromthe territgries, of, ce republi¢, with the exception 
at Ca herine, who was shut | hp. aR a convent of the city; .: Florence was obli ieee 


open her ‘gates ite the besiegers, and the daughter of Laurent recovered 
liberty at the very moment when the cause of her house was triumphant. ” 
(Charles. V., whose troops! had: just restored Florence to the: Medicis, wished 
to. obtain in recompence ‘the hand ‘of :\Catherines» The Pope refused it to him, 
preferring: to, bestow ‘the maiden ion the! son of iFrancis I.) Diie'Germansem+ 
sage ‘was :wery Wrath at) this: treatment, and he wrote an: angry letté? to the 
ope, in which, after enumerating: the services that he had rendered’ to —_ 
family» ihe complained-vehemently of the prefererice shown ta ‘his rival. 
lement,)). who knew-the prophecy of Bazil, contented himself with depiyits 
to ve: emperor ithat he had :palmed off upon the French a woman’ _ wo 
breed disorder throughout the whole kingdom.” ui 
oh#be marriage} which was solerinised) ay Marseilles ‘in 1533; fally.justified the 
Predictions of Bazil.in tespect: to the mother of Cuties IX age of ee Hil 
the: Qiieen of Saint: Bartholomews! boy qore on -ganis oF! ol OF tmouy 


"! Phere is ndthing ‘like’ the obd old pro Wiedgg! ophecies biel pre- 
dicted fire and dey i xi destruction, of a Fa iy, or fe meee as of a 
Cy 1) ‘It, is is, ,evide ee and mnportance of. the art, has 
sorely dwindled ra —. we must in. veg own, times content durselves 
with examples such as are afforded by Alexander Dumas in his memoirs 
of peu ald, arpa hinthes knocking at his doon at, the moment of his 
decease, of ; gallant. Comte de de, Clermont, when | visited upon his 
outposts, Ps by, his, nadine mother... Yet, web S is Hie maint 
ot moe ne eaw 3] Ot MBs od tk jidy ‘Li10 
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* Here is one of: another charaéter—the prophecy of a: saint with a 
harsh ‘Breton name—Guenolé—for it is in Brittany that tradition places 
the event; and it is at the headland’ called that of “Chévre “that the 
ruins of part of the ancierit city of Is aré still pointed’ out, but’ the other 
and larger portion is buried, beneath the waters of the bay of Dousrienes 
which owes exten to th enneyan which swallowed up ce cursed 
city. 


In times very far back there existed in ancient Ameri a Pal bus 
flourishing city. It was called Is. It took a horseman mounted on a fleet 
steed four hours to make the circuit of the walls. 

King Grallon reigned over this town and the territory of Cornwall. He was 
a pious monarch, had great confidence in om in ne men who 
practised the religioniof Cbrist.. ., 

But his sabjects were devoted to Satan, and im accomplish ing his, works): 
pride, luxury, debauchery, and passions without restraint, filled the city. 

And they sacrificed to the false gods, and they blasphemed the God of the 
Cliristians, the Saviour of the world. 

“Cursed be Christ!” they said, in their fury ; * glory to’ the gods who com- 
mand love and feasts !” 

And Dahut,'the king’s daughter, beautiful as the angel of dashelanny was led 

by these maniacs, | 

And passed her days in, nameless orgies and monstrous pleasures. 

And King Grallon, Repent against debauchery, and luxury, no longer 
went wigs m his, palace, to spare ‘himself the sight of so lamentable a 

tacie. 

One night that he was at prayers in his oratory, he heard‘a great noise ; and 
the earth trembled so much that he fainted, and his forehead oats the pave- 
ment. 

And as he recovered his conses, his eyes were dazzled by the rays of a bril- 
lant light. 

And he saw before him the holy prophet Guenolé, with threatening eye, and 
his finger pointing towards the city. 

And the holy prophet said, with a voice terrible as the trumpet of battles, 
“ King, the time is come. 

“ The patience of the Eternal is wearied without remission. He has raised 
Tailapehetbdenchnetdtbclonhsoes toddicnppeimnsifinek ee > “ 
ft perverse city, is about to di ar, | Such sis ate of) accurs 

cities. Bleased be the name of God, ea 

And as Grallon wept for the fate of his people, Saint, Guenolé cuntinued, 
“Hasten to fly away, O king! for thon alone shall be saved,” 

And Grallon hurried to his stables, and throwing himself on a fleet hotse, 
he made his daughter jump up behind him, 

And suddenly Joud thunder was heard, lightning tore the clouds asunder, 
and the sea rose’ with hoarse and terrible roaring. 

Already the waves washed the towers without the city, and the inhabitants 
attem to fly, but their feet held fast to the. soil. 

And Grallon’s horse stopped also, and already the waves beat against the 
chest of the noble animal, and it neighed with fear. 

The king exclaimed, “ 0 holy prophet, is this what you promised me?” and’ 
the waves continued to ascend. 

But a voice louder than the thunder, and more sonorous than the roaring 
of the tempest, cried oat to Grallon : 

*O king, drive away. the devil that you carry behind you.” 

And as the king implored, weeping, for pity for bis daughter, he made the 
sign of the cross, That instant he felt the two arms that embraced him with- 
draw themselves from his neck. 
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Andtarming ‘round; he saw asan- ebullition in the water, and he heard a 
issing noise, like that emitted by a red-hot iron plunged into cold water... | 
jAnd his daughter bad disappeared, and in three vaults his noble courser 

carried him upon, the rock of Ganec, higher, than the highest towers of the 
accursed city, ) 

And the storm still continued, and the’ buildings, sapped by the waters, 
tumbled down upon one another with a frightful noise.’ Soon the cries of 
the dying were hushed. The loud voice of the tempest was heard once more, 
and then all was still. 

But from the bottom of the waters there came forth a voice saying, “ Justice 
is done. Blessed be the Lord.” 


»» This legend. does net tel] us at what period of time the Sodom of Armo- 
rica was ed. There are two Grallons.in the history of Brittany. 
The first was Grallon, Earl of Cornwall, known for his struggles against 
the Romans, 489—445 ; the’ secotid; Grallon Il., who, ‘of all the coun- 
tries possessed by his ancestors, was only able to preserve Cornwall. He 
lived in 690. 

It is.a relief to turn from ghost-stories and Jugubrious legends to the pro- 
phecies for 1853. The harmlessness of these predictions is truly gratifyimg. 

In the absence’ of political: predictions, we ate treated to. such inno- 
cuous prophecies as that caoutchouc will be used to soften the spine, and 
to cure distortions! and theumatism. Programmes: will be sold at the 
4 hd on eceasions of Bals masqués, which will supply dommos and 
other masques with wit, good taste, and manners. At a general congress 
of the Peace Soeiety, the public of all countries shall be. particularly 
requested to drop the use of all words which are calculated to vex, annoy, 
or insult their neighbours, or to turn good citizens into ridicule. Govern- 
ments will be partieularly requested to put a stop to the disturbance’ of 
public repose effected by itinerant musicians, and the sum of 100,000 franes 
will be voted to whosoever shall invent an instrument that shall supersede 
the use of boot-hooks, too frequently the cause of bellicose expressions 
in the bosom of families. 

New invasions. will take place m fashions, and in female apparel, ; An 
actress of the ThéAtre des. Variétés, at that time the theatre of tragic 
vaudevilles, will take the initiative m the reform of the female costume. 
She will walk the Boulevard in a transparent tunie, after the fashion of 
Syrian stuffs, ‘and her shoulders will be covered with a’ saffron-coloured 
shawl, dotted with silver spangles. Her hair will be powdered with gold- 
dust, and sewn with bees of the same metal, like those of the Athenians 
in the time of, Pericles, and, Alcibiades. There will, be, a great day of 
reception at the Académie, upon which occasion the newly-elected member 
will occupy three hours in an oration, reeanting all that) he has written 
since his early youth, and panegyrising his illustrious predecessor, author 
of a poem “On the Pleasures of Angling.’ ‘A learned astronomer will 
discover a new planet. As usual, an Englishman will assert that he had 
seen it before. A report will be miade to the Academy of Medicine on 
the pernicious effeets of extracting gelatine from cast-off old buttons— 
which will be in future proscribed from the soup of the poor. The 
members of the Jockey Club will continue to speak J’ Anglais du. Turf. 


Stockbrokers’ clerks will continue to transform themselves into gentlemen- , 


riders, and to make fabulotis bets, in which coins of twenty eentimes will 
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be: of -as.guineasdnd‘poundésterling. An drchestia swilb ibe cém- 
in‘whioh flutes will be:repladed) ‘by-sax-tubes:dud mortiers trom 
‘the effect! ofrwhich will surpass that: of the toudest tempést; and 
will: be attendell! by a prodigious ‘parorysm af ‘sucvess)0«! 61 61) eo i tos! 
-oDhe Empire, weave observed, was not predicted: by the alinanacks! 
Louis | has! been his own Nostradamus, and! has arranged that 
he should ‘be! prodlaimed' by the united voices :of ' the :civil-and military 
authorities on the occasion of his triumphal! processidn through ‘tlie: 
vinves, tobe confirmed by 60,000: infantry, and twenty, ‘of! the 
choicest ere France, on his te-entrance into thé capital of: the’ eivié 
lised world. » The event; however, has hot been wanting its literary inau> 
— ; @ pamphlet has-been published; entitled) * Da: Rétablissement 

VEmpire,”: every sheet of which is duly stamped, »so! that no doubt it 

has ‘circulated free'td the remotest corners of Bratce:!) to (ite ior! 

i I¢'is evidént,” says this authoritative document, ‘that, the irresistible 
movement of opinion, the unanimous impulse of the nation manifested on 
all‘sides by the wishes of the general eouncils, the progress: of ideas' on 
political. matters, the lessons of contemporaneous iencé, the imterests 
of France, of Europe, and of the world (!)}—everythmg combines to bring: 
about at-an early period the.re-establishment of the Empire.” 
Phe Great. Napoleon and a ow IIL, have both risen to: power upon: 
revolution;\and so, ‘also, the distitiction is claimed for each: of having? 
frankly accepted the reyolution, and of having caused ‘such to penetrate 
into’ the ‘interior by the laws, and to |have spread it over Europe ‘by their 
victories. ‘Thus it is that, notwithstanding its reverses, France con- 
timues:to be Napoleonic, and Europe is French!” 0 won 

It is this idea which! Napoleon III. feels himself, according to the same: 
authentic document, called upon to carry out. ** Let,” it\says, “the pro- 
clamations ‘and discourses, of | Strasbourg and Boulogne» be read over 
again, and it will be seen that it was less a right that Louis Napoleon 
invoked, thati.a political conviction that he was prepared. to’ realise after 
having overthrown ‘the citizen monarchy of Louis Philippe.’ 

Again, in the, celebrated enunciation, of. principles made -before the 

Chamber of Peers on: the occasion of his. successful appeal to universal 

» the Emperor-elect proclaimed, as is here again announced to us,’ 

and ‘that in amore formal manner than ever, written, ‘as it were, on cloth’ 

of gold (may it never be stained with the blood of inriocent people), at the 
threshold of the Empire: : | 

“TI represent, before you a principle, a cause, a defeat... .Txe principle 
is the sovereignty of the people ; the cause that\of the Empire; the de- 
feat Waterloo, . The principle you have admitted it, the cause you have 
served, and you will revenge the defeat.”’ 

This revenge to be taken for the defeat of Waterloo is not, as some 
have mppetes, to be effected by an invasion of England. The objects to 
be gained are the frontiers of France, as determined by the treaty of 
Campo-Formio, and the peace of Amiens, , These include the left bank 
of the Rhine and all, Belgium, so that France .shall have for natural limits 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Rhine, and the sea, .Many English states- 
men, notoriously the ‘Earl-of Liverpool, have not been averse ‘to this ar-: 
rangement, and England, we are reminded, signed the treaty of Amiens. 
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- stilt) isto! be observed upon this,: that! the) Bordeaux programme declares 
that«we-are not fo: have! :wan-—thati the! energies of te Emperor will be 
directed to: the -niaterial! interests of; France—its agri¢ulturé, its) manus 
factures, its railroads,:its shipping, ..and its commerce. » | Happy for mane 
isha if ‘Lousal: NalpSlonnileshai, ve oa Napoleon of Peace !.:: But! do,ipro- 
mes invariably; realise; alk) they «promise ?)../ Did’ Louis; Napoleon 
and |over his! powers intact,to his-suecessor ati the end, of; four years, ad 
he declareil, he: would-do in. 1848 2, - When he was re-elected for ten years, 
ditt he not: declare, only, séven_ months ago, that, he, would not. accept the 
Enipird} exedpti ia the event,of hostile. parties, forcing, him: to, do..so? 
Then, again, the .programme at Strasbourg, was; the, Rhine !+—the pro- 
a Marseilles, the , Mediterranean |+-thie programme, at. Bor- 
eaux, peace! ‘The ‘three-ido, (nbdt- italy! » We have, a declaration lof 
Protectorship of the)>fdibly Places,” -ineluding!: Rome;; Mount, Sion,! 
Mount Carmel,}:and Acre;at\the' very inoment that a Muhammidan 
saint and warrior is: commissioned to the: Kast to light up the smoulderin 
embers ).of., religious bigotry, and weligious, wars... /Well,,may! the’ ol 
diplomatists: of the Continent--Burleigh-like—-shake their heads, doubt- 
ing whether it: will :bée: England, | Belgium, the Rhine, Italy, Morocco, 
unis, or thé Levant! first }, but, none doubting that circunistances) will be 
stronger than either meni or progtammes..; fn the mean time, France id to 
be:onee more. consulted by means of. ‘universal suffrage,” | in accordance 
withthe Constitution; she will proclaim the Eimpire, and. will, no doubt, 
work out her destiny. ): Only.let. Napoleon. LLL. remember. that; the | first 
Empire recéived- France from the hands) of the| First; Reptiblic with the 
frontier of the Rhine and!the: Alps, and: it left hen weaker: i 91815. than 
royalty itself had: done,'|.- Napoleon III. recvives’ Eramce from-the haaids 
ofa Sdcond Republic, with Algiers; and; the)‘ Holy, Places.”.,|, By peaee 
these may be! retaindd, and the power and prosperity of | France ensured | 
by war, both Algiers and:the.! Ely Places” may be perilled, 
io The. following portrait of the :Emperor-elect, from the Admanach de 
Napoléon, will not \be without its anterest at the present moments  ..\ 


oPhe impassibility which he manifests daring the great circumstances of Alife 


isvonly the réstilt: ofiserious studies and of Jong meditations.» ‘The calmness is’ 


that of strong minds: Study,! exile, and captivity have modified his generdus 
nature to sucha; extent, that Louis Napoleon, is now entirely, master, of him 
self,;, but.it would he rhs SBABRE UH tO suppose; that, his, mora} nature: is cin 
cumscribed or kept dawn by sihers incapacity. It js, on,the contrary, will 
a strength of mind which with him rule the sensés. ‘He is a¢customed to 
say; 'thit'to bustle f'not’td make ptogress.’’' Thi is'ptofoundly ‘trae, and most 

clally 's6" iti pélities, ‘His’ langoage; sober ‘and ‘precise, is’ the! result of the 
system of; conduct that! hé has imposed upon himself, ‘and which, inthe’ grave 
and difficult circumstances in whicli be:tias beén placed, his succeeded so well, 
No:one approaciies,.men, and things quicker; or better, and the, first opinion 
that he formsjis generally correct... He rarely comes back from his, first, impres- 
sion, for he knows that It is almost always)a correct one, A. perspicuous ob- 
server, he sees with.a rapid eye all that passes around him, without allowing 
any of the impressions’ “hiv he réceives ‘to show theitiselves.° "The meiiory, 
lid WeVer: GF ‘thee! inipressions, atid ‘the ‘opitiion he has formed'of ten, class 


thierhstlves in his memsry, atid ave’ always at /his*command ‘at’ an opportune’ 


moment. « ‘It is:a frequent source iof | surprise to! see him remembering things 
anncotpllaltes! ws long sifad age, ;ani. giving important|tnusts tp imen whom no 
one thought of, and whose suitable dispositions he had alone found out. This 
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was the Emperors. cad. itis well known what. nesults ‘flowed 
from it, .Addito sche has'so often had the means of} men, and sof 
making their in! the character of political intriguers, and:of self- 


and importunate: courtiers of all descriptions, who hastened to’ sur- 


round him during the first days of ‘his greatness, that the’ verse of 'a celebrated 
pede, tH fin vominee ai dools'o neree 14 virslues@ qu etee nostogsA stood 
Ara + (Que du faite ow nous sommes, ators rent ai rotiiw 

» ud Uo oo Le spectaclequ’on'amous dégoite des hommes; | + 
£i231) rid 8o08RtIOo . i a ‘7 fON3 Tiiw .hiishtstoied DesnurtTii 

1 t has been seen with oA sateen and success he selected the men who 


were fay assist in bringing about and carrying out the events of the, 2nd of De- 
cet . {/ lf : F fs YE&t analy | ; 

_Previous,to that epochyhe used to go out.and drive ar:tide,injthe Bois de 
Boulogne at two o'clock in the afternoon. He was always accompanied, in 
pane rides by an officer.om duty, A good and beautiful horseman, be has 


ways in his, stables _of the very best breed. . These ,,excursions.in the 
Bais de Boulogne would proionard to four, sometimes to five o'clock. When 
e always drove himself. eet 


he went out in his any, : 
TE tosulasiglelyre tesla yr ectnadie pig AelL ress eelagig 
i was , sitti t y. | He re- 
ceived a Poa rag that hour, he : ) ' 
»» Dinner, takes place at six o'clock ; several times a week persans of high im- 
( ministers, generals, public functionaries, and others, are invited, Th 
list of pavepaa, ta. he invited is arranged by himself, most.,carefully,. ) 

In the evening, the days when there are not parties, the prince goes ta the 
Opera, to the ThéAtre Frangais, or to the “pd at and even to the minor 
theatres. Other evenings are employed by him in thestudy or development 
of the great political and administrative questions of the day. , . 
slinhene oe before ar udp so re the 6 of December, and since rer ipconets 

ishment, the prince has given himself up to a prodigious amount o rs 
daylight has often overtaken him in these self-imposed. tasks, which have had 
no object but the future prosperity of France. Fie aslaatins 

All the official acts of the 2nd of December, proclamations, decrees, appeals 
to the people, &c., were either dictated or written by him. It has been the 
same with respect to the greater part of the decrees which have appeared 
since that time. 

he Constitution lately published is entirely his own work, . The eve of 
the day on which it first red he corrected the proofs himself with the 
most careful attention, in the presence of the chancellor, the minister of jus- 
tice, and the director of the press. The meeting did not break np. till two 
o'clock in the morning. : 

Such is the man to whom France has just confided her destinies. As ma: 
be seen, even from this slight sketch, Louis Napoleon follows. out seriously 
and eruparenely the great mission that he has imposed upon himself—that 
of restoring to France its prosperity, as in good times of old, and God—as he 
says hi and as we ourselves hope—God will bless his, work. 

Like the great Napoleon, he believes in his destiny, and he loves the people 
who have faith in theirs. 

And in truth, in political life as on the field of battle, there must be good 
fertune to sutceed. This constant confidence in his star, which has never 
abandoned him, even under the most critical circumstances, explains and jus- 
tifies all the acts of his life ; it derives its strength from religious faith. Louis 
Napoleon is a believer in the full acceptation of the word. In the great 
ey events that have taken during the last three years he has never 

iled to invoke the assistance of religion. The name of is to be met 
with in almost all his speeches. During the different journeys that he has 
undertaken in France, his first care has always been, on going into a town, to 
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repairito the metropolitan church, and ask for. the blessings of heaven. This 
was not,as was thought at one time,.a political proceeding ; it arose from a 
purely religious motive. .*:'Thatwhich constitutes my strength,’’ he said one 
day: to\a general, who has for some time back been one of his ministry, “is, 
that I have religions faith, which you have nat.” 

Louis Napoleon gets up regularly at seven o'clock in summer and at eight 
in winter. His first attentions are:given to the perusal of the important 
letters which are -brought to himuby his: valet Thélin, and which all bear a 
mark, arranged beforehand, with those who are in his confidence. He then 
takes two or three turns in the garden, and comes back at nine to his study, 
which is next’to his bedroom. “His ‘aide-de-camps are then’ admitted, after 
them ‘the officers oni duty, who treeéive ‘their orders for thé day. Doctor Con- 
neau, his physician, also pays him a visit, as well as M. Mocquard, his chef de 
i and "M. Bité’ foster4prother to Louis Nupileon} steward of the 
eo When each has received his instructions, the prince often enters into fami- 
liat conversation with them, which, however, is not: prolonged beyond a few 
minutes; he then busies himself with the more urgent affairs: those con- 
cerning which he will have to speak to his ministers, who generally assemble 
at the Elysée at noon. He runs’ through the papers, the more important 
passages of which have been previously marked with red chalk, He especially 
reads the English papers carefully. e attacks of ‘the Charivari and of the 
Journal pour Rire on liis person and those of his ministers, at the time when 
they were allowed ‘to publish such, used to afford him much amusement, He 
a at the caricatures in which his appearance was far from being 

ttered. | 

“At ten o’clock the prince grants a few audiences. Breakfast is served up 
at eleven precisely. Louis Napoleon eats very moderately. On quitting the 
breakfast-table he repairs to the council-chamber, and takes his seat at the 
table where his ministers are assembled. He listens to the discussions atten- 
tively, but only takes part in them to the extent of a few decisive words, which 
generally resume the whole question, and intimate the line of conduct which 
he wishes to be pursued. The prince is in the habit, during these sittings of 
his council, of drawing with a pen sketches of landscapes or fancy portraits, 
which the employés of the Elysée secure with anxiety. The council over, he 
dismisses the ministers, and receives the other persons of his household. He 
also receives at or about the same time (that is to say, between one and'two 
' clock) persons ‘who have received letters of audience. 


And now to.conclude with the summary of the author of the pamphlet 
‘Du Rétablissement de Empire.” * Integrity and candour are the two 
leading features in the character of this young hero, whom six years of 
captivity and twenty-five years of exile have mpened for power, and who 
may already be with justice compared to Augustus and to Titus!” 

' ©0 France!” adds the same writer, “whose heart still bleeds at the 
mere memory of Waterloo and of St. Helena; glorious mother of civili- 
sation; nation of heroes; Gauls, whom the Emperor made the con- 
querors of the Franks, salute this fourth dynasty, of which he never 
ceased to speak at St. Helena, and which, in his estimation, could alone 
assure for ever the safety, the prosperity, and the repose of France. Let 
us hail the Empire, constitutional, French. Let us hail the Empire and 
the Emperor ! 

“Tt is the will of the people and of God.” 
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i AT ROR, name. of » Bernard \Palissy is | ‘unfamiliar ‘im thid country, Th 

Franee, where! he:was known as, + the \poot potter, nottet, M. Bernard,” and is 


still known:as Palissy the naturalist, ‘his name: is illustrions:as that of, to 
a ae Buffon, ‘*so great.a naturalist: a§ ‘nature- ore 
3” and, agcordihg to oem 2 Coane grr, seep cwstincens 


ae to.the greatest things.” ed ot eitoqgs i oe ) 
st and painter ‘on glass, Palisiy sisted by: distinctiod, 
and was by fp Catherine of Medicis, and her son Jenry AIL A 


eelf- genius, he not only perfected:the arts that he: cultivated, ‘but 
in the prosecution f his: researches he made considerable | discoveries :in 
amir and: geology: 80 much '96,\ thab some Ftendh’ writers ‘have 
ed. to him the’ credit» of having: unticipated--taahy» 6f the great 
intiples of those sciences: as:they now: exist.) A ‘zealous 
Calvinis, yr in troublous times, his: life was also: chequered by 
many,an | adventure ‘and incident ; but. how far this: would authorise a 
person, professing to write the biography of so iriteresting and remark- 
able a personage; td interpolate. facts drawn from the ‘experiences of 
others, even: — those | experiences-were. contemporaneous+-to  illus- 
trate, for example, the life of alissy by details drawn fromthe chronicles 
of “ Blaise de: Montlue,” chit-chat from the “ Livre des Marchands;”and 
from the reveries of Parcelsus, we must! leave’ others: to :decide;» ‘The 
author has apologised for taking such a liberty, by saying that it. enabled 
him to describe more easily the chatacter of the experience that, must 
have been acquired Palisey during his early media: - But it is evident 
that it has ‘the bad effect of Copent parting the character of fiction to a nar- 
native: which | could, more> than any other, from the’ simple: zeal, | the 
natural, gifts,\and the earnest genius of its subject, afford: to dispense 
with, nay, to) scorn,.such .adventitious aids. 
‘on Dhe year: and precise spot of Bernard Palissy’s birth appear to: be 
unknowns | It .was:at or about 1509, and in the |‘ diocese” of Agen. 
He was educated asa glass-painter, ‘and worker | generally in painted 
—-an art which, being at that time deemed an honourable occupation, 
is biographer deduces from that, and from Palissy’s own! impressién 
that the art. was confined to nobles, that he was descended from’ some of 
the innumerable families of poor and petty nobles. Certain it’ is, that of 
the general learning of the day none was commmicated 'to 'the child. 
** T have had no other books,” he says, in his treatise “On Stones,” “ than 
heaven and earth, which are open to all.” He’ learnt to read and ‘write; 
and the, ae rye ‘employed i in staining glass, and some few of their pro- 
perties, to be learned also, and they made up. Bernard’s first and 
almost lessons in chemistry. 

When Benard grew up to be eighteen years of age the desife. to’ see 
the world, which is =p irresistible in active minds, led him: to shoulder 
his scanty wallet, and direct his steps, in the first: place, towards the 
ier Little is known of the incidents and adventures of this portion 


= Sy , Palissy, of Saintes, his Labours Discov 
and Scena, By Morley. 2 vols. tra and ‘a nn rt 
i f . / so¥ 
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of the potter’s career ; and here it is that his biographer takes the liberty 


of filling up the hiatus ite ex of others. It a that 
Bernard hoped to zratily ies ove at heel and possibly wie bo better 
his condition, yt yrarnapen skill as: paihter.in the noble houses ‘and 
the.towris met‘with during his /peregrinations..» From ‘the summary’ df 
hisitravels,-given by. M. Faujasde St.-Fond, in the fourth edition of ‘the 
a yin pm 1777, it- appears thet»he dwelt some years at Tarbes, 
and that he tarried Jong in sundry other! towns, . During: nine or ten 
years of wandering he appears to have trayersed» the: greater’ part’ of 
France, a® also:ia! portion of: Gérmany, “Duringsthese wanderings: he 
lived by his:painting chiefly ; but) another means of! livelihood; consisted 
inthis knowledge! of: geometry}:and nianuall skill in the employment of a 
role and compass.: This knowledgé madechim capable of measuring and 
planning sites: for houses and::gardens, and of making.maps of landed 
property: iYet Palissy appears:to:have looked, in these days of his youth, 
aypon. hig .bread-earning talents: as merely a: secondary thing, for mueh of 
the knowledge which he afterwards applied to his reasonings in chemistry 
and geology was gathered during’ these early days of travel.’ It appears 
also—although itis difficult to mark the time when Palissy began; to adopt 
the opinions/of ‘‘those of the new religion”-—that he also became a con- 
vert during his travels. And itwas thus that he ripened into a practical 
and earhest|man. | | 

vuNot being: |proof, like Paracelsus, against woman’s ‘charms, Bernard 
Palissy was at) length stopped short. his peripatetic career by mar- 
riage, and. he settled, in, the ‘ancient town of Saintes, or as it was 
written ‘at that time, Xaintes, | His! biographer supposes this to have 
occurred in 1588, when our, philosopher was about twenty-nine. His 
pursuits, however, continued the same--land-surveying, glass-painting, 
and portrait-painting. His engagements.as surveyor usually sprang out 
of disputes) concerning land, formerly a constant source of litigation in 
most countries. His house seems: to have been: in the: outskirts of the 
town, for |he says, in his ‘ Artist in Earth,” “IE have been for several 
years, when, without the means of)covering my furnaces; I was every 
night at the merey of the rains.and winds, without receiving any help, 
aid, or consolation, except from the owls that. screeched on one side, and 
the dogs that howled on the other.” 

- Thus labouring for bread (writes his biographer) among the narrow-minded 
people of the narrow-streeted town of Saintes, dissatisfied with labour that 
ptoduced food, and.only food, Palissy,. conscious) of his own strength, hoped 
that he might, yet live to. accomplish something better, He, bad abundant 
spirit and vivacity. In his darkest hours of evil fortune he could try like a 
man to set his friends a-laughing. In the simplicity of his. mind, he was at 
all times full of hope, although unconscious that it was the spiritual sense of 
power which begot his hopefulness. All that is possible, is certain to the man 
who wills, if he has wit enough to use a little tact or skill, anda great deal of 
patience.  Palissy had a child upon his arms; land-measuring came only now 
and then ; glass-painting, was not, attractive ; and the inhabitants of Saintes 
were but,a limited population to provide with pictures. The young artist 
kissed his; baby, and. bnoyed up his wife with his own hopes: There was 
another baby to kiss, but there was no doubt in his mind about the future. 

It was at this time that there was shown to Palissy an elegant cup of Italian 
mantifacture—* an earthen cup,” he says, “turned and enamelled with so 
much beauty, that from that time I entered into controversy with my own 
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thoughts, recalling to, mind: several suggestions that some people, had made to. 


me in fun, when | was painting portraits. Then, seeing that these were-falling 
out of request in th ae There T dwelt, and that glass-painting was also 
little iiheneae began to think that if I should discover how to make 
enamels, T could make earthen vessels, and other things, very prettily; Bécause 
God liad gifted me ‘with some knowledge of drawing.” “Palissy then knew) 
nothing whatever of the art of pottery, and there was)no man ‘in the nation 
who could:‘make enamels. That last fact was the attraction to him. . Enamels 
could be made; there he beheld a specimen., What is possible, is sure, to him. 
who wills, if he can use-a little skill and a great deal of patience. To be the. 
only man in France able to make enamelled vases, would be to provide hand- 
some support for his wife and children ; and to work at the solution of so 
hard a riddle, would be to provide full occupation for his intellect. “So Palissy 
resolved to make himself a prince among the’ potters ; atid, “ thereafter,” he 
writes, “ regardless of the fact that Thad no knowledge of clays, I began to) 
seek for the enamels, as-a man gropes in the dark.” taih 


The Florentine sculptor, Lucca della Robbia, had; by enduring toi} 
carried on like the labours of Palissy, amid cold, hunger, and all kinds of 
discomforts and privations, discovered’ about a century before'a means of: 
defending terra cotta figures from the injuries of time by an enamel of 
tin, litharge, and antimony, but Palissy had the whole ground to go over 

in; he knew nothing of the discoveries of others, he had nothing but 
nis genius and his indomitable perseverance to rely upon, and the history 
of his struggles in search of what was truly his philosopher's stone ‘are 
doth justly und quaintly styled by his biographer, “The Wars for the Dis- 
covery of White Enamel. 


“ Without having heard,” says sire “of what materials the said enamels 
were composed, I pounded in those days all the substances which I conld 
suppose likely to make anything; and having pounded and ground them, T 
bought a quantity of earthen pots, and after having broken them in pieces, I 
put some of the materials that I had ground upon them,°and having marked 
them, I set apart in writing what drugs I had put upon. each, as a memoran- 
wrt then, having made a furnace to my fancy, I set the fragments down to 
bake.” 

The purchase of the drugs, the buying of the pots, the building of the 
furnace, and the Joss of time from customary occupation, made, of course, a 
very serious impression on the household purse. The wife cared naturally 
more about her children than about the best of white enamels, but she doubt- 
less had consented with not much reluetance to the present sacrifices. It 
seemed to be quite true that if Bernard discovered the enamel, he would make 
them rich: how difficult the task might be, it was impossible to foresee; of 
course it would be difficult, but then Bernard was clever. Let the old 
funds fall, therefore, since there really was hope of a new and rich invest- 
ment. 

So the old funds fell. Ordinary work was to be done only at the call of 
strict necessity. The enamel when discovered—if discovered—would be use- 
less except as a covering to ornamental pottery, and Palissy would have to 
learn how to make that. He set himself to rival the enamelled cups of Italy, 
when he would have failed in an attempt to make the roughest pipkin. He 
knew nothing of clay, and he had never even seen the inside of a pottery. He 
“hed never seen earth baked.” But what of that? Enamelled cups were 
made in Italy ; why should they not be made also in France? 


The building, destroying, and rebuilding of furnaces, in which the 
chemicals he bought with household money were always only burned 
and spoiled, was anxious labour. Fuel was not cheap, and Bernard had 
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to take; not only food out of his’ kettle, but also wood from under ‘it. 
“¢ He fooled away,” he tells us, “ in: this manner seVeral years.”—* With 
sorrow and sighs,” he adds—“ for the bread of his children lessened—he 
was, weighed down, by domestic care,” Considering this, matter, and 
perceiving well how much his family required that he should do a little 
steady work.in their behalf, Bernard resolved to close this his first 

gle for the discovery of white enamel. With his own charming simpli- 
city, he ‘himself tells us, “ When'I saw that I could not at all, in’ this 
way, come at my intention, I took relaxation for a time, occupying myself 
in my art of painting and glass-working, and comported myself as if I 
was not zealous to dive any more into the secret, of enamels.” 

A lueky tide turned, however, at this conjuncture in. favour of the 
philosophic potter. A royaledict: came forth that the islands of Sain- 
tonge, and the district surrounding the salt-marshes, should be surveyed, 
Palissy was appointed as the most competent man to the task, and ‘*a bight 
flood of sunshine suddenly poured in to chase the gloom out of his dwell- 
ing.” Bernard, the uneducated, was still the philosopher even in the 
salt-marshes. He has, left an account of his labours, prefaced by a 
“< Treatise on Common Salt and Salts generally.’ He was not of the 
school that, treats salt as the source of allevil. ‘‘ Salt,” he says, ‘‘ rejoices 
human beings.; it whitens the flesh, giving beauty to reasonable beings ; 
it. preserves friendship between the male and female, by the vigour given 
to the sexes;, it/ gives voice to creatures as to metals.” The Arabs 
appear to entertain a somewhat similar idea of the properties) of salt, 

. Palissy brought his work to a conclusion in somewhat more than a 

ear, and then he says: ‘“‘ When the said commission was ended, and I 
Found myself paid with a little money, I resumed my affection for pur- 


suing in the track of the enamels ;” and here begins what. his biogra- 


pher calls the “ Second : Palissian War for the Discovery of White 
Enamel.” The profits of the marsh surveying were soon swallowed up 
in this second struggle, and Bernard’s biographer justly remarks that we 
must not spend all our admiration in the inflexible energy with which 
Palissy battled his way on through adversity; sympathy is also due to 
her — as his wife, stood by him in the contest, sharing all the blows 
he suffered; and yet unable to comprehend the battle that he waged. 
Bernard Sincovenet! in this campaign that the chemicals which he could 
not get to melt in a potter’s furnace, did so in a glass furnace. For two 
long years after this, however, he still pursued his experiments without 
any definite success, till, at last, he resolved upon one grand final effort. 
He made no less than three hundred different mixtures, and this time 
suceess awaited. upon his courageous. efforts, his long toil, and self- 
sacrifice. 

On such moments in a life the mind dwells as upon the recollection of a 
picture. We see the glow of the furnace, through the two mouths by which it 
is fed, upon the walls of the surrounding hovel. We have a glimpse of some 
rich foliage, with broken bits of sunbeam scattered over it, as a glass-worker 
enters by the hovel-door, bringing in billets from the wood to feed the fire. 
Three or four men of Saintonge are occupied about the place, rough, coarsely- 
featured men, whose flesh is in strong contrast with the spirit that looks out 
of the face of Bernard, anxious and very still. Bernard Palissy, a man in the 
full strength of life, aged about rage whl, with a vigorous frame, paled 
and thinned by care, sits on a heap of fagots, sometimes laughing with the 
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farnace-mo as wal 
in i th’ B (ml 
ake ve bier i a dee em 
cheng pede being: oi is sbdcottibo woreedl. tu Phe 


'fe’ddébd: atid Paice, ‘Has row to Watch ———— that compound 

sonmuitkatBlteds; onot with great thopejjat, of Balisy begins 
Sigienenaen All that, Te meee alisha 

ta whiten with ite). ti af — At i Aad ait mam ¢) di , 

ay “singularly beautifyl,” abut lo evab be se at git teins oaks ae 


JoPhisttedk> plaee: in, the goar-)546,,,Pskissy heing thea, ahp 
sever years: old. sit was, however, but hn sco Hy Mhnotte 
‘trial was followed: with :less. ant results, ee rspye! 
till: first the: palings, then the chairs and tables,,. and lastly + afer 
his: house was tori up ito gratify. this terrible.enamel wania,., 
atid family, ifrantic) with saaapiins rashed out into the town, hime se 
aloud the madness of the haggand,-weary, unsype fe entalis ea 
-w Ini the midst 06 all thes¢ domestic, and aan tro Sh.4P lem 


the’ persetution: of! heretics, which ,had, heen for, some Hae spreading al 
over: Frante, reached; the remote dispict § Santonge,. and WAR oA o 


rated by the, ,of, $f brother, ati, Gimosac,.who. kept a schgol,, and 

cen on BY}: being; much ‘beloved, by,, the. i 1p ie a 

not appear that: Bernard, was so mad, but, that he, eep, anter age 
ll- 


these, aaron tear troubles, of which he nae left a truly Front 
losophical account. in, is ¢ listory, 0 ri Tepubles of 

i! He-shad: also;:at ot same; time; hired a potter to, wo a for; i 
having ito|moneyto’ pay: his wages; he.was forced, to give, him. part of 
clothes. «He also built himself a new furnace, with; maimedihands and 
almost broken heart, and then’ the flints’ cracked ‘with the, heat, and stuck 
into his enathel.”’ Gréat’ was Bernatd’s disniay’s he hadvexpeeted three dr 
four hundred, livres, and he received nothin te shame atid’ D ganfson (do 
he broke in pieces. the:entire batch, and 1a ‘down int “mnelaifchoby.* aon 


“Tf one could sketeh a‘ scene like this»with: a: pencil of a. master,)-it, ‘ould 
nike a goodly picture. ‘The dilapidated outhouse, its: bneaches, rudely filled 
‘up with! green b ; Palissy grand:in his:owa, gnief,itattered jin. dress, -with,a 
i ter of beawtiful vases, cups, urns,:and medallions, the, products of dys. righ 
taste and fancy, broken at his) feet); thei angry! cneditors s, the village gossips 
uring’ their much! talk: over his. bawed spisit:; his thin,,pale childrea, croach- 
hg, wondering’ about ; his lean wife++God forgave her on the. instantr pouring 
on him ‘maledietions; ignorant or careless how ‘his. heart weald) open, in,that 
hotit of arigeishto receive one syllablé of woman's consolation. |). );.. - 
“" Piilishy:retived ihto his chamber and lay down,upon hisbed.., He, had done 
well'ts bidek his veasels:) His skill as an. artists and his really. discov ed secret 
of the’ wiiité/ enamel; placed before him a: wide: field, for ambition,, He meant 
to protege costly articles of luxtry, and he could agp afford, because, the flints 
speckled them, to, hurt his fupure jrenetign by, gen nding his rich, cre ie ions 
into "he world at the price of well -side pi rinces Were ta etn h pay. - 
masters, Prin he had no longer any teshs ies feed his fatnily. 
oie forget ¢ that ; and he might have ted more than vei francs: for thie, the thing 


moro 


t he had broken. * 
wh the 'wifé could ‘have cseenland siendabelad, thei ‘apicia of ber hnsband, she 


oli bate: followed his::melanchaly.step, which, be withdrew, 49 the recesses Of 
his chamber. |! lit iol ul b MYQH990 Ji O08! tele wuBIo oe duel Vit 


~~ Berridrd was dhus’ ‘compelled : once more! to/ abandon! his experiments, 
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di et Abbr pdt his’ household ‘fortunes: “A king’of France died 
by way.of portent when he was tearing up his’ flora, gnd Francis Thad 
deen,.§ by;his sou, Henry I], In, this year, 1549, Palissy' wis 
about forty:yedrs old, and; his labour to, invent enamelled vare_had' been 
‘spread over ‘a period of some eight :years, - It cost him. eight years more, 
el Fae of his' toilwas)over!)») Time it: wasso,.. He had now 
‘ont tole 't she sire etn, vatid' buy with experience-a:know- 
ledge of those numerous mishaps which practical potters’ only’can’ appre- 
ciate, and against which, in those days of rude appliances, incessant 
wath mere was néeded. (“He ‘made Vessels of different; célours, which 
i t ‘house toferably ; but he still’ kept losing the greater part-of his more 
‘ambitious! work by’ various ' mischatioesso’ constantly recurring, that no 
‘one Will’ peruse t em ‘ind ever after see’ an‘ enamel without thinking! of 
“Bérnard’s' ‘patietice amid‘ trials’ and perseverance in affliction.’ Different 
‘anitids ‘will {66k ‘upon this history of ‘endurance: in’ different lights: |To 
petsevere ‘under ‘difficulties 'is always held up, as in the work before as, 
‘as the thost’ praiseworthy and ‘admirable manifestation of gemus./ But we 
have inost of us'sdcial' duties to perform, as'wellas to labour for distinetion. 
-In'Bernard Palissy’s ‘instatice, this was particularly the case. The enamel- 
ro ne he we’ can ‘scarcely’ ‘call’ him ‘anything else-appears, by. de- 
‘privitig his ‘children’ ‘of proper’ nourishment, to: have been inditecthy the 
cause of six'littlé children bemg hurried to a premature’ grave. 
Great strength of body must,.haye enabled Palissy to endtire, in ‘addition’ ‘to 
privation and distress, the intense'toil to which he ‘subjected himself in the 
“prosecution of his straggles.'! But his physical frame bore ‘strong marks df the 
contest.’ \** T'was for the space of ten years,” ‘he: says, | ‘'so/wasted:in my pet- 
‘son, that ‘there 'was' no’ form nor: prominence of muscle on, my arms or legs ; 
‘also; the:said legs. were throughout. of one size, so that the garters with which 
I tied imy stockings, were at once, when I walked, down npon my heels, with 
the stockings too, 1, often walked about the fields of Xaintes aaoee ‘th 
miseries and weariness, and, above, all things, that in my own honse 'T cotr 
have no peace, nor do anytliing that was considered’ good. I was despised 
“and mocked by all.” More than once breaks out this yearning for domestic 
love, so'‘simply, with so quaint 'a pathos that we sometimes half, wonder how a 
“man'so loveable could be denied the consolation of domestic, sympathy. . But 
it is nothing'strange; it would have been more strange had he. been mated 
with a wife as capable as he himself was of endurance. W Wipapiore 
She was'afflicted with more grief than I have named ;, her family, was large, 
bit death’ had'removed six of her children. » In one of his treatises, speaking 
‘of 'wormwdéed,' Palissy says+‘** Before I knew the value of the jsaid herb, the 
worms caused me the death of six’ children,as we discovered both, by having 
‘caused their bodies to ‘be! opened, and by their frequently passing from) the 
mouth, and when they were'near ‘death the worms passed also by the nostrils. 
The districts ‘of Xaintonge, Gascony, Agen Quercy, and, the parts, towards 
Toulonse’are very subject to the said worms.” ) 


We do not mean to say that the perseverance with which the potter of 
Saintonge |laboured., to, succeedjis not praiseworthy ; we mean, that he 
carried ‘his :zeal..too far 5.80 much so, as to forget his social duties, and 

none can do this with impunity. He is, at the same time, much, to be 
pitied’; for he is not like! aho alchemist, who works fora phantom; he 
“wroaght for that which would have’ benefited himself, his family,| and his 
country. But an untaught man, it occupied him for fifteen orsixteen 
‘yedts'to teach himself, by his own genius, that whigh could have; been 
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few plait etudy..? Oneshlf of ‘science and’art is now tra- 
‘suely isthe ‘perfection almost every branch ‘has’ attained, 


362 
learnt ‘by ‘# 
viebyab ‘could reach edioerity ght. Bu 
that, | ; Oo man ¢ now even medi ‘untaught. t 
ity Aifhoabbde got ovér,’as' ih ‘other site; the lperieetioe sttdined in 


the 
the ing’ ‘and enamelling of ornamental ee 2 was°the gift of 
r usefu 


} dwn genius. He had also that othe ‘yet ambitious gift 
‘was never satisfied ;\and even when he had: brought’ his 
perfection, still he wanted to produce shells, and flowers, and 
and other of the most delicate and variable productions of nature 
the perfection of nature herself. And to effect this, he toiled on, as 
expected, to the end. payors der old bovold 
The search for enamel was, however, the gteat episode ‘in 'the life of 

rd Palissy. Not that his career’ was wanting in very ‘various 
polemical and philosophic interest, as we find mote ‘particularly recorded 
in his works, some of the more remarkable of which have been ineorpo- 
rated by Mr. Morley in this biography, ‘as illustrative of the life and cha- 
racter of this singular man; nor was his career wanting in incident and 
adventure ; he was an ‘Huguenot, and he lived in the times of Catherine 
de Medicis—that is saying enough ; but these are incidents that yen 
to’ the history of many ‘besides himself; his ‘experiences, sufferings, an 
trials,‘ prolonged through so many years; under such great: privations, 
and with such bad success, to discover the art’ of enamelling, are unique, 
and constitute within themselves a great psychological phenomenon. 

We may, therefore, be excused following his biographer in his details 
of the sturdy potter’s firm adherence to the doctrines of the Reformed 
Church, and his bold advocacy of those doctrines in times of open perse- 
cution—the history of Palissy beeomes then mixed up with the history 
of a whole nation, and of its factions and its rulers—or the same bio- 

pher’s discussion on Palissy’s first work, which appears to have been a 

sultory attack upon the art of medicine as then practised, and more 
particularly against the use of gold as a remedial agent, and which is 
now a lost work. : vs : 

Palissy had prospered in his art, and had fulfilled his'utmost expecta- 
tions of ‘success.’ ‘His beautiful designs in pottery completed with much 
labour, ‘and ‘sold at a price'which only the rich could pay, presented a 
new luxury to the great people of his neighbourhood. |: 

Antoine Sire de Pons, the Count of Marennes and his wife ‘Anne de Parte- 
nay, Baron de Jarnac, and the Governor of Rochelle, became aequainted with 
his skill, and supplied him with commissions. ‘The Seigneur de burie and the 
Count.de Rochefoucault, men of much influence, became jhis, patrons. The 
Constable Montmorenci, who filled up seasons of forced leisure: .in the luxu- 
rious employment of his vast wealth, found out the Frenchman who lad 
learned to stamp his genius indelibly on clay, and soon established himself as 
head patron of Palissy the Potter. Bernard was bidden to employ himself on 
behalf of the great constable in the adornment of his Chateau d’Ecotren, about 
four leagues from Paris. Among all the business that flowed in to keep his 
furnace active and his wits at work, the decorations of the Chateau d’Ecouen 
took the first place. 

But Palissy was not only a persevering man, he was also a very blunt 
and even rude critic, and that, according to his own showing, not only in 
ot ge and philosophical matters, but even on such slight topics as 

Indeed, he was constantly, in his few days of prosperity, attack- 
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ing the, vices and follies of his, times...This created him, many, enemies, 
and his house was at length broken into, his pottery was trampled under 
the feet, of an infuriated populace, and he himself was hurried to a dun- 
geon at Bordeaux—the waiting-ehamber.to the scaffold, Bernard was 
saved, however, by the interference of his, first, great, patron, Montmo- 
renci,, and he was appointed inventor of rustic figurines to the king and 
to| the constable, Thus saved from the power of the parliamentary party, 
Bernard returned to his family, repaired his house, and once more set up 
his penazes in: the half-depopulated town of Saintes. But, the obstinate 
potter, |.instead) of learning wisdom by-his near. escape from (death, em- 
ployed the first months of recovered liberty in writing a work, in which 

did not scruple to utter his opinions) as a, Huguenot with the utmost 
freedom, and which work -he actually first intended to. dedicate to the 
constable and the queen-mother ! 

‘Many of Palissy’s free. speeches became, at last, to be humoured as the 
eccentricities of a simple-minded man, more especially when he was 
known as poor Bernard the Potter at the Tuileries. For it appears, that 
when Catherine was(at last. driven, by her intrigues, from beneath the 
roof of the king |her son, she,\resolving not to travel far from the Louvre, 
laid the, foundations of a new palace in the adjacent, tile-fields, and 
Bernard was, through the interest.of the architect, employed on this new 
undertaking... During the ten years that followed his settlement in Paris, 
he laboured. with. his sons..as a potter, at the same time that, he exercised 
his genius asa naturalist among the men of taste and learning in the 
capitol.,;| His philosophy thus w yearly deeper and wider, and the 
knowledge en ‘his sasbrigiiitetines was left far behind as he 
fought his own way forward to maturer views, 

We must leave it to Mr. Morley to elucidate the science taught by the 
self-educated Bernard, and, to compare it with existing knowledge—it 
" Constitutes a laborious but most curious and interesting page in the history 
of progressive taste and philosophy. | The: old man escaped the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. Two years afterwards, on the accession of the new 
king, Henry IIL., the poor potter, Master Bernard of the Tuileries, was 
sixty-five years old. He was regarded by all men as a very honest man, 
and he was admired for his clear-sighted philosophy by some of the first 
scientific men in Paris; among, whom may especially be enumerated 
Buffon, Haller, and Jussieu ; but) he was as usual despised by another 
clique asa mechanic ignorant of Greek and Latin, and, worse than all, 
he was vindictively watched’ by his opponents in religion. The triumph- 
ant progress of Henry of Navarre was the signal for the last acts of 
violence on the part of ‘the Romanists. The Council of Sixteen became 
clamorous for the death of all unsentenced Reformers, and Matthew de 
Launay especially pressed the execution of the old potter, then seventy- 
nine years old. . But Henry ILL, who knew Bernard as an old servitor 
of forty-five years’ standing, would not yield to the clamours of the 
bigots, backed as they were by the Guises in this instance ; and Bernard 
died in the Bastille the same year that his royal protector fell by the 
hand of Clement the Regicide. 
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arty 70 om gnitteg bas (VI AOS alt « SM Qraivwe le, yab slorlw ott 9nt oF 
oe en boar eatiotib hig e@ vabort 

,QUN pte TOM,HALL'S, HEAR ACHES, AND; HORSES: oH ° 
CHAPTER XXXTX!" wal rod tot eew di clqeuitt 


rAcriclt alo eth homiopet rect Qwismvodlow 2 ‘ad lO? 
een RO! Se, in a - 4 aid: wading her lace fringed:labroiet aliets 
‘eyo or ough sewn, ete miamma stood 
bind Rent 


Jowleah 21x. hove vale) 
fey dye 9 @xclajmeth thécquick): artéili gir), turning 
short n her inquisitive parent. .suslogal, 
4G yout have? replied Mrs. Blunty reddening up. som 0% ® 
) ay in a-significanttanes 9/1) to sissovbs nobis 
sd ae not seyret on} ‘the: ‘speculation. qweteh” 
op alis » vinews to vod gs ot 4 
‘ rhe tb a ay then ssi Angele spreading out bes her arms 
and, 5 OD either an ng. & very ow. durtaty ail? : vols 
Ay t!., has. ffered.?” ex immedi Mire, Blivnt, now all: Outer. 





“ Offere tC repens tes mith soother citrteaye ~ —- biswal 
ejaculate zh) Decides t er eo cafe eral 
ca ¥O lw ebaosrit to tel soolee & 199 cia t touldl 
ie Ls » ” said Miss, with an ominous: shake of her bead. djiv 


“ Why, not, my, oved?”” askedi mamttia, feeling: it would:be the death 
pee lordy—tha Lott Heneipalibceicand 
“Oh, because.you, see, thats to say; deartychter-Han 
oder sear) Hoortychoets I, think, ee edie I know he: 
would prefer to—to come over to talk, to -about-at himself, ‘as.soon 

as he and I have got matters,a/little further arranged, and hbis—++” 
ee rode hut. you re (sure he, offered,’ dinbemeupyedl Ms. iangyste hace 
knew her daughter’s,imaginatiye,paweras) io onoles) woven ov ; 
a SHS ’ retorted, Angelena, with a greet no Sure" repented she 6 as 


if, there: get ‘be any mistake about:it.”” yO A 

a en Lip xe knee as, well, as snyitien; replidd mvarama, ehinking. 

of | an he, had had. UOy oqu ebiso em tisl esd aide | 
nani Tele indeed,” (simpened. Angelens: addingy |ffit’s gale oe 


ey Cs gay make mistakes aboutits!s cool dod ods 

Well ou,do ‘stgnish, me,” continued: mamma, | now , fégaining east 
brea ihn a8 she, ‘thought: ofiwhat: she § savy and thedrd, 
eee the ated « You Alo, 'stonish me,” repeated she. «| a 

“T saw it was coming,” observed Angelena. “4 believe he'd fee 
offered out hunting if it hadn’t been for the servants.” 

a aon he was very sweet, was lid?” ‘asked mamma. 

““SOh,\very,”; 1 men “quite eagerness in nepal . 

“You didn’t, tell me,” observed niamimass:) oil lov . 

“No,” mused, dagelenns adding, “yon seemyou s see, ede cibbeghts it: 
mightn’ t.come,to| anything, and then you would:enly :laugh at me, and 
paps feel disappointed, ‘so I thought ‘hie best thing ras just to: wait and 
seg af, he,took; anyisteps.”',.. [97 oat od etc voy owees 1 dud ilo v7 ? 

ee It was love at first sight, ‘then,” sheceved.dhamuiiecd yoda tod 

‘Tghould. gay it was,” replidd Angelena—~“ Ishould: ¢ay it was. || He 
was remarkably courteous and. respectful ds, sotin as! I-eame.up, arid stuck, 
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to me the whole day, showing me the country, and getting me over the 
hedges and ditches, and awkward west Iiny 
“He's w fhe! hatdsome | ‘Mrs:' Bhint: “tht nking™ what a 
triumph it was for her daughp KEK aarsand 
“ Oh, he’s a charming man,” rejoined Angelena, thinking, how severely 
herhalldtsedd: edi! aim-s98l tod geivew be int i aa 


i¢sPeoplertalk of: hisage;v1 don't:believe! he’s halt’ as: ‘old as they sty,” 


observed Mrs. Blunt. 0 
Fearn ‘Wwoulda'ts thinkephind) dldsif'othey could get) hin,” eplied 
gelena. JMITLY 2 Leds pit Toil 
“ No more theyzwouldl) sny'daltlngs adultes Mrs. Bhuit} Witlo wag an 
ardent advocate se the doctrine that ‘ner ‘are never 'foo'dld to’ a 
“ Joahwaysisay,!! continudd she; 'thatw miati of fifty fs infinite préfer- 
able to a boy of twenty, or five-and-twenty, who falls in‘fove' yinhaey év 
pretty faee ihe meets, apd whom ‘vio womati edn be certain Of till she’s 
im through the church. Thet they'iget tiréd of their wives, and helt 
sons come! treading on thei heel before they know’ Whete they ate. ‘It’s 
an awkward thing when'father ‘and wir want top-boots at’ the saine time. 
That'Honet be: lew caseautl ov’ be ‘@ countess, whatever re ppens.. 
A: countess!) ty WHHOm ran buts will make some an le’ stare,” 
Mrs. Blunt thinking over a select list of friends whor oy would astonish 
with the great intelligeneey 10 us iw ele bu 
d#:Aind: what wall yousdo! with: Tom: Hall?” asked mama, re a ‘me 
ditative pause. = 
+: Ohy:Tom may offer! his’ fat harid-to'some' one else; Tug says iste 
goteafter Laura' Giddyfowley or whatever they call that ‘reat, stating. 
eyed girl the: men are'all raving about.” b 199 on 
“Ah, and Jug too,” suggested (Mrs) Blant. log oven 1 bas 


‘IO! Juguiand.d Will:go'on-as before ;\ ‘my Lona’ il drtig’ that boys | 
of his age are never jealous of those they’ consider’ theit' seniors.’ ‘Jig’s” 


to:be cat’stpaw for the present-+my lord's gone to'see’ him ‘bout it, and 
Jug’s to chaperone me over to the castle‘ ort Weinésday, ‘after which: I 


make! ind) 'doubt; shis! lordship will:see pa, and arrange matters. See, hi, 


lordship has left his cards upon you,”’ contmued’ she, ‘taking’ them ‘tl 

“so now,” added Angelena;' as: sa ahel heard’ the sg br cough 'outsi e 
the back door, adinbedtewy of ‘her father’s approach, whatever poi dé, 
don't tell: :pa;:ift yow pleaseyifor the-present.”””'So'sayitig, she! whisked out 


ofithe rdom, just clearing’the landing with her. sma di'ess as the colonels | 


sw i 


as! stomach Lara ery apd ey ene ‘body: 
va b “esl sf he 


| | 
is ah vga i Haida I 


LOOT! | OBAPTER XI.» t Won ,tonly 


“ Don’t believe: itewalon' believe a word of it (bad sewed) nie if I'do!” 
exclaimed the colonel, who came'in’in a very'bad humour,’ havitip’ lost 
three-and-sixpence at quoits, when Mrs. Blunt whispered him itr the 
strictest: confidence thé great event of the a “ Not o Seon tigre hoary 
old:rascal’s goin’ to be: caught atehis time 0’ life,” eon 


“ Well, but I assure you it’s the fact,” nepnan Misi aaa now ‘epeale 


ing sathen above her breath.) o vise: 


‘1 Hooty the :divil }ocyot ‘women te biways famcyii ‘these’ things" ; 


giowled he, stamping! heavily: with his plated ‘high-low. 
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» Hush, my: dear, -hush,!: don't make such: a..ndise,”! rejoined Mrs. 
Blunt, oidengis: little. poe parry that her. daughter, as was rom fact, was 


post of ho listeni 
a awa re. 1 aearys guowléd the hos asledihsohehite a cp ohleat cannon- ball- 


head, “it makes no odds rr tea hears what oe L tell. you, 
Sa it’s not credible—it’s not ere believe: (it, if -you 
were to swear to it”: dot el 

** Well,” mused Mrs. Blurit, Af it u be difficult. to: —_— youit'l 
be difficult:to persuade you, I dare say.” h vol 

“ I know it will,” growled the man of ¥ War, sousing’ himself, on the old 
hired thorse-hair sofa. in way that made it creak: ‘again 5 {6 a word) 
difficult,” added he, hoisting his legs ap... > 

't: xactly: see why it should, though fi rejoined Mrs Blunt, 
siookl 

if Don tye; ’ growled the colonel—* don’ try e; devilish diffeult to make 
me believe that a disreputable old dotard e that, |\whio ought to be 
‘shamed to be seen out of his grave, is a gom’ to commit matrimony.” 

“Well, but Angelena assures me he does,” asserted: Mrs. Blunt. 

‘* She’s mistaken, I tell ye,” areiies the colonel 5) she's arate 
doesn’t know sherman.” 

“ He’s offered to her certainly,” rep lied ‘Mrs. Blunt, boldly. 

“ Offered’ to her!” pomtaily,” the sdooidl startled.at the information ; 
“ offered to her!” repeated he-—-** how, when, where ?” 

“ Well, he’s just been here,” observed Mrs. Blunt, handing the colonel 
a 

+ Humph: !” grunted the monster, taking and eyemg it. “ Huniph !” 
repeated he, dropping it down, with a+-‘t what did he say?” . . 

“Oh, why (edpa dood wasn’t (hem) present. to \(cough) bear ’xactly, 
that’s to shied (cough, hem, cough)—I know lie’s offered.” 

“* Don’t believe it,” fumed the colonel again“ don’t arsed aword of 
it, (bad word) me if Ido.” | 

“ Well, you may,” replied Mrs. Blunt, significantly. 

‘* May believe a vast of things, if I’m fool enou eh,’ retorted the gal- 
lant officer; “‘ believe black’s white, if I Jike, but er won't, I'll, tell ye 
how. it'll be,” continued) he; * I'll tell' ye how: it'll. be,” repeated he, 
raising his) stentorian voice ; ‘you'll make a mess of it atween:ye as sure 
as you're born—.it’lli be a reg'lar case of two stools-—she’ll never get him, 
and she'll lose ‘Tom Hall to a certainty, and then I shall:have to hand 
over the cheque for the mare, and there'll be no end,of bother with the 
Christmas bills, and I don’t. know what,” continued be, throwing out his 
right fin in a fury at the thought. 

“Well, ‘but you surely woulda’t have her throwaway the chance ?” 
observed Mrs. Blunt. 

“Don’t believe:she has'a chance. Don’t believe: the ‘man’ has the 
slightest intention of anything of the sort,” : replied the colonel. ‘‘ He’s 
a reg’lar bad old goat—always has been—always will be. He’s as wicked 
an old man as-ever walked—don’t know a worse.”’ 

* Well, but he may mend,” replied!/Mrs. Blunt, who never despetred 
of the meén, provided they had plenty of money. . 

“ Mend!..(bad word) him; he’s: too!bad’ to mend—too bad for any- 
thing, ’cept a halter... Pretty ‘thing: it would be to lose Hall, with all, his 
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nidé comfortable independence—'specially after the old usurer and I have 
talked matters over—for the chance of gettin’ sich an arrant old deveiver 
as that—a man whose very name'is a by-word in society.” 

‘in Well; but Hall could - be- easily manished,” replied» Mrs. Blunt ; 
‘*there’s nothin’ bindin’ there, you'know.” | i 
vo Nothin’: bindin’)”: ejaculated: the colonel, flarmg up—‘ nothin’ 
bindin’! Is the honour of an English officer’s daughter mothin’?” 
1 Well, -but“Lomomay: change his: mint: you know,’ observed Mrs. 
Blunt; ‘indeed, they do say he’s gone: to! Carol Hill Green, and you 
may rely upon it he’s not asked there for nothin’.” 

“Carol Hill Green, is he?” -replied’ the colonel, staring, and dry- 
shaving his great chin—‘“ Carol Hill Green; is he?” repeated he, con- 
sidering how that would ext with regard to the cheque. Laura:was the 
toast of the mess, and Tom Hall was under age, and altogether the 
colonel began ‘to be ‘uneasy, and to see things differently. If the Guinea- 
fowles caught Hall, Angelena was regularly thrown over; for Jug would 
never be worth looking after for any one—at least, not unless a whole row 
of other Jugs’ were disposed of. |The colonel was inclined to pause. 
Perhaps the Heartycheer spec. might be worth consideration after all. 

‘Well, but what makes you think he’s offered ?” asked the colonel, in 
a more pacific tone.’ | 

“ Think.!?" replied) Mrs, Blant—*“ think!” repeated she. |“ Why 
(hem—cough—hem),: because, in the fust’place, Angelena says he did ; 
and in the second’ place (cough—hem—cough), I overheard as much as 
makes me think so too.” 

“ You did, did. you?” replied the colonel, ‘staring wide his bloodshot 
eyes—“ you did, did you?” repeated he; adding; “that alters the case.” 

Yes,” said Mrs. Blunt, ‘“* I was in our room, you see, lookin’ over the 
_ washin’, and I heard kissin’ goin’ on, so I stopped and listen’d, and dis- 
tinctly heard the words, ‘ When shall it be, then?—-when shall it be?’ re- 
peated several times, and then there was kissin’ again ; indeed, I saw it 
through the crack in the wainscot.” 

“ Humph!” mused the colonel, pondering it over. ‘The man was old 
—old certainly; but then there was a saying, that there is no fool like 
an old fool, and’more improbable things had happened. Might mean to 
take up, and reform—fresh man, though he was old, and age,’ after all, 
went more by constitution than by years; just as a horse, after a certain 
time of life, was to be judged more by his legs than his'teeth. Then he 
thought what a fine thing it would be if Angelena did get him, What a 
dashing countess she would make! How he would have a room at the 
castle, and luxuriate on fat slices of venison, peaches,: and wall-fruit 
without end.) He wasn’t sure that he wouldn’t leave the army, and go 
and live there altogether. 

And Mrs. Blunt, having sworn the colonel to secreey-—~at all events, 
sworn him not to: mention the subject to Angelena until she gave him 
leave—chimed in with him im discussing all the pros and cons, and expa- 
tiating on the magnificence of ‘the prospect, mingled with occasional 
digressional speculations what Mrs. Vainfield, Mrs. Mouser, and’ Miss 
Quiz would think, and wished’ that she could see the Empress of Morocco’s 
face when she heard it. Mrs. Blunt was dying to be at her cream-laid 
note-paper, announcing the fact to all old friends and acquaintance. 

So things gradually got into a more encouraging match-making mood, 
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make up a lady’s-pack.” ~* 

“Tl tell you what I want, then,” said his lordship, thinking it better 
to make a confidant of Dicky at once—‘‘ Il tell you. what I want,” said 
he, sidling his ‘horse alongside of Dicky's; ‘ you see, Miss Blunt, the 
colonel’s daughiter, is Coming over to have a quiet hunt on the sly, and I 
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thin ready to turn out just when we like.” 
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radiant with mirrots, gilding, and ornaments from all parts of the globe. 
“ Come to the fire, my dear Mrs. Blunt,” continued his lordship, leading 
her towards'the ‘first one, for the room was large enough to require two— 
“eome to the fire, m sean Blunt, for there’s ‘a coolness in the air, 
and you must have felt in phaeton, though,” glancing ardently at 
Aidgcloaks ‘it seems to rok pall er with eadendthe ahd really looks 
quite bewitching,” his lordship wishing he eould’put the old curiosity 
up the chimney, or anywhere else, to get rid of her. |” 

“ You’ve'a beautiful —a splendid place here, certainly, my lord,” sim- 
pered Mrs. Blunt, staring about her in bewilderment, and thinking what 
a set down it was for her daughter. lyst a Denex ond 

“ Glad you like it ma’am—glad you like it,” bowed the gallant old 
cock ; ** hope ‘you'll’ come and ‘stay here very often.” 

“T’m sure I shall be most happy,” replied the matter-of-fact: mamma- 
in-law. 

“ And the colonel, my old friend the colonel,” continued his lordship, 
getting desperate, thinking, as it was over shoes, it might as well be over 
boots too. 

“Oh, the colonel! I’m sure the colonel “ll be happy, too—ncthin’ he 
likes so much as a quiet billet i’ the country.” , 

His lordship bowed again, thinking he would be very sly if he got one 
there. 

“ Never thought to see the place under such (hem) circumstances,” 
simpered Mrs. Blunt, now unfolding one of her daughter’s best lace- 
fringed kerchiefs. 

Angelena, seeing her mamma was approaching tender ground, ex- 
claimed, with a glance out of a deeply mullioned. window in an appa- 
rently impregnable wall, “ What a lovely dye it is!” 

** Charming !” exclaimed the old peer—*“ charming” adding, “ shall we 
have a saunter round the terrace—into the garden—or would you prefer 
seeing the pictures first ? Perhaps you'd prefer seeing the pictures first,” 
continued he, adding, as he spoke, “ I'll ring for Mrs. Mansell—I'll ring 
for Mrs. Mansell.” 

The lady so designated was the housekeeper, now somewhat advaniced 
in life, but still retainmg symptoms of the beauty that recommended 
her to his lordship, and raised her from the dairy to the head of the 
establishment. — ‘ 

Considering the questionable nature of her services, and the sort of 
people with whom she had to deal, Mrs. Mansell was a very respectable- 
looking person ; and it was not until visited with the scrutinising search 
of male eyes that the wince of deviation was apparent. 

But though she was most decorous and respectful to all the guests 
before his lordship’s face, treating them as if she thought they were what 
the servants call “quite quality,” she took her change out of them 
behind his back, and let them see what she really thought of them. 

* Well, I s’pose you'll be wantin’ to see all the ins and outs of our 
place ?” observed she, as, having received mamma and miss from his lord- 
ship, she led the way across the spacious entrance-hall—“ { s’pose you'll 
be wantin’ to see all the ins and outs of our place ?”’ adding, ‘‘ women 
generally like to poke their noses into all the holes and corners they can.” 
“* We want to see the castle, certainly,” replied Mrs. Blunt, bridling up, 
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thinking the;lady had better mind her p's and q’s if she meant to stay 
— Ah, well,” rejoined.Mrs,,, Mansell, now ringing a concealed bell in 
the, wall, which immediately: produced’ an amazingly smart, handsomely- 
dressed housemaid—+for the old lord would have none but handsome 
wémen. about him-—of .whom she. said, addressing Mrs. Blunt, * this 
young ’oman will show you through the state apartments, and, by the 
time you’ve done with:them, you'll find me in the picter gallery.” 

So saying, Mrs.,Mansell, made a sort of half-mock, half-respectful 
curtsey to the; “no-better-than-they-should-be’s,” as she thought them, 
and looking at the maid as much as to.say. * you'll not get much out of 
them,” :withdrew the way she came. 

The housemaid, taking her eue from her predecessor, just as the old 
post-boys used to take their threepenny hints from those who brought up 
the chaise, proceeded to open first one bedroom door and then another, 
announcing, ‘as she flourished her hand at the beds, this as the room that 
Queen Caroline slept im; that.as the one the Duke of Somebody died in, 
another as the room Lord Heartycheer was born in, all of which informa- 
tion was a good deal lost. upon Mrs. Blunt, who was busy thinking what 
room she would choose for her daughter. Beautiful as they all were, 
each succeeding one eclipsed its predecessor in splendour; so the more 
Mrs. Blunt saw, the more she was bewildered. And now, while the 
ladies are thus genially employed, Jet us take a glance at the gentlemen 

W. ps 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


“Waar the deuce did you bring that nasty old baggage here for ?” 
asked his lordship, sotto voce, of Jug, as soon as the folding-doors shut out 
the back views of the retreating ladies—‘‘ what the deuce did you bring 
that nasty old baggage here for?” repeated he, quite beside himself 
with vexation. 

‘‘ Why, she would come! she would come!” exclaimed the half- 
frightened Jug. ‘I did all I could to prevent her.” 

“Ord rot her!” continued bis lordship, stamping furiously, ‘she'll 
spoil all our sport—she’ll spoil all our sport. I didn’t want her—TI didn’t 
want her. I thought you and the girl would ride over together, and 
we'd have a nice quiet day to ourselves. I made it expressly for you, my 
dear fellow—I made it expressly for you. Old Pitcher said to me the 
last time I saw him in Brookes’s, ‘ Heartycheer, my boy, I wish you'd 
notice my grandson, whose quartered beside you ;' and I said to him, 
‘My dear Pitcher, you’re the oldest friend I have in the world, the ver 
oldest, and there’s nothing I wouldn’t do to serve you. I'll not only call 
on your grandson, but I’ll call on the colonel, and so interest him in his 
behalf ;’ and seeing the young lady, I thought it would be the very 
thing to get you over together, for they all like a sprig of nobility ; but 
I never wanted that old woman for 2 moment—never wanted that old 
woman for a moment.” 

‘Well, I told her that! I told her that!’ vociferated little pig-eyes, 
‘* but she said the colonel insisted on her coming—wouldn’t hear of his 
daughter going without her—indeed she did,” asserted Jug, now splut- 
tering with velhemence. 
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” said his lordship, “1 can ‘man er. Fst u oe: the 
“ir be about Hits you babe ine y rr like ' to dis- 
appoint Miss Angelena, whose come in her Habit, and. all so smart,” 

“ Just so,” assented Jug, who had a natural horror i hunting, though, 
like many joll subs., he occasionally punished, himself by partaking of | 
the chase. Well,” continued he,. “as far.as hunting’s concerned, I’m 
really quite indifferent about it to-day—any other day would suit me 
quite as well—better, indeed, for I’ve got a pair of boots on that are 
anything but comfortable ; and if one’s boots ‘don’t fit, one’s breeches 
seldom do either; and when one’s garments arn't right,” bitestuhad Jug, 
hitchiniy’ ‘and ‘piling away at a pair of his father’s old leathers, that 
didn’t, seem to have the slightest idea of doing what they ought, “ there's 
very. Tittle pleasure or Se : 

“ Quite true,” pois is lordship—“ quite true. I know nothing: so 
nasty as ill-fitting clothes, unless, si AC it isa nasty old bundle of dirty 
finery such as that you’ve brought here ; -however,” continued he, _. 
ing down, ‘we'll say no more, about ‘that_we'll ‘say no more about 
that; you'll manage the old jade—you'll manage the old j jade ; and now, 
if you'll excuse me for half a minute,” -added his lordship, drawing the 
4 Ai bell-handle, “ 1’ll send for Dicky Thorndyke, and give him 

s cue 


Cuaptrr XLIV. 


“On, Dicky !” said his lordship, in an under tone, as that hunting- 

quipped worthy emerged from the steward’s-room, where he was having 

tle refreshment, and approached his lordship respectfully in the grand 

stiidatnarlialiese! oh, Dicky,” repeated he, in a tone of despair, *‘here’s a 

pretty kettle of fish; old ‘ther B B.'s come with her daughter, and what- 
ever I’m to do I don’t know.” 

¢ S—o——o— 0,” mouthed Dicky, drawing a long: face. 

“It’s the most unfortunate thing that ever occurred,”’ continued his 
lord ship. 

“It is so,” said Dicky, conning the matter over. 

“Mr. Jug says he'll be good enough to keep her engaged while we slip 
off with the daughter, so you must have all things quick and ready for a 
start.” 

“s By all means, my lord,” assented Dicky, with a touch of his fore- 
o¢ 

“The difficulty will be keeping her quiet after we’ve gone,” observed 
his lordship, in an under tone. 

“Oh, I think that might be manished,” replied Dicky—“I think that 
might | be manished ; lock up their post-boy, and don’t let him have any 
"orses.” 

“ Well,” considered his lordship, “ that might do.”’ 
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” 6Tere’s the. Grove, and, Bacind co Hill, both sure finds,” ob- 
*gerved Dicky ; ;. “but we might. rouse young Mr, Kyleycalfe, andiif he was 
once to come to us ‘we, should never get rid on him, for he’s no, more sense 
‘nor delicacy nor a ig. 7 

«No more he has,” assented his lordship, who recollected how, K yley- 
calfe. persecuted, him one day. when, he had the beautiful .Empress of 
Morocco, out,on the sl ash jit all! , what shall we-do,?” poe 
‘his lordship, stamping Riously: on the soft rug. 

Dicky for once was mute. 

*Couldn’t. you send to Kyleycalfe’ s, think you,” asked his, lordship, 
with your compliments, and say you're going to draw Rougshaw Brake, 
‘that would draw him off the other way 7’ 

“Well,” said Dicky, “only it might stir up Harry Shoveller, or Mr. 
Whickenrake, or some of the Fatacres people, for they're all of a litter 
like.” 

_ * They are so,” assented his lordship, now more. bothered. than, ever. 

“How would it do,” asked Dicky, after a, pause, “to run a drag, say 
‘from Choplaw Wood oyer. Broomfie d Common, through Steventon Chase 
and Lingfield down to Mrs. Easyloye’s ?” 

* That would do!” ejaculated his lordship—“ that would do,” repeated 
he, delighted at his huntsman’s sagacity—“ the, very;thing, I should 
say; ’ adding, “only it; would be; well to let,.Mrs. “Love, know -we’re 
coming.” 

« By all means,” assented Dicky—‘‘by all means ; send little Charley 
Bates off with a note at once,” 

“Or -stay;” continued his lordship, thinking it over, ‘how would it 
do,” asked he, “to send Mrs. Mansell, think you, in the inecog, chaise 
with dry capa for us both in case we fl wet.” 

A very idea,’ replied Dicky—“a yery good, idea,” repeated 
he ; ; “then Y for ‘ll be on the’ spot, and have everything ready against you 
arrive, for these old postin oe a are not to be depended upon for com- 
fort since railways were interduced.” 

“ They're not,” replied his lordship—‘ far from. it; Mrs.,’Love's was 
very af the last time YT was there ; so now,” continued he, button-holing 
his huntsman, “I'll send Mrs. Mansell to you, and you'll see and. start 
her at once with dry things of all sorts, you a ies’ as well as gen- 
tlemen’s, and then you be ready to turn out the instant you are wanted— 
the instant you are wanted,” sineiiel his lordship, energetically, 
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“ By all means,” assented. Dicky, ment 

“You must-have the drag run in time, mind, and arrange to lift it 
comnsnely so. that we may check and look about us a little, you 

Ww.” 3 

“By all means,” assented Dicky. 

“ And don’t forget the soothing syrup,” enjoined the lord. 
. “ Certainly not,” replied the huntsman. + Sihete 

“Tell Doiley mulled claret’s the best thing to give it in,” added his 
lordshi 

4 By all means,” assented the huntsman. 


Cuapter XLV. 


Jusr as his lordship got back to Jug, the faintest possible tinkle of a 
little bell in the cornice at the far end of the room announced that the 
ladies had entered the picture-gallery, his lordship having had the bell 
placed in communication with the door, in order that he might know 
when visitors entered, and go and enjoy their admiration of the volup- 
tuous paintings and statues with which it abounded from private peep- 
holes he had established in various parts of the wall. 

“ Now,” said he to our pliant little friend Jug, as he heard the sig- 
nificant bell, ‘ we will join the ladies, if you please, and remember—I’ll 
take care of the old lady now, if you'll have the kindness to relieve guard, 
as it were, when we gu to hunt—that’s to say, after luncheon, you know— 
I'll slip away, and you must ply her with wine, liqueurs, or whatever you 
think will do her good.” 

“ T will,” replied the dragoon, with great heartiness, 

They then left the room arm-in-arm together, and found things just as 
his lordship anticipated, the housemaid having returned her charge to 
Mrs. Mansell; with a sneer and a chuck of her chin, as much as to say, 
there’s fine copper company for you, that estimable lady had ushered 
them into the splendid a wcll ranging along the whole west side 
of the castle, and was commencing her horse-in-the-mill deseriptions in a 
tone of hard-strained civility, when his lordship and Jug entered from 
the other end, and found our fair friends ranged before a voluptuous 
Etty that generally brought spectators up short. 

“ This,” said Mrs. Mansell, pointing to the picture, “is the great Mr. 
Apollo, a gent much given to the ladies. He co’abited with Wenus in 
the Island of Rhodes, where it rained gold, and the earth was clothed, as 
you see, with lilies and roses. Among other young ladies he made love 
to was Miss Daphne, who, ’owever, liked a youngerer gent better nor 
him—NMr. Apollo, therefore, who was an artful man, persuaded the youth 
to dress up as a gal, and keep company with the nymphs. They, you 
see, want him to bathe with them in the river near London, which the 
youth refusing to do, his sex was discovered, and he was stabbed to the 
eart with many daggers.” 

“* Poor young man,” sighed Mrs. Blunt. 

“ Ah, that’s a fine thing—a very fine thing, Mrs.—Mrs.— Mrs.— 
Blunt,” hemmed his lordship, coming too quickly upon them to allow of 
a retreat—“ that’s a very thing,” re Ly, “the figures of the 
ladies, I take it, to be quite perfection—you almost fancy you can feel 
them in the water, it’s so lambent and .” Then, turning to Mrs, 
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Mansell, he said—“ Thank’e, thank’e—we needn’t detain you, though ;” 
adding, in a whisper, ‘Mr. Thorndyke wants to see you.” 

‘Whereupon Mrs. Mansell made a most respectful curtsey, leaving the 
further lionisation of the ladies to his lordship, whom she couldn't help 
thinking a deal resembled Mr. Apollo. 

His lordship then took Mrs. Blunt on his arm, and proceeded to ex- 
plain and expatiate to a uncultivated mind. Still she was all in the 
assenting, enthusiastic mood, though her encomiums were sometimes mis- 

So they strolled down the ue galley. followed by Angelena and 
ug, the latter making faces at his | ip, and grimacing as he went. 

“That,” said his lordship, nodding at the back of a full-length statue 
occupying a newly-erected pedestal on the floor of the gallery, ‘ of course 
you know ; it’s Power’s Greek Slave, that was so much run after by all the 
young gentlemen at the Great Exhibition. That’s an exact copy of it,” 
continued he; “just got it home—gave a thousand—no, I’m wrong, fif- 
teen hundred pounds for it. The figure’s beautiful—very beautiful, cer- 
tainly—full and voluptuous, without any Hottentot Venusish exaggera- 
tion about it; but there’s a something about the face,” continued he, 
turning the figure round on the pivot—‘there’s a something about the 
face that I don’t like—an air of pensive melancholy, if you observe,” 

“ Well, but she’s aslave, you know,” observed Angelena, smartly, now 
falling into line with Jug before the statue. 

“True, my dear—true,” assented the owner. “It isn’t the propriety 
of the expression that I question; on the contrary, it’s quite correct— 
quite correct—only the face reminds me of one of the most consummate 
hypocrites I ever met in my life girl—a with just the same mild, subdued 
expression of countenance, but who was as heartless a hypocrite as ever 
breathed—a girl so full of artful purity, that you would have thought 
she hadn’t a worldly, mercenary idea in her head, and yet whose soul 
run upon money, and nothing but money, [I really belteve she’d have 
jilted a D'Orsay for any rich Bullock and Hulker out of the City.” 

“?Orrid wretch!” exclaimed Mrs. Blunt; who, like many mammas, 
professed a thorough contempt for wealth. 

Just as his lordship got to this virtuous period of his indignation, a 
softly-stepping servant, m a gorgeous white tie, and plain clothes that 
shone resplendently new, minced up, and announced in a half-whisper 
that luncheon was on the table; whereupon the peer vented the balance 
of his wrath upon the lady by declaring that he could “ whip the figure ;” 
and then again getting old furs on his arm, he led the way to the 
splendid banqueting-room that we had the pleasure of introducing to our 
readers on the Heartycheer Castle day, where, in newspaper phraseology, 
there was again a sumptuous display of every delicacy of the season. 

Our friends, after their long drive in the bracing wintry air, wanted little 
persuasion on the part of their noble host to induce them to fall to with 
hearty good-will, while his lordship, who was not a luncheon-eater, sat 
eyeing the party, and planning how to get the lively young lady away. 

“ Well,” at length said he, looking at his diminutive watch as he rose 
from his chair on seeing Angelena was done, though mamma still plodded 
steadily on over a third plateful of Perigord pie—“ well, don’t hurry your- 
self, my dear Mrs.—Mrs.—Mrs. Blunt, whatever you do,” laying his 
hand on her shoulder—* don’t hurry yourself, pray—make yourself quite 
at home, do; and while you are eating, if your lovely daughter will 
2B2 
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allow me, I’ll just take and show her the horse I propose putting her 
upon, so that é there is any change or alteration to make it may be done 
at once.” *TIYOR VI SUI ADAMI 

So, ing, with a sly beckon to An 3 lena, and a knowing wink at J ug, 


he got. lady away, and in" nt was’ Squeezing’ ‘her ‘dtm as 
lovey hin hil ‘on the far sidé of thé door'as Jng'' had squeezed it’on 


solange. Amey they hinrried) By Bad plmages ind ever d_ ways to'thie 
spacious het Vall oe eigen ieee ehind.’ ia ce ae ee 

Jug, who felt excessively relieved, as teed Bee ee Ag me 
as by having got off the hunt, now made an ‘ari at ‘all the’ bottles within 
pana and began helping himself and his mammg-in-law most plenteously 
to their,contents. _ Indeed, 'so far as Jug was ‘concerned, ‘his’ ‘lordship’s 
order to drug them both was unnecessary, for Jug very soon’ put himself 
hors de pare, Be ; but as the beverage was mixed, the ‘butler ‘didn’t care 
to waste it, and very soon after it was placed’ ‘upon the’ table’ Jug and 
old furs were, as Mr. Doiley said, “in the arms 6 Murphy?” | 








THE PARTING, FRIENDS. 
Dorr, 
By J. E. Carpenter. 


| First Voice. 

I co from the scene of my childhood’s hours, 
From my early home, with its sweet wild flow’rs ; 
But more than home and its flowers can be 

I leave, my friend, when I part from thee’! 


Seconp Voice. | 
Farewell! farewell ! but I'd have thee stay, 
For I’ve loved thee fondly many a day ; ’ ! 
Oh | why should we sever in neenarenp noon’? 
Our parting now is too soon, too soon! «| 


Born Voices. 
Yes! there’s a time when all must part, 
Though it-sever the links of the fondest heart ; 
But‘we have been friends, and we still shall be 
Fonder in absence—remember me. 


First Voice. 
I go, I go from our household hearth, 
Where our voices blent in the ev’ning mirth; 
And memory, many a future day, 
Shall echo our songs far, far away.» 


) Seconp Voice. 
Farewell! if the parting hour must be, 
*Twete better, perhaps, in our noon-tide glee 
ete while our hearts beat fondly yet, 
And know that each other will ne’er forget. 


i vil Born Votcss.- |: ) 
Yes! ‘there's a time when all:must:part,....- 
Though it sever the ties of the fondest:heart; 
But we have been friends, and we still shall be ; 
Oh! we need not whisper “ Remember me.” 
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VILLAGE LIFE IN EGYPT. 
out 3 : 


:° W.xo,,it;might be well to.inquire, before entermg upon the iari- 
ties: of “Vj ore in ] ais are the villa Sat the ide bani 
ofp Nile #,... Undoubtedly, the same people who Rave dwelt there from 

e times of the shepherd kings and the Pharaohs, from the Pyramids to 
the,pillar ab Alexandria. The, climate is fatal to strangers in the second 
or third degree, ; Franks, Greeks, and Turks from the.north; Abyssinians, 
Gallas, and . negroes from the south, are-in vain transplanted to this land 
inimical |to bie Their progeny. either perishes or fades away into 
stronger races. The fact was so well ascertained by the Mamluks, that 
it becameja custom with them to recruit their numbers by adoption. — 
dhe Franks call the said villagers Arabs, the Arabs call them fallahs 
or labourers (plural fallahin), but the. villager himself cannot even pro- 
nounce Arabic correctly. ‘They cannot, for example, produce the sounds 
of “‘p” and ‘j.” Pasha becomes bashaw in their mouths, and jibal, a moun- 
tain or hill, gibal. Mr. Bayle St. John gives it as his own opinion that 
they are mainly descendants of the Copts, converted at or after the intro- 
duction of Al Islam, and mixed with settlers from Arabia and from the 
neighbouring deserts. This is partly true; but the amount of error is 
possibly greater than that of truth, Who werethe Copts? The Chris- 
tian descendants of the ancient Egyptians, who obtained that epithet from 
Coptos, once a great city in Upper Egypt, to which, during their persecu- 
tion by the Roman emperors, a large proportion of the Egyptian Christians 
retired. The number of churches and convents in ruins attest that the 
Copts were once far more numerous than they are at present, but nothing 
proves that the whole of the inhabitants of the long banks of the Nile 
were ever converted to Christianity, which must be premised, if we admit 
the present villagers to be all descendants of Copts. The Christians of 
Egypt were themselves divided into hostile and warring demonstrations, 
the Greek and the Latin Churches, and the Monophysite heresy, as it was 
called in the amiable language of Polemics. 

The fallahs must be looked upon, then, as the descendants of the 
Egyptians of old—Pagans and Christians intermixed with Arab and other 
blood. The Turks call them “ the people of Pharaoh.” Mr. St. John 
notices this as not far from the truth; and when he further says “the 
resemblance of the fallahs to the Copts is so striking, especially in the 
villages, that it is absolutely impossible to distinguish them, and the por- 
traits of both people may constantly be recognised in the ancient sculp- 
tures and paintings,” he admits all that we argue, that as the Copts 
were descendants of the Egyptians of old, so the fallahs of the present 
day are alike descendants of the Copts, and of the other and more nume- 
rous Egyptian race. In fact, that they are not merely Copts or Egyptian 
Christians Islamised, but Egyptians in every sense of the word. 





* Village Life in Egypt, with Sketches of the Said. By Bayle St. John, author 
of “Two Years’ Residence in a Levantine Family,” ‘‘ Adventures in the Libyan 
Desert,” “* Views in the Oasis of Siwah,” &c. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall 
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The laxity of morals, and the sensuality of the Egyptian:race, no doubt 
originating in climatic influences, render descriptions of village life a deli- 
cate subject to treat of ; but Mr. Bayle St. John—a free and easy writer, 
one who treats of ‘‘ Village Life” and a dozen other Oriental topics from 
a ten months’ journey up the Nile and “some previous experience” —who 
professionally despises all that is tedious laborious in the acquire- 
ment of knowledge, at what he calls. “the School of Hierogly- 

” and sips know! as the bee sips honey, and the swallow. skims 
surface of the waters—has treated his subject in such light and plea- 
sant language, and in so seductive a manner, that he really seems to have 
fallen himself. under the said ;climatic influence, and to wish to carry 
others along with him. eee 

The first picture, that of the Ghawazis, established at Kafr Mustanat, 
not far from the well-known Fuah, and the extraordinary physiological 
theory which the sight of them gave birth to, of charms to which pro- 

ed life and activity are given by “ communion with men rendered in- 
telligent. for awhile, by passion,’’ must, however, be passed by on this 
plea, that it is mot fair to begin the repast with the most. stimulating 
dishes. Mr. Bayle St. John's exit from the ‘‘dancing academy” is, how- 
ever, worthy of being preserved : 

There were a great many adult Ghawazees at Kafr Mustanat, but I have rarely 
seen so few that could boast of remarkable beauty. The most gracious wore 
an inordinate quantity of ronge—this sisterhood all over the world covet the 
same permanent blush-—and rejoiced in one magnificent. black eye; in very 
truth “a piercer.” The other must have been kicked out by acamel ; but, she 
took no pains to conceal its devastated orbit, and never suspected the horror 
which it created in our minds. When we rose to depart, she pursued us with 
solicitations for money, and—not satisfied by our gilts, or because they were 
purely gratuitous—with unpolite reflections on our religion. Her sisters 
joined in the outcry, and were again joined by a pack of savage mangy dogs. 
Clods of earth began to fly when we reached the bridge : and we were not 
sorry to have escaped so easily from the dancing academy of Kafr Mustanat. 


The Ghawazis are, probably, not of Egyptian race, and they are our 
present theme. We must turn to Mr. Bayle St. John for a description 
of the female villager; of the male little need be said, beyond that they 
are a heavy, coarse-featured race, with hanging eyelids, an expression of 
childish simplicity, with an occasional gleam of clownish eunnmg, and a 
eer appearance of being built of unburnt brick, or, as our author 

as it, “of having just issued from the hands of the Muslim creator, who 
made them from tin or the mud of the Nile.” ‘But of the female : 


There is something massive about the beauty of Egyptian countrywomen. 
Their faces are of a short oval, like that of the young Boschus. The expres- 
sion of their eyes, which have space to develop their voluptuous outline, 
crushed slightly, asin the case of the men, by a heavy lid and long lashes, is 
often stiffened, if I may so speak, by the black border of kohl. It would be 
difficult, however, to imagine more beautiful eyes than those that sometimes 
flash upon you in the villages. There isa promise of heaven in them; often 
belied, however, by the earthly reality of the full pouting lips of swarthy red. 
Except that in some of the larger curves there is too great an evidence of 
sihiele, and that the breasts are early wearied witl: child-feeding, no forms can 
‘surpass those of the fellahas. Parisian doftines never confined such exquisite 
feet ; and those hands that dabble in cow-dung would, in Europe, be caressed 
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all day by lovers, and startle the artist as the revelation of his long-sought 
ideal 


_ Kiogs Cophetuas, prone to love beggar-maids, are not of every-day occurrence; 
and I have rarely found people to sympathise with me in my admiration of 
these dirty Venuses. For it must be confessed they are as dirty as their occu- 
pations make them. Not that they have any special fondness for filth ; for 
they wash their persons daily, and their clothes as often as might be expected, 
considering that they rarely possess a change. But, in spite of their efforts, 
they are always begrimed more or Jess ; and the odour of the dye used in their 
garments is so repulsive, that only travellers possessed of cosmopolitan nostrils 
can venture to approach them. 


We are given to understand that a Frank may be sometimes in the 
villages ‘un homme a bonnes fortunes,” as our continental ‘neighbours 
express it, but that only if he qualifies himself like our own Don 
Juan, by long residence in the country, by adopting the national costume, 
and acquiring a perfect knowledge of the language ;—in fact, making him- 
self as much of a native as possible. In Cairo it is otherwise, and our 
author would impart a very apocryphal character to the adventures of 
Gerard de Nerval and other modern heroes of the same stamp. 


Adventures (he tells us) of every kind are rare in Cairo, and as to the in- 
trigues which some imagine themselves to have been engaged in, they are, so 
far as I know, mere ludicrous deceptions. There are a few “ ladies of quality,” 
who are always falling in love with Franks supposed to be gullable or rich; 
and So-and-So, who allowed himself to be dressed as a woman, and nearly 
~" eee his spine by an exaggerated imitation of the wriggling walk of a true 

asriyeh, may be assured that the adventure was known beforehand in his hotel, 
and known all over Cairo the next day. The heroine was merely the common- 
place foil of the too-celebrated Stamboolina. Egyptian women certainly are, 
according to all accounts, licentious and prone to intrigue, and many of them 
have had affairs with Franks even during the month of Ramadhan. - But if a 
person’s taste lead him to these equivocal adventures, he must qualify himself 
by avery long residence in the country, and not merely don the national cos- 
tume, but learn how to wear it—no easy matter ; and, moreover, acquire a 
considerable knowledge of Arabic. As there is nothing, however, very in- 
teresting to observe in the manners of this class of women, with whom it is 
only possible to have stolen interviews of short duration, there is no compen- 
sating advantage for the risk. | 


Cairo, its streets and architecture, its sentinels and watchmen, its police 
stories, its Ramadhan, durwishes, riding over human beings, and return 
from Mekka, have little to do with “village life,” and, familiarised as 
they have been to us even by panoramas, may well be passed over, as 
may also one or two chapters descriptive of adventurous visits to the 
interior as well as the exterior of the Pyramids. 

Our author’s defence of the ies ta at and well-beaten boatmen of 
the Nile does honour to his head and heart alike. A slight knowledge 
of Arabic, he justly remarks, has always been found a sabotisabe for the 
kurbash, with which brutal natives too often indulge their slave-driving 
propensities. The boatman is an inoffensive, willing, pious being, who 
will do anything with kind treatment. So also of the kind of reception 
the author says he has generally met with in the country. Good- 
humoured civility everywhere ; very little impertinent curiosity; often a 
disposition to serve. ‘If a fallah observes you alone with a gun, he 
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‘Out ‘rood places’ whey fo fo fed or ducks float’ in‘retired: ponds 
ui ‘Of Ghtrta’ or” biden Beaia” At Peman, he describes 
‘g party of “five ren Calling to Hitt thiat thier’ were’ plenty of ‘birds ih 
. walled garden bejonging ite one , tae wi a following 
him most perseveringly wherever he went, offering advice and assistance. 
One il al, about six years old, grayel) bed P iiph aad dave 
himself airs. of importance,.,..Some of tho wela were pretty enough, and 
verging on the marriageable age.|. The whole bevy chattered mightily, 
and: left.a pleacanter impression, than, he says, faliah children. generally 
do. The fact is, a5 elsewhere stated; that as’nothing:is: more rare than re- 
spectable-looking old age among falliha women, who shrivel early into 
pet, neither is there any beautiful childhood of either sex ; ‘and it is really 
‘wonderful that the miserable pot-bellied creatures, covered with dirt, and 
sores, and flies, which.crawh about the ;dunghills of the villages (in the 
Delta), should grow up. into, fine hearty .young.,men .and, charming 
maidens. : _In:another»place, Mr. Bayle St.John says;:| ‘Along every 
path that converged to the town, in bands, or oneiby one,: the peasants 
were coming bome ‘from the fields, and saluted ‘us| cheerfally as’ they 
assed with ‘ Salamat, ya khawajah !—(a word often incorrectly written 
ovine): Salutation, O gentleman !’” Again, at the défiles of Assian, 
our, traveller relates: The, women, many. of delicately-formed features, 
came to\ us, holding little sable brats in their arms, and with, a, sweet 
smile asked for Bakshish-—a: kind of black-mail under. a pleasing, form, 
which we were not so churlish as to refuse. Children that could walk, 
ran along by our sides; holding out their hands, and ctying, ‘ Jnshallah 
taruh bi salamah!’ ‘If it please God, may you go in peace!’ “One small 
chap being at first disappointed, rebated the cry at least twenty times ; 
and when we pushed ahead unheeding, as a trial of his temper, dropped 
behind, but, instead of pursuing us with curses, as many a disappointed 
sturdy beggar: or trained boy-mendicant does in, Europe, kept faintly 
murmuring the kindly wish—‘ Inshallah taruh bi salamah !)” . 

Such pretty little bits of nature may well excuse us following our tra- 
veller to those oft-described places, \Siyut; Thebes, Phil, Hajar Silsilis, 
Adffi, Karnak, Denderah, and the other “ curiosities” of the Nile ; or in 
his strange charges against Lepsius, the learned Prussian archeologist ; 
and, among others, of his having actually forged a cartouche on the 
breast of a statue in the front court of the great temple of Karnak! It 
maybe worth mentioning, howeyer, that guided by an Arab, of Al 
Hammam, “the bath er hot springs,” and whose name was the same as 
that of the sultan (which Mr. B. St. John correctly writes Abd. al 
Mahjid); our: traveller was led to:some hitherto unexplored ruins, a \little 
distance south of Hajjar Silsilis, and on the west bank of the- river. 
Discoveries of this kind, but of minor importance, appear to have been 
pretty frequent with so leisurely, so desultory, so thoroughly a good tra- 
veller. It is to be regretted, however, that he omitted to visit Al Birkah, 
described to him as.a great inland ruined city... ., ., 

Mr. Bayle-St. John justly remarks, that the chief incidents on which 
almost all Oriental stories hinge, though filled with admirable touches, are 
so indelicate, that it is' impossible to give even an account of them. Hence 
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SRPginD iGen of, Foe Jind. of onpeatine. onsen 
et Oe aia es mf igus out of the only four which our 


song fo fi. to record. The reader will 


Ppossioly 
they, are, nites amuch, barat, PA fallah, seapiity as, ty, 
simplicity... ta 


There was once a man who became ehe terror of his village by thd die 
of his talk andthe ‘fierceness of his gesturés, He used ‘to carry a naboot a 
‘eubir tallei Ae thself ;‘ and if ‘anybody attempted to'o + Lape his ' will, would 
snort and hig ‘cheeks, ‘and ‘bellow: like abu ‘He had a wife, 
young and dusifab bl gazelle eyes and pomegranate bosom; and altogether, 

said ithe poetical marrator (a stolid-ldoking, fellah),,a,.moony-face and a palm 
stature; but still he,ill-treated her until she came to hate him,, ;So she chose.a 
lover, from among the young men, is vill i and revealed to him the secret 
ee er husband was really a cowar the y agreed together how they 
“should compel him to a divoeee The ragishrt started on a Jouraéy with his 
wife, who rode upon a’ donkey.'’' They proceeded together’until they came to 
a melon-field in a lonely place, when tlie woman said,— 

oO my eye, Lfeela longing for a melon j ‘but there is noone here wlio has 
the courage to steal one.” « 

i‘ Look, round,” quoth the, man, “lest there be somebody coming, Lam 
not afraid, but this is an , improper action,” 

“ There is nota goat in sight,” replied she. 

“Soh ¢ went into fr field, carefully peeping to the right and left, and cat the 
best melon. ‘At that moment the lover appeared with a gun, and exclaimed,— 
 #O'thief!” 

The braggart at once fell upon his knees and said, 

“ Are’ there uo s of pardon ?”’ 

** None,” was the reply, * rs a thou causest the melon which. thou. hast cut 
to graw again.” 

“ That is impossible ; but I will ransom, myself.” 

The young man declined to accept anything but the wife; and accordingly 
the braggart, having pronounced the triple seritence of divorce, went away 
saying,— 

“If that be all, take her ; but hadst thou asked to pull my beard, I would 
have become fierce and killed thee !” U 


' Il, 

Afr Arnaout soldier entered ‘a coffee-house drunk, with his sword drawn; 
and seeing an old woman, toothless, balf-blind, and with a tuft of beard on her 
chin, /exclaimed,— 

. “Let this beautiful, damsel sing, or I will slay her.” 
1 Slam mother of four men, who are the fathers of fifteen children,” re- 
plied the frightened dame. 
eyes! my heart!” quoth the Arnaout, in bad Arabic, “itis necessa 
that thot charm’ me with thy beautiful voice. Sing ‘ Doos, doos, or I will 
make kababs of thee!” 

The frightened dame accordingly began | to yell out the required stanza, 
whilst the fellah customers giggled with delight. 

* Ah]? said the Arnaout,, sagaciously shaking his head, “ what a wonderful 
thing is drunkenness!, This charming voice seems to, me no better than the 
creaking of a sakia!” 

Im, 

A fellah went to Cairo to’ make’ some '‘purcliases ; but fell in with thieves 
who robbed hit of all he possessed. He'passed the night sleeping in a ruined 
‘house, and next day debated whether he should return empty-handed or supply 

the place of money with cunning. A bright idea struck him. 
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“TI will go to a shop,” enn ctertion of Hebe mnentipedin, 
and pretend to be a stranger not | pepe Iodine og language of the 
country. Perhaps Allah will in this way e me to,eseape the obligation of 


‘" 
Pin this pious ‘and: dishonest: state of mind our clown repaired to the Go- 
reeyeh, sat coon opposite a morebamt, took his pipe, ‘and, i.e out some 
silks shawls, ., 
uta our honour is dumb,” quoth the Taggar, 

“ Shurdum ” replied the fellith. 

‘These words, not oF tbsine understood, overawed the trader, who forthwith 
spread ont bis best merchandise. After a reasonable tepetition of ‘the magical 
words’ shurdum burdum,” a selection was made and ‘payment expected: | But 
the rognish customer, quietly taking up the pareel; walked off, and eacapéa 
amidst the crowd. 

A little while afterwards, a man somewhat resembling the. thief passed, and 
was seized by the sarnare merchant, The fellah protested his innocence ; but 
the other insisted and handed him over to the police, who carried him to 
prison. Four or five witnesses were brought, according to this satirical narra- 
tive, to swear that they had'seen ‘him carry away the goods ; and he was'con- 
demned to the galleys. | 

Meanwhile the anlucky man’s mother-in-law, who anh to be in Cairo, 
heard of his mischance, and devised ‘how to liberate him. She took a dead 
child, wrapped it up carefully in her mantle, and went to purchase at the shop 
of the merchant. After a little b gaining she snddenly exclaimed,— 

“O lewd fellow!, O shame to the merchants! Dost thou take liberties 
with me ?” 

“Silence, woman!” said the Taggar, quite frightened for his reputation. 
“What have I done? | Hold thy peace!” 

But she only cried the louder ; whereupon he laid hangs on her, and she, 
dexterously dropping the little corpse concealed in the corner of her mantle, 
began yelling,— 

“* Aie! Aie! he has killed my child !” 

A crowd at once collected ; and the neighbour merchants interfered, say- 
ing,— 

“ This is a scandalous story, and must be hushed up.” 

The supposed culprit pro essed innocence, and referred to the woman's age 
and tigliness ; but, for the sake of peace, at length agreed to give a large sum. 
The offer was accepted ; a portion of the money served as a bribe for the 
liberation of the innocent man ;.and mother and son returned to their village 
quite satisfied with the adventure. 


These nance will, we hope, suffice to show that Mr. Bayle St. John, 
if a great sceptic in ian archzological inquiry, has at least the 
merit of Pot having placed the living Egyptian, and the long valley that he 
dwells in, in a new and interesting light. Generally speaking, as he 
himself says, travellers have looked upon Egypt asa museum. “I look 
upon it as one of the compartments of this present world, in which a not 
unamiable family of my ions crtadiinns fight the eternal 1 ight of life and 


joy against suffering and death.” 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


‘NEVER was the ‘Coming Man” so pleasantly nor so cleverly depicted 
as he is by Mr. M. W, Savage; tude the :pseudonyme of “ Reuben 
Medlicott.”* Reuben is a perfect picture of a not uncommon personage, 
who is always coming, but never arrives. Who has not met in some 
social circle that he has frequented one who is going to do everything, and 
does nothing? Who has not seen the movel-reader who, every new work 
he gets, could do better, if he chose to write? Unlaekily, he never does. 
Reuben has high qualities, much knowledge, much talent, much ambition, 
nay, even a good deal of activity, but there is no singleness of aim, no 
steadiness of purpose ; and without such, these qualities are but as chaff 
before the wind ; and fhe life of Reuben is like that of all similar, wn- 
stable beings, “a broken promise, and a tual disappointment.” In 
working out a character like this, the author has enjoyed and has freely 
used a free licence to carry his creation into every possible position most 
likely to bring his good qualities and his deficiencies into strong contrast. 
Thus it is we have failare at school—failure at college—failure in parlia- 
ment—failure at the bar—failure in platform-oratory—failure even in the 
Quaker’s aceticism, through which Reuben passes as one phase of his 
many changes—and, lastly, we have failure in life. When narrating the 
boy-life and school-days which fill up the first volume, the author places 
in admirable contrast the two extremes of the liberal and classic systems, 
as personified by,Dean Wyndham, the most amusing and best drawn 
character in the novel, the vicar parent, and the vicar’s wife—Mrs. 
Medlicott. 


Happy it unquestionably would have been for the vicar’s son had some 
hard-headed man like Doctor Wyndham been the director of his studies and 
the moulder of his character. For the early education of our hero was a 
curious hash of all conceivable methods, systems, theories, and régimes. In 
short, there was no system in it at all, or it had the defects and inconveniences 
of all systems. This misfortune would probably not have befallen him had 
either the vicar or his wife ruled the roast, for then the ideas of one or the 
other would have prevailed, and something like a system, right or wrong, would 
have been the result ; but the energies of this respectable couple were so nearly 
balanced that neither had the ascendancy for any considerable length of time ; 
now the father was supreme, now the mother had her way ; in fact, the scale 
of authority and influence went up and down like a game of see-saw played 
by-two urchins in a saw-pit.. When Mr. Medlicott:was up, Latin and Greek 
went up with him, grammar and prosody, Alexander, Scipio, Scylla, and 
Charybdis. When the mother’s end of the beam was aloft, came the turn of 
modern languages and what she called the arts and sciences ; asplash of Freneh, 
an occasional twist at German, sometimes even a bout of geology and astro- 
nomy, and every now and then a great hullabulloo for a few days about arith- 
metic. Mrs. Medlicott had a crotchet in her head (which she got from the 
phrenologists, who were great oracles with her) that as the organs or the facul- 
ties were many in number, the provisions or exercises for them ought to be 
equally numerous; in fact, that the best system of instruction was the most 
diffused and multifarious. Mr. Medlicott, on the other hand, was all for con- 





* Reuben Medlicott ; or, the Coming Man. By M. W. Savage, Esq., author 
of “The Bachelor of the Albany,” “ The Falcon Family,” “ My Uncle the Curate, 
&e, 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
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Aguioyraleoy when Reuben goes to on be stil ay suena br 
into further contrast. . Reuben had among his’ works: or ‘on’ bone 
purport and imeaning of which science he endelivoured to’ plain’ to his 
companion Winnings) > nll I v9 

a i seems thneh the sate as geography, by your acco wf of it, Said Win- 
ning.“ Weldo not neglect that at’ Pinch ey: } bat, of bouts aid ate potting 
to.do with anything bit theancient world=—Attiea, Asia Minot; ‘the iets i | 
the Agean Sea; we-learn all about themi of /¢ourse.” 


“ And pone about America,” cried Reuben; with) subdie amazement, 
“or the British ominions in India?” |. 

“This i ws a mercantile school, Medlicott ; it’s. ac lassical ‘aehool, We 
havé’ sot do with America or India. I suppose t hey read about, India 
in‘the East’ vid Callens you 7 

“That's: very odd,” av Reuben. rt, thought every part oF thie world was 
equally detardngies: study." | 


The fact i is, that i in the present age of railroads and stanm-bonte, of i iad 
ternational communication and remote colonisation, of the boundless spread: 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, carrying its sway over living races,of men speak, 
ing living languages, and professing to be the handmaiden of ciyjlisation| 
and the teacher of the Gospel, the classie system is as much, suited to, \the 
wants and purports of the rising generation as would be the monasteries 
or feudal shih es of old. 

The same vein of caustic, vigorous satire runs through. ,the, various 
sia of Reuben’s car¢er, following him in hig harangues at, Protestant 

emonstrations and Polish sympathy meetings ;, abiding with him asa 
popular M.P. for Chichester, till he dwindles .down, to. a joint of 
O’Connell’s tail as member for, Blarney ; becoming luxuriant as the 
growth of a well- manured soil in, the saogtia sentimentalism of Quakery, 
and still holding by him, like some Mephistophelian compact, signed an 
his very blood” when he becomes, ultimately, a useless, hanger-on. of 
society, and ends his days in obscurity and poverty. Reuben is mani- 
festly a prose epic, written,on Jacob’s death-bed d prophecy, ‘“ Unstable as 
water thou shalt not excel.” Medlicott is either in ridicule of, ora 

nder to, the existing love of antithesis; and the ‘f Coming Man,” 

illustrated in the representative of both names, is a very fair einen 
of the false hiloeophiy of the day. 

It would be a pleasant thing to read an Irish novel, descriptive of social 
life in its better _ phases, either in the lower, middle, or higher classes, 
which should do justice to the generous impulses, the hig h moral and in- 
tellectal qualities, and the passionate energy of the Trish,” without allusion 
to the national bugbears of politics and religion. But, alas ! you might 
as well seek for the ass’s patience without its stupidity, or the lion’s mag- 
nanimity without its appetite: Politics and polemics are so inseparably 
interwoven into the Irish constitution, that no effort made from without 
or within can eradicate the evil. From the time of the intestine wars.of 
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the: Danaans, the Belge, and: the Milesians to the pment by from the 
tine when the idol Cronicradch was ‘first setup to that of vituperative 
Romanists, this fine: but tnfortinate country has been. ever devastated by, 
riévancds of its hig The fiery spirit, of; the, Irishman, cannot 
ive in ‘peaceful industr x He. delights love and. wan;, he revels in the 
poetry, the oratory, and the rhetoric of political and polemical —— 
ism, Chese, are-to|him at once ‘his, food:.and his’ fuel); “he cares! not to 
tne without, them; and if it. were im his: power, so excited does he get by 
controversy, he wauld call. steam to his.aid to annihilate the English ;\ he 


. 


would burn every Protestant in the realm, and heywould wield super- 
natural agencies to the glorious extirpation of, his imagi enemies— 
of i ekteee holt ai he, had the power! ;. To speak of Ireland, one of 
the most extraordinary psychological phenomena on ‘the:face of the globe, 
inevitably carries us astray. We have before us a’ pretty little picture of 
Irish life, called ** Cathal More,”* fall of beautiful scenes and delightful 
characters—a story which depicts the Irish under their more pleasing 
aspect of a high intellectual and social, refinement; but even this,agree- 
ablé'and ‘well-written work is defaced from the onset. by the: perpetual. in- 
trusion of Ireland’s wrongs, and, Ireland’s greatness, and of religious \dis- 
cussions, which ends in its hero, Cathal More, erecting a stone cross, _ 
which was inscribed, “ In this place I, Cathal More, of Cappagh, -built a 
Unitarian’ chapél: This cross witnesses my repentance. July, A.D. 
1851.” “We must ‘wait, we suppose, till charity, goodness, and forbear- 
ance contest the land with envy, bigotry, and intolerance, for, a spotless 
Trish novel. seas ) : 

Mr. ‘Nicholas Michell is decidedly one of the most, popular poets of the 
day. His’ themes are péculiar to hiniself They are of a character de- 
manding high intellectual attainments for their successful treatment: true 
poetic’ feeling, ‘a comprehensive soul, a cosmopolitan spirit, and great 
learning and research. | Mr. ‘Michell first gave evidence of these com- 
bined powers and resources in his ‘Ruins of Many Lands,” a,splendid 
poetic edifice, part of the materials of which were culled from the rich 
mine of the’ Wew Monthly. _ He has followed up this first work by an 
historical poem in three books, called the “ Spirits of the Past,” + and 
‘ which treats of Scripture characters, military heroes, and celebrated 
women. ‘The field thus embraced declares its own deep interest—its 
boundless poeti¢ resources. Mr, Michell has endowed his various “ spirits” 
with, a' vitality that almost brings the one into rivalry with the, other. 
We do not know whether we are happier revelling in the exploits of 
an Alexander ‘or’ a’ Wellington ; sorrowing, yet in admiration, with a 
Lucretia ora Laura; or reposing in calm and holy love with the minstrel 
of Salem. The progress of a poet who chooses such themes to popularity 
and renown ‘has ‘ever been slow; but Mr. Michell seems to be imbing 
the steep ascent with steady and sure step, and lustrous as those of 
Brahma, Buddha, or Muhammad, are the traces of the footsteps that he 
leaves behind him. ~"' | 





siycathal. More;..or, Self Love and. Self-Control... By Atami,.| 2/vols,. W. 
+ Bpitits of the Past: An Historical Poom in Three Books. By Nicholas Michell, 
wathoriof “Ruins of Many Lands,” &c.' Tegg and Co. 
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The “ Annals and Legends of Calais”® have and interested us 
much by their perusal... We. like the good old town, with its reminis- 
cences of English streets and English houses; its traditions of Edward, 
of. Eustache St..-Pierre, of Anne Boleyn and the Field of Cloth of Gold ; 
its “ Cour de Guise,” its gate immortalised by Hogarth, and chamber b 
Sterne; its |“ Courgain,”. “the municipal wart of Calais,” its pier— 

of France—with ever-varying records—and, finally, its emigré 
notabilities, from the “ honourable” friends of the fair Edith Jaquemont 
to Brummell, Berkeloy Craven and Mytton, and even the unfortunate 
Lady Hamilton. Of all these strange transitions, traditions, and person- 
ages, the reader will hear much in these excellently told local annals and 
or. There may. be some few faults of commission and omission—as 
ilde for Maude, wife of Stephen, and Elinor Cobham as a wife of 
the Duke of Gloucester, uncle to Richard the Second ; there may also be 
want of historical consecutiveness in placing the chapter on the early 
seigneurs of Calais—the Comtes de Guisnes and Boulogne—after the 
capture and occupation of Calais by the English; but, asa whole, the 
work is well done, and is nicely got up, and it will be welcomed by the 
* many who are interested in the good old town, formerly the landing- 
place in Franee. 

A branch of history seldom treated of in an efficient mamner in this 
country—that of the great empire of the Tsar—has been made the sub- 
ject of a first charming volume by George Fowler, Esq., under the title 
of the ‘Lives of the Sovereigns of Russia.”+ This is only one of a 
series, which we perceive is to extend to four in number; and to jud 
by the execution of the first, the general reader will at length be pos- 
sessed, at the conclusion of the work, of a complete and classic history of 
& great country, to ignore whose antecedents is, in the present day, an 
act of great national superciliousness, and a sad manifestation of intel- 
lectual and literary poverty. 

We regret not having hitherto noticed, at adequate length, Mr. 
Thomas Wright’s “Celt, Roman, and Saxon.”{ Not being able to do 
sovat the present moment, we still should not feel ourselves. justified in 
further delaying to call our readers’ attention to a work which, though 

and unpretending, is, in reality, of deep purport, and of the 
highest possible mterest. Never has the history of the Celt, the Roman, 
and the Saxon, as a denizen in this country, derived mainly from the 
monuments of their power and civilisation that they have left behiud 
them, been placed in so complete and so perfect a light before the reader 
as by Mr. Wright. 

We have.the ethnology of the British race discussed in as complete a 





* Annals and oo of Calais ; with Sketches of Emigré Notabilities, and 
Memoir of Lady ilton. By Robert Bell Calton, author of “Rambles in 
Sweden and Gottland.” John Russell Smith. 

t Lives of the Sovereigns of Russia, from Rurik to Nicholas; including a History 
of that a from its Foundation to the Present Time. By George Fowler, Esq. 
Vol. I. William Shoberl. 
ail The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon: a History of the Early Inhabitants of 

tain, down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. Illustrated 
by the ancient remains brought to light by recent research. By Thomas Wright, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A., M.R.S.L., Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
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mauner-as the present state-of the ion will admit of; but that is far 
from satisfactory. From the point, , at whieh Mr. Wright takes 
it upy ‘all is’ arehwologically correct, and historically admissible. It is 
illustrated in its first by British antiquities ; im its second, by Roman 
art and literature. e reader will be somewhat surprised, in perusing 
Mr. Wright’s detailed account of the Roman occupation of Britain—ac- 
curate descriptions of their towns, ‘walls, towers, and their 
houses—publie buildings—sanitary arrangements—roads— villas—vil- 
lages—pottery—coal and iron works—arts and trades—to find that Bri- 
tain was parcelled out by the Romans among colonies of almost every 
people who had been su by the Roman arms, and that it 

a-strangest possible assemblage of races. Mr. Wright actually traces to 
the very sites of their residence, Spaniards, Sarmatians, Tungrians, Bel- 
eee Dalmatians, Pannonians, Cilicians, Portuguese, Gauls, 

ians, and even Moors! 

The mass of matter brought together, indeed, in this compact little 
tome, to illustrate the times of the British, the Romans, and the Saxons, 
is in itself quite a ‘curiosity. When once generally known, it will be 
the common manual of British antiquities ; and had Mr. Wright never 
penned another book, it would have entitled him at once to take his place 
as'the very best general antiquarian that this country possesses. 

Mr. John Chapman has published a concluding volume to his “Ca- 
tholic Series,” being “A Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion,” 
by Theodore Parker, an American minister,* and of which it is scarcely 
necessary to say more than that it is a work of established repute among 
Unitarians in America It is, however, a bold work, which professes to 
recal men from the transient shows of time to the permanent substance 
of religion; from a worship of creeds and empty belief to a-worship in 
spirit and life; but it does a great deal more—more than we can venture 
to intimate. 

The same publisher's “Library for the People” contains a third edi- 
tion of Francis William Newman’s metaphysico-theological essay, “'The 
Soul; its Sorrows and its Aspirations.”+ The lovers of ingenious and bold 
. Speculation on matters of philosophy and religion cannot but admire the 
work, and will be pleased to see its popularity. This is, however, probably 
owing more to the earnestness of the author's style than to the soundness 
of his matter. 

Mr. S. W. Fullom has added one more to a class of works which have 
been very numerous of late years {—works which, without pretending to 
enlarge the boundaries of science, labour to place its great truths in at 
once a simple and elementary, and, at the same time, a graceful and phi- 





* A Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion. By Theodore Parker, Mi- 
nister of the Second Church in Roxbury, Mass. John Chapman. 

+ Chapman’s Library for the People. The Soul; its Sorrows and its Aspirations: 
an Essay towards the Natural History of the Soul as the true basis of Theology. 
By Francis William Newman, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
author of “ A History of the Hebrew Monarchy,” “The Phases of Faith,” and 
“ Lectures on Political Economy,” &c. Third edition. John Chapman. 

The Marvels of Science, and their Testimony to Holy Writ. By S. W. Fullom. 
Colburn and Co. 
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losophical form before the general reader. Such works cannot but be of 
the use in ing the desultory reader into studies of a really 
character, and which, while improve and enlarge his un- 

the time, humble his self-exaggeration and 


the expounder and the prophet. The “ Marvels of Science” are 
i uced by the discussion of the relations of science and religion, 
open themselves properly enough with the “ Empire of the Sun’’ and 

' Space;” these are followed by “ The Ruins of Creation,” 
“« The Two Revelations,” in which geology is made to be the hand- 
en of Scripture, instead of, as is too usual, the antagonist. Lastly, 
ually interesting chapters on “ Natural Forces 
Phenomena,” “ Light,” “‘ The Celestial Fire,” ‘“« The Mysteries of 
e Deep,” “ The Atmosphere,” “ The World of Plants,” “The Animal 
ingdom,” “ The Race of Man,” and “ The Human Frame.” Noble 
themes to write upon in the present day, when science is marching at 
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__ almost railroad speed across the heavens and into the earth’s and ocean’s 


and is marshalling the physical agencies of the imponderables in 
a way little dreamt of by our forefathers; and Mr. Fullom appears to 
have felt, and to have been somewhat imbued, with the gravity and the 
a ww of his self-imposed task. 

n the same field of science we have to notice, of infinitely less preten- 
sions but of quite different import, the second course of Dr. Lardner’s 
“ Hand-Book of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy,”* containing Heat, 
Common Electricity, Magnetism, and Voltaic Electricity. Dr. Lard- 
ner is one of the small phalanx of earnest, conscientious labourers in true 
science, and one of the best practical systematisers of its progress that we 


This, in t to the subjects of the present volume, heat, 
magnetism, and electricity, happened to be vertloaiedt) wanted, and the 
m students of science—those who want facts and not marvels—or to 


whom, rather, every fact of science is a true marvel, will welcome Dr. 
Lardner’s volume with warm gratitude. 





* Hand-Book of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. By Dionysius Lardner, 
D.C.L. Formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy in University College, London. 
Second Course. Heat, Common Electricity, Magnetism, Voltaic Electricity; with 
upwards of 200 Illustrations. Taylor, Walton, and Maberly. 





























